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OUND volumes with Index and Introduction need a Preface. We 
no longer feel reluctant to come before the public with a Preface. 
The work issued on its own merits has been a success, and the 
propriety of our making a few prefatory remarks has been tested 
by the result Each succeeding number of " Industriai Art " has 
been welcomed by that portion of the Press whose interests are 
identified with our great manufacturing industries. 



Yet this is not the only welcome it has received. Our leading 
manufacturers have expressed their hearty approvai of a Review devoted to subjects of the very 
utmost value to them. The Designers — on whose talent the manufacturers mainly depend for a 
profit on their invested capital — are happy to have a medium for reproducing and recording their 
newest art The Artistic world and the large body of Amateurs in art, manifest their interest by 
giving their practical encouragement, to enable us to continue our efforts to make the periodical 
a success. 

But it is not England only, as is apparent from the demand, that has felt .the need of such 
a Review. Foreign Ministers of Education and directors of Technical schools, Artistic Societies, 
and employers of art workmen, and amateurs in their correspondence with us, have acknowledged 
the importance, necessity, and growing popularity of the work upon which we are engaged, 
Whilst America, ever on the watch for well defined methods of instruction for her children, show» 
her interest in the Review by the fact that editions have been specially ordered for that country 
through the most enterprising fìrm of publisher^ in the United States. 

Producers of new designa, Inventors in connection with Art work, and others engaged in educa- 
tion of a higher value, have in "Industriai Art** the surest medium of communicating their views 
to the public at large, whilst the general literature contained in the Review is intended to attract 
everyone engaged in the world of science and art, and at the same time the subjects are made 
sufficiently popular and entertaining for non-scientific readers, who can appreciate the labour 
bestowed upon the examples it contains. 



INTRODUCTIOK 




ECHNICAL EDUCATION at Home and Abroad is a subject which has 
been hitherto wholly ùnrepresented in a special journalistic form, in either 
the periodical or daily press of Great Britain. There have been from time 
to time valuable essays written to stimulate Art Culture, whilst the articles 
upon cognate subjects that occasionally appear have hitherto only secured 
passing attention, through want of some abiding place in our literature. 

The very term "Art Education" has been of late years limited to that 
general cultivation of the fine arts represented by " pictures," ** sculpture," and " architecture/' the best 
efibrts of the designer being merely regarded as '* patterns " to suit the passing requirements of the 
popular taste, and at the same time to swell the gains of the manufacturer who is fortunate enough 
to employ a skilful inventor ; but, only too frequently of late, some of the simplest forms of 
ornamentai design deserve to be ranked amongst the highest efforts of art genius, whilst the very 
ablest productions of our so-called artists of the period only attain to the modest level of elaborate 
surface decorations, when they come to be measured by the standard of true aesthetic principles. 

Our Review makes the first distinct attempt to plead the cause of artist and designer alike, 
to encourage much neglected and little understood art science, to ally originai designing power 
with mechanical skill, and to foster those principles which influence for good the art creations of 
the nation. We are confident that in our endeavour to procure the success of such a work as 
this, we are supplying a real want ; and we are confident also that ' practical pcople/ who, as 
a mie, look coldly on artists, will begin at length to perceive the inestimable value of the subject, 
they will more readily take advantage of every means to contribute to the development of true art 
principles, by giving this praiseworthy object their influence and support 

The want of such an Industriai Art periodical has been felt ever since the Great Exhibition 
of 185 1. While other countries have endeavoured to supply this want, so far as they themselves 
are concemed, we have stood stili. While the Continental govemments advanced by avoiding the 
faults and copying the successes of the Exhibition of 185 1, England gained no lessons of experience 
from it It is no doubt true that the large number of lUustrated Catalog^es issued from that time 
contain examples of Art Industry whicli have, in some measure, served as text-books for designers 
up to the present But it is no less true that the slavish imitation of the patterns contained in 
these Officiai Records serve only to perpetuate the Bad Art of 185 1. It must be remembered that 
this was the one result of the filtration of these patterns, poor as they are now known to be, 
through the then newly founded Schools of Design, and by means of the scientific Hand-Books and Art 
Joumals of the day. The mistakes and foUies, the faults and foibles of art in 185 1, were, and are, 
perpetuated by these means. This may be proved by any impartial observer's examination of the 
permanent decorations at South Kensington Museum, where the vilest types of a debased renaissance 
were selected by the ignorant art pretenders who were then in authority, who had no knowledge of 
true renaissance in art. In this matter their more cultivated successors have introduced an improve- 
ment It has been our object since we commenced this work, to search out and reproduce the 
fuiest "bits" of pure renaissance wherever they exist, whether in early MSS., or in other works of 
art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. We state this without any display of vain boasting, 
without one glow of triumph. We are only too glad that we can publish what is correct, but we 



are also profoundly sony that the South Kensington authorities should for so long a period have 
ignoranti/ adopted that which was wrong. It would be unjust to leave this portion of our subject 
without acknowledging the assistance we have received from the directors of foreign Art Schools, 
and from our personal friends everywhere, interested in the renaissance period. Our attention has 
been frequently drawn to the best sources of information, and more than once we have been assisted 
with the fìnest examples procurable. 

If we had been unaided/ it would have been impossible for us to inaugurate a new system. 
If we had had to contend single-handed against the mistakes, monopolies, and toadyism of the 
present day, in subjects relating to Art Culture, we should have been unable to accomplish such a 
work. It would have been more than the cleansing of the Augean stable. But we have been 
fortunate in securing the assistance of those whose voices must be heard above the murmurs of 
place seekers and the grumblings of a despicable nepotism. Popular opinion is aroused on the 
subject, and those in Authority are on our side. Nor in mentioning our sources of help, can we 
fail to pay tribute to the efforts of the Great City Companies, the Industriai Colleges, or the 
promoters of the newly projected Technical Universities and Trades Schools, and ali those who 
with them have endeavoured, and are endeavouring, to found a correct system of Technical Edu- 
cation amongst us. 

We are heartily obliged for the support already received, and we are glad to be able to report 
the increasing number of illustrations, in the engravers' hands, of objects intended for the Paris 
exhibition. 

A glance at the Table of Contents will prove to the reader how varied are the charactér- 
istics of our Review. We not only deal with Technical Education generally, we record the 
march of progress in relation to the subject, and note the endeavours made to encourage it in 
Dublin, Glasgow, Yorkshire, and Bristol, by means also of a newly established system of art 
education in Manchester, and by the proposed Science Museum in London, as well as by grants 
to Locai Museums, and the foundation of a Technical University. Further, we advocate in the 
strongest terms the Education of Women in Science and Art by means of female employment 
in art designs, and by the establishment of Technical Industry Schools for Women. British manu- 
facturing Industries occupy a large portion of our space. The latest inventions in practical 
technology have been noticed, while Literature in connection with the subject has not passed with- 
out criticism. Our Art Education at home has been contrasted and compared with that of foreign 
schools in Denmark, France, Germany, Austria, Russia, and Japan. Even Central Africa contributes, 
through these pages, its quota of information respecting its technical Industries and Industriai Arts. 
Lectures and Reviews of art and science work complete the long list of subjects to be found in 
our pages. So far as Wje know, ali objects of art, ali subjects within the domain of practical 
industriai science, help in contributing to this volume. While the higher paths of art culture have 
neither been avoided nor ignored, our main object has been to make ali works of art, from a 
mediaeval necklace to the latest invention, help in the formation of a higher taste, and to encourage 
each attempt at originality of design. 

Finally we believe that we have so far succeeded in realising our ambition to render " Industriai 
Art " worthy of a place with the best literature of the day. We are determined to make it a reliable 
source of information on those topics which are of the deepest interest in connection with human 
life. It may be urged that such investigations are not needed ; that our fathers and grandfathers 
knew nothing of such new-fangled notions as we advocate, and yet lived and died good men. But 
the remark made by Dean Stanley at Bristol a short time since, when addressing the classes formed 
in connection with Oxford, is profoundly real. He said that life had been called a Probation, but 
he looked upon it much more as an Education ; and then, showing that the same reactionary 
principles which were applied to education had been applied without success to stay the chariot 
wheels of progress in other epochs of the world's history, he concluded his remarks, as we shall 
do, urging on the advancement of intellect, and the triumph of possibility over apparent impossibilities, 
by a quotation from Edmund Burke — "Lét us pass on. For God's sake, let us pass on." 
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"Wf Englùh live in the midil ef an entrgelk rivalry a/ timftti$ig naliam. The aim 0/ «ur hoìùkiU 
li/e ihmld be te da the vmrk ef ihi wurld bdltr, man aily, more honetlfy, mere tiìl/iilly, and leu wattefiilly 
than Ihe iUlled men ef ether (eun/riei."—'}. SCOTT Russell, od 'Systenatic TeclmiciJ Educatlon.' 

of the Englisb pioneer of the ooble art in whidi they 
stand themselves so deservedljr high. 

It may not be uninteicstiiig to add that Caxton was a 
membcT of the Mercers' Company, which, at that dme, 
had fàllen from its high estate, but which, soon after, 
regained its asicicnt presti^. Ferhaps the ciicumstance 
of ha.ving inscrìbed on theìr roU such aa illustrious naine, 
was Qo small incentive to this wealthy and poweiful 
Guild to lead the van, recently, in the promotion of 
technical education and industriai art But this is only 
in harmony with their antecedents, for in the reign of 
Heniy V. we find that they maintained a well-equipped 
aod successfiil schooL 

Of the obligations under which William Caxton has 
put modem civilisadon in its highest phases, this is not 
the place to speak. Evety reflecting mind recognises 
in him one of the greatest benefactors of England. In- 
deed, to adopt the language of ourmost brìlliant essayist, 
we may sayofprintingwhathe said of the gifb of Athens 
to man. " When those who bave rìvalled her greatness 
shall have shared her fate ; when knowledge shall bave 
fixed ber abode in distant contìnents; when tbe sceptre 
shall have passed away &om England; when, perhaps, 
travellcrs from distant regions sball in vain labour to de- 
ctpher, on some mouldermg pedestal, the name of our 
proudest cbief; shall bear savage hymns cbanted to 
some mis-sbapen idol over the niined dome of our 
proudest tempie ; and shall see a ùngle naked fisherman 
wasb bis nets in the rivei of (he ten thousand masts — its 
influence and its glory will stili survive — ^&esh in eternai 
youth, exempt from mutabillty and decay." 



||EY0ND ali doubt, Printii^ ranksforc- 

most among the Industriai arts, and, 

therefore, it is gratifying to see that 

such effective preparations have been 

made to celebrate the Quatercentcn- 

aiy of its introduction into England. 

With tbe cheerfiil coK)peration of an 

influential committee, the ccremony at South Kensington 

on the ève of out going to press could not fail to be 

worthy of the occasion. Many of our readers will be 

umiliar with the delightful biography of Caxton, by 

the late Charles Knight, by whom it was prepared am 

amore, with ali the zest of one who was no ordinary 

follower of 

the great 

master as a 

practical 

printer, and 

a popularìser 

of pure Utera- 

ture. The 

-happy idea 

hassuggested 

itself to the 

eminent finn 

of Messrs. 

William 

Clowes and 

Sons, that 

the volume 

shouid be 

reprinted; 

and it has 

been carried 

out in such 

artistic style, hoth in letter-press and illustrations, that it 

will constitute a very appropriate souvenir of the event 

now being commemorated. Not only so, but Messrs. 

Clowes, with a liberality which redounds to their bonour, 

have announced their intention of devoting the profìts 

arising from the sale to the Caxton Fund. A more 

pleasing tribute they could not well bave paid the memory 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN ENGUND, 
FAST AND PRESENT. 



IN readingthe biographies of anyof our great scientifìc 
men, one cannot but remarle how one and ali of 
them lament the difficulties whìch they encountered 
durìng the earlier portion of their career in obtaining 
instniction in the special branch of khowledge which 
they pursucd. 

In England up to the present century very inadeguate 
technical instruction could be obtained except at the 
Universities, and was consequently out of the reach of 
the mechanic and artisan classes. 

It has been often well said, that the English workman's 
education in the pnnciples and technicals of bis craft 
resolved itself into simple rule-of-thumb methods \ and 
that abroad, the craftsmen were ahead of our own both 
in workmanship and sentiment 

The Exhibition of 1851 gave circumstantial evidence 
to the tnith of this assertion. Since that world's fair (as 
it was called) took place, and our own shortcomings and 
failings were brought to light, what strides has English 
handcraft made, and how many opportunities for in- 
struction and self-improvement bave arisen and in 1877 
become matters of course ! 

But although very much has been accomplished with- 
in the last quarter of a century towards sound and 
practical instruction in pnnciples and their application, 
much stili remains to do for Technical Education. 

In France, Belgìum, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Austria, increasing opportunities were annually 
granted to craftsmen and men of science for pursuing 
their subject and obtaining thorough instruction. Eng- 
land and Russia contrasted unfavourably in this respect 
with these coimtries, similar facilitìes being certainly 
limited and very expensive. Within the last few years 
Russia has made vast progress in educational matters, 
and merits place with other artistic and sdentifìcnations. 
The labours of the Pedagogie Society of St. Pctersburg 
alone, founded in 1864, may be referred to as a proof. 

We will now endeavour, in a very general way, to 
glance at what has been done and is doing for technical 
instruction in our own country durìng the past half- 
century. 

It would perhaps not be incorrect to say that the 
foundation of mechanics' institutes some five and thirty 
years ago^ and with them of free librarìes and reading- 
rooms, is the root from which Technical Education in art 
and science has grown to its present dimensions. They 
began principally in the chief manufacturing towns of 
the north of England, in a- very humble way. To 
Manchester belongs the leadership in this matter; but 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Wolverhampton, and other 
towns soon followed ; and indeed any centre of manu- 



facturing industry now boasts of at least one, if not 
both, of these establishments for its working members. 
These mechanics' institutes afford to artisans at as 
moderate a rate as possible, by means of evening classes, 
lectures, meetings, and discussions, valuable opportunities 
for self-help and education, and by them some really 
good results bave been produced, and much practical 
knowledge has been disseminated. 

One of the earliest institutions started for higher 
instruction in technical science was the College of 
Engineering, established at Putney about 1840. This 
comprised schools for teaching (chiefly in mechanics) 
theoretical principles, and also complete workshops in 
which the theory leamt in the schools could be carried 
out by the students under competent supervision. The 
College was open for some ten or fifteen years, but 
ultimately died away, owing probably to inconvenience of 
locality, to the high fees charged in order to secure 
successful support for the maintenance of the enterprise ; 
and finally through the graduai spread of means of 
instruction obtainable at mechanics' institutes. About 
the same time also, the present Royal School of Mines 
was established, in which special education is given in 
mineralogy, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, and cognate 
subjects especially connected with mining. To these 
physical sciences is joined the study of mechanics, in- 
volving the pnnciples of shaft sinking, galleiy driving, 
pumping, blastmg, getting and boring, ventilation, haul- 
age, and such-like operations. The Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street, opened in 1851, is connected 
with the Royal School of Mines. 

Another successful institution, begun about 1850, 
was the College of Chemistry in Oxford Street TTiis 
school for pure chemical research and study, aimed 
at giving to students, at a moderate rate, thorough prac- 
tical and theoretical teaching. The very able and gifted 
Dr. Hofmann, now Professor at the University of Berlin, 
was head of this college until it ceased tohaveexistence; 
for when the present science schools of the Science and 
Art Department were established, the College of Chemis- 
try was broken up, and transferred students, library, and 
laboratories, to South Kensington. 

The Agricultural College at Cirencester is another 
of the elder brethren of modem scientific establishments. 
At this college the theory and practice of Agriculture 
are taught; also chemistry in relation to soil, aspect, 
and manures ; the rotation and growth of crops, and ali 
other such agricultural problems. The College has ac- 
complished in a quiet manner an immense amount of 
useful work. 

The Schools of Art and Science founded by Govern- 
ment, under the direction of the Coundl on Education, 
are undoùbtedly the most important establishments for 
technical education in England. The Art Schools begun 
in 1837, under the dtle of "Schools of Design," were 
first opened at Somerset House. Afterwards in 1853, 
they were transferred to Marlborough House. The 
classes continued to increase, and in 1857 were moved 
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pennanently to South Kensington. Many valuable prizes 
are atUched to these schoois, and are open to male and 
female students. Besides these at Kensington, vhich 
may be called the centrai organisation, there are eleven 
sduwls of art in the metropolis, and nine bundred and 



the centre for Science dasses dispersed throughout the 
country. These schoois are fitted up completely, both 
for lectuies and practical work. The following list of 
subjects studied in the Science Schoois will show the 
complete nature of the woilc carried on. 



COVBK OF ALBUM, 
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fifteen schoob and classes over the country, ali connected, 
as to instrucdon and Government grants, with the Science 
and Art Department In 1876 there were 51,222 students 
examined in these schoois. 

The Science Schoois opened in 1873, under the super- 
vision of the Department, are also permanent, and fòrm 



Practical, Piane, and Solid Geometry ; — Machine Con- 
struction and Drawing ; — Building Construction ; — Naval 
Architecture ; — Pure Mathematics ; — Theoretical Me- 
chanìcs ; — Applied Mcchanìcs ; — Acoustics, Light, and 
Heat ; — Magnetism and Electridty , — Inorganic Chemìs- 
try , — Oi^anic Chemistry ;— Geol<^ ;— MÌneral<^ , — 
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Animai Physiology ; — Botany ; — General Biology ;~ 
Mining; — Metallurgy; — Navigation;— Nautìcal Astrono- 
my ; — Steam ; — Physical Geography, and Physiography ; 
— Frìnciples of Agrìculture. 

The growth of Science Classes and Schoois has been 
veiy remarkable, as in 1876 there were 1456 of them 
under Government, containingupwardsof 57, 988 students. 

Space compels us to conclude wìth a simple enumera- 
tion of some of the othet existing institutions in London 
for scientific and technical study. 

The Engineering School at the Crystal Palace. It 
has library, lecture rooms, and workshops, and has been 
very successful. 

The Day and Evenii^ Classes at King's College, 
giving instniction in mcchanical and othcr sciences. 

The Classes at University College. 

The Birkbcck Institution's Evening Classes, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

The Classes of the London Institution, Finsbuiy 
Circus, for male and female scholars. 

The College at Cooper's Hill, entirely devoted to the 
higher branches of Engineering. 

The Working Mcn's College, Great Ormond Street. 

The Working Women's College, Fitiroy Street, Fitzroy 
Square. 

The ^Artisans* Institute, Castle Street, St Martin's 
Lane. 

The South London Working Men's College, Black- 
friars Road. 

The Gresham Lectures, " For the instruction of youth 
and others of this City (London), in useful knowledge ;" 
founded by Sir Thomas Gresham, who died in 1579. 
For the year 1874, the subjects of these lectures were 
Astronomy, Physics, Rhetoric, Law, Geometry, Divinity, 
and Music. The lectures are given in Tenn lime only 
at the present Gresham College, which was opened in 
1843. Sir Thomas Gresham's Foundation howevcr, 
provides specially that lectures should be given " cvery 
day of the week" for the instruction of youth. 

The Scholarships founded by the eminent engineer 
and roechanician Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart, of Man- 
chester, for aiding youth in technical study, bave given 
great ìmpetus to practical teaching. 

This Foundation was established in 1868. It com- 
prises thirty scholarships, of the annual value of 100/. 
each, which are tenable for three years. 

According to Sir Joseph Whitwoith's desire they are 
to be applied, " For the further instruction of young mcn 
not exceeding twenty-six years of age, natives of the 
United Kingdom , or hcr Colonies, selecied by open 
competition for their intelligence and proficiency in the 
theory and practice of mechanics and its cognate 
sciences." Sir Joseph fiirther expresses bis hope that 
means may be found for bring^ng science and industry 
into closer relation with each other than at present 
obtains in this country. 

The hotder of these scholarships may travel, go to the 
universities or colleges affording scientific or technical 



instruction, and can be aided in gctting admission to 
machine shops and other practical establishments. In 
1873, at Sir Joseph Whitworth's desire, the holders of 
his scholarships were required to devote diemselves 
"entirely" to the prosecution of their education as 
mechanical engineers. 

The scholarships are not to be applied as rewards for 
past merit, but as aids and encouragements to fiuther 
study. llieoTy as well as practice in the shop are 
expected from the scholar by examination, and he 
receìves a certificate of merit on his produdng satis- 
factory evidence of his self-ìmprovement from the place 
of study, or workshop, which he has attended durìi:^ his 
three years' tenure of his scholarship. 

The examinations for Sir Joseph Whitworth's Scholar- 
ships are held annually. The last was held in May, 
1876, under the Science and Art Department of the 
Council on Education, to which the carrying out of the 
details and purposes of Sir Joseph's munificent Founda- 
don has been by him entirely entrusted. 
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LYONS SILK. 



SINCE the days of the "Most Christian King" 
Louis XL Lyons has experienced many vicissitudes 
of fortime. The first silk-manufactuiing city of 
Europe, she has been subject to frequent trade crises, 
Iroin the times of Brìssonnet and Turqucti to those of 
Lassalle and Jacquard. At one time rich and flourìsh- 
ing, ber loom veavers — exempt from taxation, and ex- 
ceptionally favourcd by royalty — were r^arded as the 
most prosperous subjects of the French monarch; while 
at another, histoiy depicts them perìshìng by hungei and 
telieved temporarily by a Quixotic deciee of Francis I, 

The wars of the Fronde, the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the levott of the city against the Convention 
in 1793, the Austhan campaign of Buonaparte in 1814, 
the riots of 183&-7 — ali bave contrìbuted in a greater 
or less d^ree to cause serìous distress and great depres- 
sion in the tiade. 

Just now we bear of new treaty relations to be entered 
into between France and England, and negotiations 
pendiog between the respective govemments. It seems 
strange, in the face of the hìstory of the past seventeen 
years, and the vast gaios of France by the free-trade 
system, to find that there can stili exist a body called 
a FrohibitioD Committee, ui^ng severe fiscal restrìc- 
tions upon ali imports, and influenced by protec- 
tionist syinpathies. M. Fouyer-QuertieT and Us frìends 
will do well to remembei that during the first ulne years 
sncceeding the treaty of 1860 the export of French silk 
increased twenty per cent, and that although the 
English manufactoiies of Coventry weie almost ruined 
by the competition, yet we heard no munnurs in this 
country of prohibitory statutes or excrbitant duties. 
Lyons is at present passing through a severe crìsis, 



owìng to prolonged depression of the sUk trade, but 
&om causes not akin to those which we have already 
enumerated as affecting the history of her commerce. 

There are a vast number of looms employed in the 
trade, and these are scattered throughout Lyons, the 
subuibs, and the surrounding country. Of manufactorìes 
proper there are pracdcally none, save for dyeing 
purposes. The principles of coaducting the work are 
almost as siraple as they wete in the fourteenth century. 
The town weavers are congregatcd, for the most part, in 
the Faubourg Crolx-Rousse, and hcre it is that the father 
of the famìly, with his wife and chìldien, or with his 
joumeymen, works up the raw material as he is instructcd 
by his employer. Now, as we wiite, hundreds of these 
looms are sileni, and the chef tT atelier xaA simple joumey- 
man alike are out of work. A great ciy of distress has 
come from the south, for the raw silk is not to be had, 
and busy hands are idle perforce. Even supposìng the 
employer has a large stock of it on haod, be does not 
give it out, for he is unable to pay the weaver for the 
finishcd production, because he hìmself cannot sell at 
present market prices. 

The ends of the earth have been searched for the 
causes of this depression. People apparently sane have 
gone so far as to assert that poor M. Ordinaire, by an 
unfortunate speech in the French Chamber of Deputìes, 
has blighted the commercial prospects of the Lyonnaise 
so far, at least, as silk is concerned. Anyone capable of 
broaching a theory so absurd must be ignorant of the 
simplest prìndples of sociology or politicai economy, 
and we humbly suggest a perusal of the works of Mill, 
Buckle, or Herbert Spencer, or at least half an hour's 
conversation with die shade of Adam Smith. 

Other theorists, perfectly well informed of course, and 
in consequence delightfiilly vague, refer lo the war in the 
East, and the politicai complications in Western Europe, 
and fancy that these explam ali difficulties,and that they 
have satis&ctorily solved the problem. Some have 
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hìcted that the weavere of modem days are not so enter- 
prising nor so inventive as theii forefàtbers, wbile others — 
unkind criticsl — ^have pointed to the lowered qualìty 
of the silk, and spokea of this as if it were a cause, and 
Dot, as it really is, a consequence of the condnued 
depresàon of trade. It ceitainly ìs not Erom want of 
enterprise or invention upon the pait of the Lyons 
weavers that such a state of things has come about 
The newspaper cotrespondents and would-be-critics have 
placed the cart before the horse, since the Lyons weaver, 
admitting the deterìoration of the manufactured article, 
is not the autbor of the wrong, but the victim of surrotind- 
ing circumstances. 

Some wiscacres suggested that the depiession was due 
to the faìiure of the silkcrop of 1876, but almost every- 
one knows that it produced a transient prosperity, and 
that in a few weeks many tbousand pounds sterling were 



not evcE attempi to gel at the root of the eviL We are 
quite aware that over-production is teUing upon the 
market, and that, for instance, the Amerìcans of both 
North and South have to consume immense stocks of 
Lyons produce before the demand cau again be in 
excess of the supply, but ovei-pioduction is only a 
partial and indirect cause of the state of afiaìrs, if ìndeed 
it can be called a cause at ali. Something also may be 
said in favour of the theory that it is a sympathetic 
depression, one due at least in part to the universal 
stagnation of trade. The depression of our own great 
iodustries ìs lamentable, and &om naturai causes it reacts 
upon no class of trader in so great a degree as it does 
upon the dealer in, and pioducer of, what is after ali but 
a luxury. In such crises extravagance must go to the 
Wall for a time. Then comes a contìnued fall in prìces, 
and then as a consequence «mployers stop tfaeir looms. 
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made tn Lyons. It must, however, be admitted that the 
weaver was not benefited by this passing success, for it 
was simply the result of day to day speculation in raw 
silk, and the market quotations of the last sÌx months, 
as apphed to the manufactured ardde, are merely 
nominai, for the raw material was never employed in any 
guantity at these rates. 

When we bear people say that high-priced silks are 
a drug in the market, and fhat business is at a stand stili, 
we must look a httle deeper into the quesdon before we 
venture to pronounce upon the causes of the depression. 
Of course it Is possible to write with gravityand impress- 
iveness about abnormally large producdon being syn- 
chrooous with a dimìnished demand. But this is, after 
ali, notiiing bnt tali talk. Ignorance always clothes 
itself in this kind of verbiage. This is merely a state- 
ment of the question which ìs patent to ali, and does 



The big buyer, who has a suf&cient stock in hand for 
present purposes, holds back until deeper distress causes 
a fiirther fall, and then perhaps becoming a speculator 
buys for the rìse, and waits for prices to recover. This is 
the truth, but not the whole truth. Must dealers and 
producers and speculators bear ali the blame? Must 
we look at them as a syndicate of ogres, eager to dcvour 
the community at large? Have we ouiselves had no 
part in the matter? We have not encouraged or 
demanded spurìous imitatìons. We have not lived beyond 
our means, and tried to vie with our richer neighbouis. 
We have not curbed individuai taste, 01 refused to allow 
it to develope. We have not yiclded ourselves blìndly 
and implicitly io the so-called laws of fashion ! ! We 
have neither required nor winked at adulterations at any 
time, nor been grati&ed because we have bccn able to 
" dress as a lady upon 15/, a yeat " 1 
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Upon reflecdon we think it wiU be found true that the 
public is laigely answerable for the present lesult. Tbere 
ìs no doubt but that the standard of excellence has been 
lowered in reference to silks, and that adulteration has 
been as much pracdsed bere as in the maldng of butter 



Parisian diessmakers ? That which is suggested or dic- 
tated becomes in the eyes of some fair leader of society 
" quite too lovely," and lo ! in a moment it is famous. 
A wild desire to possess that which is the rage now seizes 
upon coimdess hosts of imitators. Theie is no cultiva- 
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or any other of the thousand and one things dow offeied 
to the innocent consumer. But whose fault is this? 
Have we — the public — not yìelded wilhout a murmur to 
the dominatioii of Fashion ? Have we not wiUingly, joy- 
fiilly, ali over the world submitted to what is vaguely 
called * the mode,' and which simply means a clique of 



tion of individuai taste, no discriminatioD. Our grand- 
mothers were' content with one good silk diess wheie 
their granddau^ters are not satisfied with half a dozen. 
Those considered the quality of the material, and were 
enterprising enough to exercise their individuai judg- 
ment and taste, but these don't care a pin about the 
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quality, so that it meets the passing need of the prescnt 
mode ; and as to taste, it is summed up in the two words 
" latest style." If ali our daughters and nieces and hdles 
causines and better halves transfer their allegiance from 
Lyons to Roubaix, and glide and stroll and promenade 
in " mixed dresses," composed partly of silk and partly of 
wooUen, or other mixed fabric, at the beck of a Parisian 
coterie, why wonder at the lessened demand for pure 
silks ? If " the dear girls " would only take to wearing 
silks again, and not be content with anything that was 
not good and comparatively pure, we should hear less 
about depression in the trade. 

The fact is that we live in an age of^* shoddy," and are 
content with the appearances of things. We have no 
technical education, no culture in relation to dress, and 
we are the mere victims of a passion which permeates ali 
classes of society. From rank to rank, from boudoir to 
scullery, from Lady Ask-Worth to Martha Ann, our 
general servant, the desire steals and spreads, to seem to 
others to be what we are not And in his tum the 
Lyons maker is the victim of these circumstances. He 
cannot enter into rivalry of mixed fabrìcs with his more 
northem brother of the loom. He must stand or fall 
by silk alone, but he must also live. If he is to depend 
for his future subsistence upon the excellence of his 
produce, his chances of success seem poor indeed. He 
is but the instrument of a too credulous public ; and when 
we talk largely about adulteration, especially in an article 
like silk, of which the adulteration is so subtle, we should 
also remember that these are the days of shoddy-worship 
and subjection of individuai taste— of slavery to fashion 
and base imitation — of sham jewellery and paste diamonds 
— of false hair and golden fluids — of rickety houses 
and veneered fumiture — of sanded sugars and cheap 
claret, and that we must despair of getting back to 
primitive ideas about the standard of excellence in any- 
thing until we begin to show some signs of reform in 
ourselves. 

Lyons stili maintains its high rank among the manu- 
facturing centres of the world. It contains ali the 
elements necessaiy to the composition of a successful 
community. It has unlimited capital — ^highly developed 
inventive faculties — ^men of enterprise, talents, experìence, 
and artistic skill, and an intense belief in its own ultimate 
success. The present cloud of distress is but a passing 
one. Its edge, rugged and dark indeed, is now visible 
above the horizon, and amid the muttered thunders of 
threatened politicai convulsions the philosophical ob- 
server sees the calm and prosperous future that lies 
beyond. 

By the superficial indeed, consequences are claimed 
as causes, and so we have a jargon in which M. Ordinaire 
and M. Pouyer-Quertier — Eastem questions and Wes- 
tern politicai complications — ^want of native enterprise 
and &ilure of locai inventive faculty — depreciated quality 
of silk and gigantic systems of adulteration — failure of 
silk crops and effect of frosts on mulberry trees— are with 
a ludicrous ignorance commingled, and the tangled mass 



is thrown at the feet of the bewildered inquirer as the 
answer to ali his questions. One would think also that 
the absurd notions respecting trade in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centurìes were about to be revived. For, 
ridiculous as it may appear, one of the remedies proposed 
for the relief of the commercial crisis at Lyons was that 
the Government should legislate respecting it, and it is a 
fact that they gave an order for half a million francs 
worth of silk stuffs for office decoration, hoping to alle- 
viate the distress — the result being that for two months 
one hundred looms out of sixteen or seventeen thousand 
were at work. Government intervention is always 
useless. As Mr. Buckle in his * History of Civilisation ' 
says, '^Every European Government which has legislated 
respectmg trade has acted as if its main object were to 
suppress tlie trade and min the trader. Instead of 
leaving the national industry to take its own course, it 
has been troubled by an interminable series of regulations, 
ali intended for its good, and ali inflicting serious harm." 
No 1 Burke in England and Voltaire in France — the first 
historian who advocated free-trade principles — are equally 
strong in their assertions that such methods of bolstering 
are factitious and abortive, and they were the originators 
of the idea which was long afterwards formulated by 
Mr. Cobden* They were also amongst the first to 
acknowledge that the interference of legìslators is one 
of the greatoÈt obstructions to the development of com- 
meict^,^jành3X no legislation can stimulate its naturai 
activity>br-lnactivity. 

A hearty contempt for shoddy, a stem practical pro- 
test against the Autocracy of Fashion, and a keener 
appreciation of real worth, would do more to help the 
Lyons weaver than ali the entertainments that leaders 
of Parisian society may give in his behalf, ali the sug- 
gestions of well-meaning but unphilosophical legislators, 
and ali the contrìbutions that have been poured into his 
lap, even if multiplied a thousand-fold. When matrons 
and maidcns revert to the simple tastes of the past, and, 
asking for gpod old-fashioned pure silks, will reject with 
well-meritcd scom ali cheap and nasty products of the 
loom, we shall have a glorìous revival of the Lyons 
trade, the School of Arts will send out its trained students 
again — z, new stimulus be given to inventors and de- 
signers, and the click of myriad shuttles will be heard 
from moming to night in naturai response to the un- 
changeable laws of demand and supply. 
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NAVAL EDUCATION. 



MUCH attcDtion has lately been drawn in Parliament 
and elsewhere to the positìon in the Navy of 
those officets whose dutìes demand the more 
complete study of appUedscience, and it has been shown 
that, although the amount of scientific knowledge neces- 
saiy for the satìsfactoty management of the costly aad 
complicated machìnery of our modem war-vessels, ìs at 
least equal to, if not greater than, that necessary for the 
navigatìoa of the vessels and the fighting of their guns, 
yet the system of tcchnical education which is at present 
adopted by the Admiralty has within itself many eleraents 
of weakness and imperfection. 

Loolcing back to the days of Nelson, St Vincent, or 
Collingwood, we note how frequently the issues of naval 
contests were decided by the bull-dog qualities of the 
Brìdsh seaman, and, allowing that thcie was much scope 
for manceuvre, and the display of strategie abiHty on the 
part of the ofhcers, it witl not, wc think, be denied that 
the latter qualities proceeded rather from inherent genius, 
cultivated by actual practice at sea, than fix>m any abstract 
study of science apart from the tuition of the quaitei- 
deck. Indeed, the custom which fonnerly existed of 
devoting the duty of navìgating the ship exclusively to a 
class of subordinate officers, apart from the commander 
and executive or fi^ting officers, had a stiong tendency 
to discourage in die latter the cultìvation of even that 
amount of scientific knowledge which the ordinary 
navigation of the ship would reqnire. Of htte years 



these conditions bave been completely overturoed; the 
war-vessel of the present day is a machine whose com- 
plicated structure renders high scientific attainment as 
necessaiy among the officers who wìll bring ber into 
action, as among the constructors who design and build 
her. In the gunnery department alone, the amount of 
scientific refinement lately introduced is perhaps the most 
striking. Cannon nidely formed of one soUd mass of 
cast-iron, weighing some 5 tons, mounted upon wooden 
carriages, held to the ship's side by hempen ropes, and 
Ioaded, pointed, and fiied by the brutal application of 
the muscular force of a dozen men, were the weapons 
with which our sea battles were fonnerly won. Now, we 
bave guns forged of wrought-iron in vaiious sections, and 
fitted together with ali the nicety of mechanical skill ; 
guns which, attaining a weight of 81 tons without the 
iron camage or other fittings, are Ioaded, pointed, fired, 
and altogether contioUed by machinery so powerful and 
yet so delicate that, whiie it moves weights measured by 
hundreds of tons, it may be controlied by the strength of 
a child's hand^guns which fired by electricity concentrate 
in a single instant of time the whole force of the vessel's 
broadside, Mr, E. J. Reed, our greatest living authority 
on Naval Constniction, says in a recent letter to the 
Times: "Every war-vessel is now a steamer, and some 
of our most powerful and valuable ships bave not a sail 
upon them ; but on the contrary are buge eogines of 
war, animated and put into activity in every part by 
steam, and steam alone. The main propelling engines 
are worked by steam, a separate steam-engine starts and 
stops them ; steam ventilates the monster; steam weighs 
the anchor ; steam steers her ; steam pumps her out if 
sbe leaks ; steam Ioads the gun ; steam traìns it ; steam 
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elevates or depresses it The ship is a steam being." 
To ali impartial minds it must be evident that^ for the 
issue of naval contests, and for the maintenance of her 
maritime supremacy, this country is dependent in the 
veryhighest degree upon the trained scientifìc skill of 
her naval officers ; and when we speak of naval officers 
we include those whose duty it is to design and build the 
vessel, and to maintain her structural integrity when at 
sea, for upon the education and fitness for duty of this 
class the efficiency of the Navy depends to quite as great 
an extent as upon the fitness of that branch of the service 
known as the executive. 

If the value of Naval Education is so great and national, 
it is hard to realise that such meagre efforts bave been 
made by successive Govemments to supply the means 
necessary for the proper education of naval officers. 
This periodical is established for no party purpose, and it 
is no part of our intention to attack the acts of any 
Administration because of its politicai principles, but, 
where we see a national want so inefficiently and so im- 



perfectly supplied, we will not hesitate to cali attention 
» t9 tfie fact, no matter at whose door the blame should 
He. And this question of Naval Education has been 
neglected — neglected too long for the wel&re of the 
country; and the purpose of our articles under this 
heading is to point out wherein the defects bave existed 
in the past, to consider what is now being done, and to 
suggest what in our opinion may be most advantageously 
done in the future. Nor, when speaking of Naval 
Education, should it be supposed that the importance of 
the subject is confined to the Royal Navy ; the Mercantile 
Navy is too extensive, and the proper education of its 
officers is too closely related to the national welfare to 
be .worthy of only a passing reference ; and indeed it may 
be that a more dose union of the Royal and Mercantile 
Marine in respect to education and interchangeability of 
duties, would solve many of the difficulties which beset 
the path of our naval administrators, and reduce, to an 
important extent, the immense annual outlay upon the 
war navy. 



THE CONSERVATOIRE DES ARIS ET 

MÉTIERS. 



ONLY to speak of the above establishment in a way 
really worthy of the subject would take up more 
space tfaan the columns of ' Industriai Art' could 
well afiford. It is moreover questionable whetfaer a 
lengthy dissertation would convey a better idea of what 
the place really is than would a cursory glance over the 
building during a sharp walk through its . labyrìnthine 
galleries, for the walk must indeed be sharp if you wish 
to see enough to obtain even a vague conception of the 
true nature of an institution known to the world as the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. 

In guide-book style it may be described as located 
within the precinct of the ancient abbey, or rather 
prioxy, of Sakit-Martin-des^Champs, which in 1799 was 
affect^ to its use. The buildings have since been 
substantially repaired and considerably added to. The 
place, doubtless on reliable authority, is said to contain 
the richest collection known of objects of every kind in 
relation to what its name imports— Conservatoxy of Arts 
and Trades — supplemented by numerous laboratories 
for Chemical and physical experiments, and a library, 
which, although said to be somewhat poor, so far at least 
as fresh acquisitions are concemed, contains nevertheless 
dose upon two hundred thousand volumes. When in 
addition to the magnifìcent material display within its 
walls we are told that lectures are gratuitously given 



throughout the year — save in holiday time — ^to ali who 
wish to attend them, the modus operandi will be, to some 
extent, foreshadowed 

The coUections may appear to be rather promis- 
cuously classified — ^not, of course, in the catalogne — 
but so far as tracing them through the different 
gaUeries goes. They are grouped as under : — Descrip- 
tive Geometry and Geometrie Design; Metalluìgy; 
Hydraulic Machines ; Calculating Machines ; Astronomy ; 
Chronometry; Construction, induding building in dif- 
ferent materials ; Dynamometers ; tools of every kind ; 
Lithography, Printing, in its various branches, &a, 
Agriculture, Weights and Measures, Locomotion, Warm- 
ing and Lighting; Ceramic and Glass Ware; Physics, 
induding beat, light, magtietism, electridty, optics, 
meteorology, tclegraphy, &c. ; Manufacture of sugar, oil, 
&c. ; Chemical Products ; Textile fabrics and process 
of dyeing and printing the same. 

A staff of fiity-nine officials suffices for the management 
of the whole, and consists of one director, one sub- 
director, one secretary, one treasurer, two derks, four- 
teen professors, twelve assistants^ six laboratoxy boys, one 
librarian with one assistant, one keeper of designs and 
patents with one assistant, one curator^ one sub-curator, 
and fourteen assistants in charge of the coUections. 

A superficial glance over the exhibits is ali that can be 
expected at one visit, but it will be sufficient to show 
that the place is not a simple museum of curiosities ; 
practical people go there to add to their knowledge, 
tyros to gain experience, and the whole has more the 
appearance of a multifarious commercial bazaar tfaan 
anything else we could suggest in comparison. It is. 
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in&ct, an c/ib/ot^rfiibof ali sudi objects as have proved 
usefiil to mantind, and their progress tovards perfectìon 
will be easìly traced by a careful observer. 

As we pTOceed through the rooms we catch sight of 
sudi tbings as electrìc, poeumatic, microscopie, hydro- 
graphic, and sundiy other scientific apparatus, too 
noinerouB to mention, together vìth barometers, ther- 
roometers, dynamometcrs, &c., which for those wha can 
spaie the time cannot fail to captivate tbcir attention for 
houis together. The sciences of astronomy, geology, 
mineialogy, chemistiy, horography, &c., are ali repre- 
sented here and there by means of diagiams and in- 
stmments of preclsioo. Arithraetic and mathematics 
hold conspicuous places, and many of the calculatìng 



and logarithmic machìaes are of English make. Ali 
roedianical powers aie here shown in a most practical 
manuer, frran those whlch are borrowed from the 
clements to auch as owe their action to human or animai 
labour — from the wind, steam, or water miti, to the 
huilder's jack, the spit, and other similar contrivances. 

There are diminutive specimeos of many of the steam- 
engines in present use in the navy, models of ships from 
a DÌnety-two gun frigate of the old school to the present 
inaiclads ; miniature worksbops and làctoiies of abnost 
evety desciiption, fumished wilh Liliputian tools of most 
delicate make and accurate proportion. There are 
biidges, aqueducts, viaducts, ali models of the la^er 
coQstructions of the kind, many of which are in Great 
Britain or its possessions. Agrìcultural implements and 



farm-yard stock are not wanting, some of which, the 
waggons, for instance, are taken &om EngUsh models. 

But where we noticed the largest gathering at one 
time was in the hall on the ground-floor, where the 
machineiy was in motion. Here is a splendid display of 
hydraulìc power in the shape of breast-wheels, undershot 
and overshot wheels, the Archimedes screw, &c. ; and 
the sight of the water as it was being splashed about was 
quite le&eshing. (The models of windmills for com- 
grìnding or water-raising purposes are in an upper 
gallery, and, of course, stationaiy.) In this same hall 
we noticed a full-sized patent fire-engine of Sband and 
Mason's. In fact, throughout the whole of our stay in 
the Conservatory we were struck by the number of 



.escniAPius. fkom trk bkitisr tiusinti. 

exhibits of Englìsb origin ; and this reminds us that oa 
our way to catch a glimpsc of the laboratoiies and the 
library, we noticed not a few packages, some of rather 
large dimension, die labels on each of which conveyed in 
English that they must be handled with care, and that 
they were forwarded from the South Kensington Museum 
to " M. Trélat, Membre de l'Institut, Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiera, me Saint-Maitin, Paris." No doubt, as 
the acquaintanceship grows doser sdii, as it is bound to 
do, between the two institudons, the inteichange of such 
packages, whether in the shape of gifb or loans, will be- 
come more frequent, to the great benefit of ali concemed. 

Many of the objects oa vìew have been presented to 
the Museum by private individuals and industriai firms, 
while odiers were purchased at differcnt natìonal and 
International exhibidons, at public and private sales, and 
elsewhere. From these manifold souices the coUection 
has swollen to its present magnitude; it contains, 
however, nothing but what is absolutely indispensable to 
carry out the objects in view, and on that score it may 
be said to be the most pracdcal, and perhaps the richest, 
of its kind thiou^out the world. 

We have as much as hinted that no pen-and-ink 
descriptìon can funush an adequate idea of what the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, in reference to its 
scope, and the work it is called upon to peiform, really 
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is. M, Paul Hug:uet lus prefixed to the catalogue a 
short account of its eaily histoiy, aad of the several 
successive stages it has gone through bcfore reaching its 
actual development This gentleman ìnforms us that the 
philosopher Descartes is supposed to have been the first 
to think of gratuitously brìnging the study of physical 
sdence within reach of the million, but his idea was not 
cairied oiit in his time. Vaucanson, the famous 
automaton maker, towards the year 1775, commenced 
gathering together a number of machines and other 
implementa, and thus formed a collectioii fòr the purpose 
of educatìng the working classes in such matterà as 
might prove uscful to them in their several callings by 
adding to their skill while cultivating their intelligence. 
This collection he Icft at his death to the French Govern- 
ment, by whom it was thankfiUly accepted, and the 
whole was lodged at the Hotel de Mortagne, under the 
charge of a keeper. It was then decided that every 
invention which had proved worthy of a national reward 
should be added to the collection ; thus in a very few 
years — that is to say, towards the end of the last 
century — no less than dose upon five hundred new 
models were obtained. It is generally believcd that 
this Ducleus led to the formation of the Conscrvatoire ; 
at ajiy rate, it was tumed, in 1795, into a public depot — 
we might almost say repositoiy — for machines, models, 
toois, drawings, books, &c., whose use would be explained 
by special professors to those who came to them for 
information; and about the same time eight huiidred 
objects of art, collected for preservation, were added to 
the Vaucanson collection by decision of the Commission 
Temporaire des Arts. It was not, however, until four 
years later that the present building was selected for its 
reception, and this has been gradually added to as the 
requirements for space went on increasing, until it 
became the school par excelUntt to which diUgent and 
studlous artisans are wont to repair for improvement in 
mental and manual work in nearly eveiy branch of 
industiy. 

Two years after the Restoration a Conseil d'Amétioia- 
tion et de Perfectionnement was formed, partly to consist 
of the heads of departments of the Conservatoiie, and 
partly of men actually engaged in industriai putsuits, 
who were to supply practical ìnformation when needed. 

Towards the dose of the year 1819 it was decided 
that the Conservatoire should not only be an exhibition 
where questions might be put and answers retumed as 
to the merits and working of this and that apparatus, 
but a r^nlar instìtute where lectuies should be given 
and rc^ar courses of instructioii gone through. Chairs 
were cieated and their number subsequently added to 
as time went on, the last, and one of the greatest 
importance, that of Chimie Agrìcole et Analyse, being 
inaugurated in December 1853. The number of 
chairs amounts at present to eleven, and that of the 
professors to fourteen. The Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers is therefore and essentially a national institutìon 
subùdised by the Sute, and any one seeking for infonna- 



tion in lespect of scientific prìndples as applied to 
industry can select his subject and his teacber from the 
following hst : — 

SuijtcTi. Pvonuoi*. 

Gcometry ippUed to the Arti Colonel Lauuedot. 

Desciiptive Geometry M. de la Gournetie. 

Mechuiics applied to the AitE . . . . M. Tresca. 

Civìl ConstnictioDs M. E. Becquerel. 

General Chemistc? io its relationi to Industi? M. E. PétigoL 

ladustnal Chemistry M. A Girard. 

Chemittry «.pplìed to Dyeing, Pottery, and] 

GUes I 

Chemical Analysis 

Agrìcullnre M. Moli. 

Aeiicvltaral Works and Runl Engineerìng . M. Herré Haneoa. 

Spinning and Weaving M. Alcan. 

Politicai Econon; and iDdustrial Legidation M. Wolowski. 
Industriai Statistica] Economy M. J. Burat. 



>M. de Laynes. 
M. 



Each of the above professors, with- the exception of 
those for geometry, has the use of a private laboratory 
and an assistant, with occasionally the services of a boy. 
Eveiy apparatus used is suppUed by and belongs to the 
establishment. The largest of the lecture amphìtheatres, 
of which there are three, will contain seven hundred 
persons, the next in size three hundred, and the smallest 
two hundred. 

The greatest attention has been paid to ventilation, and 
the current, coming as it does from above, carries any 
fiune from the lecture-table downwards, thus preventing its 
ascension among the audience. The lectuies are free to 
ali comers, irrespective of sex or social position, and they 
take place some at 7.30 andothers at 8.45 p.m. On an 
average the number of attendants throughout the year 
may be computed at 250,000. The exhibiting rooms 
are never open at night ; in tact, no lighting apparatus 
for the purpose has ever been provìded. Pcople do not, 
as a rule, go there to while away an idle hour, but to 
gather Ìnformation, and it is their own fault if they 
do not leave it somewhat wiserthan when they went in. 

We shall occasionally have to reveit to this subject, 
for the sake of keeping our readers au courant of the 
doings in that most exemplary establishment 
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RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 



THE disciples of the late Joseph Hume tread very 
dosely on the heels of their master and exemplar 
in their zeal for husbanding the national resources, 
hut they lack his discrimination in the items of expen- 
diture which they single out for attack. Take, for 
instance, the recent discussion on the Civil Service Esti- 
mates. Mr. Dillvyn moved the reducdon of the vote of 
13,664/ for the Science and Art Department buildings 
by 5000/ For why ? Because, forsooth, that sum was 
to be devoted to the erection of an Art Library, and of 
a fa^ade on the south side of the South Kensington 
Museum. Now the work was undertaken at the urgent 
solidtation of the party to which the hon. niember for 
Swansea belongs, and it is being prosecuted gradually by 
the two First Commissioners of Works who bave been in 
office since. As Mr. Ferstcr, the author of the Educa- 
tion Act pertinently observed, the Art Library was a 
necessity; while it is only too true what Lord Sandon 
said, that a great part of it was in such a state as to en- 
danger the safcty of the collection. The Vice-Presidcnt 
ofthe Council significantly added, that the House having 
voted the sum for commencing the woik (so importaot 
not only to artista but to working-men) would hardlynow 
refiise what was required for its continuance. Neither did 
it, for on a division Mr. Dillwyn's obstructive resolution 
was defeated by a majority of fifty-eight. Rcally our 
senatois ought to know better and bchave more liberally. 

The Working Men's College in Blackfriars Road cannot 
boast the presti^ of the better known kindied institution 
founded by the kmested Professor Maurice, and ànce 
his death presided over by Mr. Thomas Hughes, yet 
it has been doing good service for the last nine years. 
At its re^pening this session, we are glad to see that 
among the oew classes are tcchnical classes for carpenters 
and bricklayers; elementaiy chemistry, modelling, and 
mathematics ; and preparatory training for the Civil 
Servict 

No one who appredates the genius of " The Oxford 
Unde^iraduate," who knows the impetus he has given to 
art, and the interest he has always takea in the weUarc 
of artisans, can fai! to be touched by anything in his 
penonal history. Into his private aflairs we should not 
bave dreamt of prying, but he has drawn the curt^n 
himself. In a letter to the St George*s Company, the 
museum of which is at Sheffield, Mr. Ruskin says he will 
invest 1300Z in purchasing an estate of thirteen acres 
near Sheffield, whereupon the workmen may spend their 
leisure. His fathcr bequeathed bim 130,000/, and his 
mother 37,000/ He began by giving his poorcr relatives 
17,000/, sold the pictures at a loss, assisted a young 
relative in business at a cost of 15,000/, spent 15,000/ 
on stables and hamess, has given 14,000/ toSt George's, 



and has besides spent 70,000/ in sundry ways. This 
now leaves him 54,000/., which he will reduce by giving 
the Marylebone property to the SL George's Company, 
the Heme Hill property to bis cousin, and will then invest 
the balance of 1 2,000/, and he says. Live or die on the in- 
terest" Comment on such unselfìshness were superfluous. 

South London is to bave an association for the ad- 
vancement of science, art, and literature. With the 
actìve co-operation of such gentlemen as Mr. Dresser 
Rogers and Dr. Lemprière, and a life-membershìp already 
exceeding a hundrcd, the society should be a success. 



NAXCISSDE. FKOH NAFLES HOSBOH. 

The Royal Aquarium, Westminster, has lately been 
showing rencwed symptoms of vitality, and is rapidly 
becoming odc of the most popular places of mingled 
amusement and instruction in the metropolis. Among 
the fresh attractìons has been opened an International 
Marìtime and Fiscatoiial Exhibition. It consista of 
exhibits of stufied fish by Government or societies, clubs, 
and private individuais ; coloured casts of fish ; models 
and apparatus of Taxidcrmists ; ali the apparatus of pis- 
ciculture ; designs of public and private aquaria : angler*» 
tackle; models of steam and sailing vessels, yachts, 
boats used in sea-fishing, life-boats, &c. The Dovelty as 
well as the utility of this project has ensured it such a 
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large amount of patronage as to lewaid the energy of 
Mr. W. W. Robertson, the superintendiog manager, by 
whoin it has been organised. To ali appeaiance this may 
now be eniolled among our permanent annual " lions." 

Manchester, more than most piovincial towns, has 
made wonderful strides of late yeara in architectural 
improvement Her Assize Courts, Exchange, and Town 
Hall, would do honour to any community. As a great 
commeicial empoiium, and hive of industry, we need not 
be surprìscd to bear that the school of art opened forty 
years ago should have outgiown the requirements of 
other days. A new building is to be erccted in Cavcndìsh 
Street, to afibrdadditìonal accommodation,and the 1 0,000/. , 
the puichase-money of the site, has already been sub- 



mi LAUBtTH SCHOOLS. 

scribed. Othei 15,000/. is needcd for the stnicture itself, 
which wìll no doubt be easily raised in a city of so much 
public spirit, especially whcn it is known that a permanent 
Gallery of Art is to be formed under the same roof The 
scheme was launched at a meeting in the Free Trade 
Hall, under the fosterìng caie of the Matquis of Huntly, 
Sir Henry Cole, C.B., Mr. Birley, M.P., Mr. Leslie, R.A., 
and other influential auspiccs — the Earl of Derby 
contributing 500/, to the funds. 

It was a very judicious step 00 the pari of our govera- 
ment when they tnstnicted their diplomatic servants 
throughout Europe (who so often have so Uttle to do) to 
report on the encouragement of the Fine Axts in the 
countrìes to which they were accredited. The results 
just published are thus summaiised ; — Baden gìves 5000/. 
a year in aid of art Copenhagen has a Fine Art Academy, 
with many galleries, professors, and students, at home 
and abroad, at the State expense. The Academy has 



capital to the amount of about 13,000/., and a yearly 
subsidy from the Government of 1800/. — ^in addition to 
the fces of 165 pupils, while the art collections of the 
Royal Palaces cost the nation 766/. per annum. In 
Austria, the chief point to note is that drawing is taught 
in every national school, as an indlspensable brajich 
of elcmentaiy education. Hence the Austrìan people 
are early indoctrinated with a tasle for the fine arts. 
Wiirtcmbeig spends large sums over hcr art schools; but 
this kingdom ìs also of a very practical tum, and supports 
numerous technical schools and colleges where workmen 
are trained in the fcsthetic and scientific princtples of 
their trades. Bavaria devotes 29,000/. per annum in aid 
of art, in addition to the lavish sum which King Max. II. 
and other monarchs spent in creating and stocking the 
museums and galleries of Munich and other dties. 
Greece is overawed by the grandeur of its past ; but is 
now reviving to a scnse of Its duty. Holland has good 
art galleries, but thoi^h it has produced great paJnters, 
yet now-a-days it does not seem to spend so much money 
in developing art as in preserving what it has, and in 
erecdng scientific museums. In Switzerland the Federai 
Government does not concem itself with art, this bcing 
left to the Cantons. Russia has schools of art at Moscow 
and St Petersburg, but, at present at least, "villainous 
saltpetre " and its connections absorb too much coin for 
any great sam to be devoted to the encouragement of art 
Prussia is, however, ahead of most of Europe in the sums 
it devotes to artistic objects, such as galleries, museums, 
art schools, the dnuna, music, and science. The budget 
set aside for these puiposes, in 1S76, 5,480,984 marks, 
which may be reckoncd at one shilling each. France, 
and the other countries not mentioned, have not been 
reported upon. But such dctails as we have givcn should 
be an incentive for prosecudng the good work at home. 
While so much is being done for art, science is also 
bestirring itself on the Continent We just leam from 
Pesth that our Hungarian friends are busy organising an 
expedition to be despatched next autumn to Central Asia, 
for the purpose of studying the mineralogy and botany of 
the unexplored parts of that region. Count Bela Szecheny 
is at the head of the enterprise. 

The best Exhibitioo cver held in Italy was opened on 
the 9th of Aprii at Naples, by the King, the Crown Piince, 
and three of the Ministers of State. It comprises, an 
esteemed correspondent on the spot informs us, ali the 
different branches of industriai art — carved and inlaid 
wood, cameos, worked tortoise-shell, lava, coiai, rich 
stuffs, lace, &c Seveial of the most distinguished Nea- 
politans have enriched the exhibition with contribudons 
from their private collecdons of antìquitìes. There is 
also a splendid display of the Capo di Monte porcelain 
and biscuits, amountìng to two thousand different types ; 
while the codia, iUuminated books of the middle ages, are 
well represented, besides specìmens of the most remark- 
able Works relating to art lately published. But what will 
most strike English vinton is the Grotto of Bethlehem, 
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with a great number of figuies by S. Martino, and 
artìstically arranged by the celebrated painter Filippo 
PaliiiL 

In this connection it may be noted that an appeal is 
being made under the auspices of Sir Rutheribid Alcock, 
Mr. Russell Gumey, Captain Douglas Galton, Dr. Max 
Schlesinger, and othet tnfluential gentlemen, for funds to 
make an additiou to the model schools in the Ex-Collegio 
Medico, at Naples, to which the GovemnieDt annually 
giant 3o,ooo£ The modest sum of 3000^ Ì3 required to 
open an industriai departmeot of the kind, which, according 
to Professor Villari, " transfonns paupers and ragrants into 
woikmea;" and also a bianch for training teachers. 
Snrely it will be forthcoming. 

An English Academy at Rome bids fair to be founded 
etc long, which wiU wipe out the disgrace of our being 
among the few great oations of Europe thus unrepresented 
in "the eternai city." The advocacy of Mr. Agnew will 
be appreciated by, and teli upon, ali lovers of Art. 
Meanwhilc, probably the best means of attaining the 
end in view would be by the appointment of a committec 
composed of ardsts resident in Rome and non-pro- 
fessional men resident in England, and the appointment 
of snch committee would be the proper work of ali sub- 
sciibers to the f^nd voting prò rata at a meeting 
eropowered to accept proxy votcs. The sum needed 
for the habitat of English Art in Rome, induding residence 
for a director, rooms for a due number of studcnts 
living in statu pupillari, proper halls for instruction 
and stady, &c, would be from eight to ten thousand 
pounds — surely a sum which Eogland nced not think 
twice abouL 

A«ONC provincial items falls to be recorded the recent 
opening of an Exhibition of ancient and modem tapestry- 
wo^ and lace, at Edinburgh. Prominent among those 
on this side the Tweed who bave lent a helping band to 
onr Scottish neighbours, are the Duke of Westminster, 
Lady RomìUy, and the Royal School of Art Needlework, 
South Kensington. We hear good accounts of the 
venture. 

Htn>D£RSFiELD is moviug in a good direction. In 
connection with the locai Mechanics' Institution there 
has been a school of art and design so successful 
that its extension is now desired by the erection of a 
building worthy of the growing requirements of the 
town. A deputation waited upon the Chamber of Com- 
merce, askìng its support foi a scheme enabradng the 
following objects : — Pattern designing, and its practical 
application to the loom ; — Chemistry, especially as applied 
to dydng, scouring, and bleaching ; — Machine and building 
Gonstraction ; — Mechanical drawìng, and its application 
to machine and building construction ; — The principles 
of mechanics; — Mathematics, especially as applied to 
mechanical art; — Phy^s, embracing light, sound, and 
beat, and magnetism, and electridty; — School of Art, in 
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connection with the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington. It is estimated, that to ensure these objects, 
without any uonecessaiy display, not less than 6000^ 
would be required. 

Taking heart of giace from their Japanese neighbours, 
the Chinese are also aping European institutions, so far 
at least as scientific apparatus can be accommodated to 
"Celestial" tastes. A polytechnic at Shanghai is the 
latest development of the Orientai spread of dvilisation. 
Through the efforts of our late Consul, Mr. Walter 
Medhurst^ and Mr. Fryer, the Honorary Secretaty, 
Pepper's ghost will soon bc visible in China. Not only 
so, but more substantial proofs of the wonders of the 
Western world will not be wanting which include the 
kaleìdoscope, the chromotrope, the microscope, &c 



A preliminary inspection of the varìous instruments 
prìor to thór being despatched to their destinatìon, has 
been held, at which the Chinese envoys were present, 
and with the resnlts of which they expressed their highest 
satìsfaction. 

Elsbwkere we bave noticed the efforts being made 
by the City Guìlds to piomote technical education. The 
Shipwrights are not disposcd to lag behind in the good 
work. At their banquet the other evening, the dining- 
hall was decorated with emblems of the handicraft, 
acting as reminders that the Company are strìving to 
advance this important industry. Mr. Reed, M.P. (no 
mean authority), spoke out manfiilly, expressing bis 
opinion that, in seeking to diffuse that education — and 
particutarly that technical education — which enabled the 
poor to nm an equal race with the classes abovc them, 
the varìous liveries of London would tend to make 
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pemtanent, in a higher degree thao by any other course, 
theìr own immediate inteiests. He was followed by 
Mr. fiarnaby, C.R, Constructor to the Admiralty, who 
admitted that Eogland was behind other countrìes 
(notably France) in the sdence of shipbuilding, and 
hoped that the ShipwrìghtG' Company would become the 
great referees in matters of proper naval workmanship 
and design. Mr. Wigram, too, advocated the diffusion 
of technical education, and trusted that members of 
Patliatneat would become impressed with the convictioD 
that questions with refcrcnce to the rights and wrongs 
of shipwrights shotild be decided by the Shipwr^hts' 
Company. Thcse utterances are encouraging, and they 
are multiplying day by day. 

The Frussian Government, recognising the necessity 
of extending the system of Technical Education, have 
deputed the Director of the German Museum of Industiy 
at Berlin, Dr. Grunow, and Privy Couacillor Liiders, to 
proceed to Austria for the purpose of inspecting the 
recently established Government Schools of Industry 
and Alt; it being the intention of the Minister of 



Commerce, Dr. Achenbach, to establish similar schools 
on the Austrìan system in Prussia. The two Commis- 
sioners visited in the course of the joumey the Weaving 
School at Rumburg, the Glass Industry Schools at 
Steioschonan and Haìda, and the Government Art 
Industry School at Reichenberg; the Pottery School 
at Znaim, the Drawing and the Art Industry Schools 
at Brìinn, and others, and expresscd themselves io 
highly satisfàctory terms on the oiganisatioD of these 
schools, and the method of instruction; ìt may be 
noticed bere that these schools are purposely placed 
in the various centres of special locai industiies. 

The Art-Industiy School of the Austrian Museum for 
Art and Industry at Vienna, was frequented durìng the 
first school-semester, 1876-77, by 163 pupils (among 
whom were 33 ladies). According to their nationalitìes 
there were 134 from Austria and Hungary (75 from 
Vienna), la from the German Empire, two each from 
Belgium, Swìtzerland, Denmark, and Russian-Poland ; 
five from Italy, onc from Turkey (Bosnia), and one 
from Japan. 
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A Manual of the Sistorical Dmelopmait of Art — Pre- 
Mstork, Aneienf, Clatsù, Eariy Christian: with 
special referetue to Archiiecture, Satipture, Frinting 
and Omamentation. By G. G. Zerffi, Ph.D., &c 
Hardwìcke and Bogue, 1876. 

WE gathci from the pages of this manual that the 
very woefiil &lling off everywhere observable in 
our general knowledge of design in the Industriai 
Aits during the last twenty years may be distinctly traced 
to the mode of instrucUon insisted upon by the Depart- 
ment of Art, almost from the time of its first inception. 
The writer states that so Ikr have we become severed 
from the purer and more rational system that formerly 
obtained in En^and, the study of Art History at the 
present dme, " which ought to form one of the most 



important subjects of our educational system, is entirely 
neglected in ali our educational establishments," and as 
proof of this ignorance on the part of those to whom 
was confided this important branch of national training, 
the writer proceeds to show that the kindred institution 
for the promotion of Social Science, after twenty years' 
exìstence, has only wakened up to discover that "there 
is such a factor in humanity as Art," and marks the 
result of our indiffercnce, by quoting from the Dcpart- 
menfa Rcports on the works of the Schools of Art in 
r876, in which it is recorded that "ourwant of workman- 
like power over the material," contiastmg our products 
with foreign industries of a like character, "is very 
conspicuous." 

The public may naturally inquire how it comes to pass 
that with unlìmited fiinds at their disposai our national 
teachers contrived with such fatai succesTio obliterate 
whatever traces of art-power their predccessors, Flaxman 
and Reynolds, had disseminated ; or, whilst we were 
being luUed into so dense a stupoi, the workshops of 
Germany, Switzerland, and Austria were so active in 
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successfiitly producing whatever was of acknowledged 
value in the tnarkets of the world? It Ì3 evidently seen 
that our artistic aspirations bave been dnarfed by the ex- 
elusive contemplation of these horribly false forms of a 
debased type of mediseval art, which, owing to want 
of enlighteameiit at the peiiod of their adopUon by 
the Departinent, were misiakcn for trae ' renaissance ' 
pattems. 

In no other way can we account for the prcponderance, 
at the present lime, of that amazing heap of cosdy 
nibbish which fills the show-rooms of our mannfacturers 
of articlesof householddccorationj and as a consequcnce, 
the dwellings, of ali those who have money sufficient 
to enable them to invest in the purchase of such 
things. 

Let US hope, now that a newer and more rational method 
of teaching has been adopted at Kensington, our new 
guides wìll help us out of the mire into which we had 
laUcn. It was through no fault of his own, that Grseculus, 
made famous by Juvenal, any more than Zcrili, Ph.D., 
was ready at a momenfs notìce to bccpme — 

" Gmnmaticiu, rhetor, geometm, piclor, aliptei. 
Anj^r, schcEiiDbate», tnedicns, nuigiii," 

for it was simply the skilful traimng they both received 
in early Iife that enabled them to accept any vocation, 
no matter how foreign to their tastes or inclinatioo ; and 
by sheer force of steady and laborious reading he couid, 
at the word of command, become even a lecturer on art, 
with no other materials than a national library like that 
of the British Museum and iu catalogue, by which the 
treasures contamed therein are so readily available to 
■ anyone possessed of his industry and culture. The 
roanual shows on every page the genius of the wiiter, 
who, caring n«thing for the subject in itself, misses of 
course that enthusiasm which pervades evcry thought ol 
the trae writer on art, but enables him to group and 
systcmatise the broad subject he has undertaken to deal 
with in such a clear and casily foUowed course that the 
student following in his steps cannot by any means 
blunder in the pursuit of his studies, for which this hook 
is a very fair manual. It is to be hoped in the now 
wiser goverament of the schoois, that inducements — in 
the shape of permanent professorships — will be held out 
to tempt a few out of the many of the able and very 
competent youths rcceiving instruction, to devote them- 
selves to this much needed vocation, by bccoming 
cultivated exponents of the history and development of 
Art History, 

Industriai Conàliaiim. By Henry Croupton. London: 
Henry S. King & Co. 
To readers situated in a '"iniifiì''tii'ÌTìg country, whose 
wealth depends as greatly upon the results of labour as 
upOQ minerai produce, the subject of this hook must 
bave a suipassing interest. Tbere aie few who doubt 
that the danger of foreign competitìon has become much 
greater of late years, and this danger can only be met 
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by greater oneness of feeling and more harmonious 
action amongst masters and men. So long as the work- 
man regards his master as the naturai enemy of his 
class, seekÌDg the most labour for the least pay, and so 
long as the master regards the workman as one caring 
only for his weekly wage, and without interest in the 
ultimate success of the trade in which they were to- 
gether embarked, so long will a sense of insecurity aod 
antagonism prevali: but we look confidently for im- 
provement in the future. Masters and men are now 
realising the truth that their interests can never be 
separated, that it is to the consumer they must together 



look for reward, and that it is only the consumer whose 
intercsts present the converse to their own. 

No better evidence of the growth of this healthy 
feeling could be found than in the pages of the book 
before us. As an advocatc of the principles of Trades 
Unionisro, and as an appointed referee or umpire be- 
tween employers and employed, the author may be 
expected to have a very complete grasp of his subject, 
and a pemsal of his book fully justifies the expectation. 
Starting with a review of " the industriai situation," a 
brief chaplcr gives the reader a veiy coraprehensive 
summary of the current of change which has agitated 
the labour market for some years past, and the existing 
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conditions are thus summed up. "The graduai rìse 
and devdopment of the working classes is then the 
great social fact underlying the whole industriai question. 
Individuali/ and collectìvely the workmen ha.ve assumed 
a new position. The old relationship of masters and 
men is shattered. Everywhere short contracts, even 
minute contracts, are superseding the longer perìods of 
hirìng. Short service is becoming the mie among 
domestic servants. The yearly hirìngs of agricultural 
labourers have been mdely shaken. It cannot be 
doubted that the future of the working classes must be 
moulded by thesc large facts. Upon thcse, as a founda- 
tion, the employers must seek to reconstitute their 
authorìty. Too many of them have shut their eycs and 
refused to see. Some have actually thought that they 
could explain such facts by crediting them to the efforts 
of mischìevous agitators. No man could have caused 



the minute system of employment. No man could have 
created an organisation like that of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. They are the produci of vast 
forces acting through a long pcrìod of timej a product 
which man may indeed leam to modify and regniate, 
but which he cannot create or destroy. The explana- 
tioQ of such stupendous facts as the work of agitators, 
is exactly similar to the primitive belief of savages, 
who attrìbute the occurrence of edipses and the ap- 
pearance of comets to the manipulations of a juggler or 
a sorcerer." 

Chapters IL and III. deal with " Arbitration " and 
" Conciliation," and the dlstinction between thcse two 
great panaceas for the cvils of atrìkes and lock-outs is wetl 
portrayed. It is shown that while arbitration may be a 
great power it yet falls short in its efitct, because it doea 
not sufficiently anticipate and decide points of dispute 
which have not yet assumed the fbrm of dissension. It 



is in the adjustment of such points among the interested 
parties themselves, by the logie of a sober and wise 
discussion, that the author thinks the advantage of Boards 
of Conciliation lies, and he appears to consider that 
Arbitration, presenting as it does many of the dangers 
of the hair sphtting and maooeuvre to be seen in law 
courts, is a mode of treating disputes which, however 
good in itself, should be resorted to onty after the attempt 
aC internai settlement has failed. For the hlstory of 
the rise and progress of Boards of Arbitration and 
Conciliation, composed jointly of masters and men, 
we must refer our rcaders to the hook itself; that 
the constitution of these boards is worthy of study is 
shown by the fact that after many years successful work- 
ing they are yet able to stipulate that " the condition of 
the board's action is that the men remain at their 
work." 

The succeeding chapters deal with the industriai con- 
dition of the iron, coal, and other trades, and the subject 
is of so much importance that we will return to it 



Reporttethe Worskipful Clothworkeri Company ef London 

gn the weaving and other technUal Schooli of the 

Cmitifunt, with general Oòservations and Su^estions as 

te the test Mode ofextending and improvingthe TexHle 

Industries Departmatl of the Yorkshire College of 

Science, Leeds — and of establishing other Technìcal 

Schools Ihroughóut this Country. By Walter S. B. 

McLaren, M.A. (Smith & McLaren), ef Kei^ty, 

and John Beaumont, Imiructor in the Industries 

Department of the Yorkshire Collep of Science, Leeds, 

estaNishedandendowedbythe Clothworkerì Company. 

Rivingtons, 1877. 

Such is the title of a recently published documeat 

intended for general circulation in the centres of the 

cloth-working industrìes of Yorkshire and the south- 

west of England, but, from its wide scope and capabilìty 

of being adapted to the present need of stimulating 

evcry other industry in the kingdom, the Report 

deserves, and will doubtless attain, a far wider circulation 

than that contemplated for it by the authors. 

Setting out for a six weeks' tour wìth the intention of 
confining themselves to a careful examination of some 
thirty weaving-schools scattered over the Continent in 
Belgium, Gcrmany, Switzerland, Austria, and France, 
they were almost from the first convinced that the 
whole system of secondaty and technical edUcadon was 
so closely interwoven with the special subject they had 
in hand, that any descripdon of the one part without 
some account of the other wouid be very imperfect ; they 
therefòre lost no opportunity of making themselves 
acquainted with as many of the details of instrucdon, 
and the effidcncy and completeness of the teaching 
piactised in the technical schools abroad, as the tìme at 
their disposai would admit o£ The admirable manner in 
which their work was done is made evident in every 
line of their Report As they proceeded with their inquiiy, 
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thcy daily became mine and more impressed with the 
convìction of the pressing ncccssity for the adoption of 
some such organi sation in our own primary, secondary, 
and tcchnical schoois, so that education of as good a 
quality, «-ithout further loss of valuable lime, and as 
nearly as possible assimikted to the Continental system 
of tcaching, which bcars such unniistakably beneficiai 
Tcsults evetywherc at the present time, must become 
general amoogst us, if English workmen are to keep pace 
with the rapid strides of knowledge amongst the conti- 
nental industriai classes. 

Nor bave the authors neglected to noticc and record in 
fair detail, the way in which technical education for girls 
is provìded for in Belgium and Germany. Knowing the 
interest the dothworkers have for many years taken in the 
higber education of women, they inspected the schools, 
whcrever thcy met with them, wherc females " can obtain 
technical ìnstmction in many trades, and in other means 
of supporting tbemsclves in comfort" The writers 
express as their opinion, that after well weighing their 
experiences in regard to this no less important portion of 
their inquiry, how rouch it is to be regretted that similar 
schools of design do not exist amongst us, where thcre 
exijt so many proofs that girls possessed of the naturai 
abìlity and the taste to become designerà, through want 
of technical ìnstmction alone are debarred from this 
lucrative occupation, "which at present it is ahnost 
impossible for them to obtain." A sad reflection this 
upon the Department of Science and Art, after ali these 
years of patient endurance on the part of the public, 
who bave been unsparingly mulcted and imcomplainingty 
taxed for the support of schools of design. The Rcport 
goes on to complain, with a justice that is the more severe 
from the ripe experience of those making the accusation, 
that " through want of some testimonial " to prove that 
they have studicd in some such school young females are 
deprìved of the inducement for manufàcturers to employ 
them, " for if it is well known that they had such a 
training as the German girls receive, they could easily 
obtain remunerative employment in many ways j" and 
when enuroerating the woric produced by the girls' 
school of Munich in particular, they nodce artifidal 
flowers, painting on silk from nature, paintings on wood, 
design for tiles, walI papera, cups, plates, fàns and house 
decorations, also pattenis for damask table-cloths and 
napkins, drawn on point paper, these were niarked 
" execttted for Brune and Lippelt, Manufàcturers, firiin." 
It would appear that the lai^ manufàcturers in Austria 
employ girls in the schools of Munich to design pattems 
for their goods. The advaotage which girls must reap 
from such a system is incalculablc ; for, " when thcy leave 
the school, they no doubt continue in the employment of 
those fiims for whom they have made pattems previously, 
and an honourable and lucrative trade is open tothem." 

Tuming again to the quesdon of the technical cduca- 
don of youths in England, the maìn difficulty respecdng 
the mode of 'ki'l'"S with scholars presendng thcmselves 
for ahigher education in Technical CoUeges ahses &om 



their want of previous educadon in the rudiments of 
leaming, an obstacle which seems almost Insurmountable. 
Whilst advocadng the necessity for scholarships to 
supply the slender funds needed for the support of 
students attending the courses of instruction, and even 
admitdng the possibility of abolishìng fees altogether, 
the questioD remains unsolved, Where are the young 
men to get suflicient education to enable them to 
compete for these scholarships ? " One would naturally 
look to those who attend the evening classes of mechanics' 
insUtutes, as being most likely to fiimish competitors." 
But the complaìnt of the managers of these long 
established institudons is, that the young men attending 
them cannot leam even eleroentaiy science, becausc they 
are deficient in the rudiments of educadon. Ignorant of 
arithmedc, they cannot study mathemadcs ; unable to 
write, they make no notes of lectures ; and text-books 
are seaied to youths who are hardly able to read the 
simplest words. The eleraentaiy instruction they receive 
at school stops at thirteen or fourteen years, and though 



a few children are sent to night schools, the majority are 
left to keep up their leaming or foiget it, just as they 
Uke. As for middle-class schools, "they are expensive, 
and oftcn far from satisfactory," say these shrewd York- 
shiremen, who dcclare before leaving this exceedingly 
painful subject, that " it is no exaggeratìon to say, that 
many of those who leave an ordinary middle-class school 
bave not sufficient educadon to enable them to enter the 
Leeds College of Science." This important topic so 
treated is in strong contrast with the educadon imparted 
on the Condnent as unfolded in these pages. Contrasting 
the German with the Swiss system of educadon, the 
writers are indined to bestow more praise upon the 
latter, as being more thorough. At Winterthur thqr 
leamed that educadon until the fifleenth yeai is com- 
pulsory, as in Gemiany ; that from the sixth to the ninth 
year both sexes are associaled in class ; at the twelfth 
year they are mowd to secondary schools, where they 
remain in classes of not more than six^ pupils to each 
class, when they decide, if boys, to continue i 
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or lìterary education in the Gyranasium, as sudi a school 
is called, where they pursue their studies till they go to 
the university, or, they continue in the practical or rmt 
school, until they aie draughted into the Folytechnic at 
Zurìch, or go to the Technicura at Wintcrthur ; whilst 
the giris continue to receive instruction, if they prefer 
doing so, until their eighteenth year. Thus both sexes are 
fitted to commence lìfe, the males "with an education 
superior to that which nine-tenths of young men in Eng- 
knd have the means of obtainÌDg." 

It is to he hoped that with our School-Board system, 
and the increased light thrown upon the doings of 
private educational establishments, and the watchful care 
of parents as well, the difhculty the goveming body of 
the Yorkshire College of Science complain of will very 
shortly disappear; but it is evidcnt that something must 
be done to supplement the tcaching imparted at the 
board schools, in the way of technical education through- 
out the country. There is no reason to fcar, evcn at 
thjs late houi, if only proper steps are taken to secure 
what is needed for them, that our coming generation of 



workmen will have deteriorated through the neglect of 
those to whom the art and science department of the 
national education of the country has bcea confided 
during the last thirty years. 

That the necessity of schools for the technical instruc- 
tion of the young- exists can hardly be denicd, and if 
proof be wanting to illustrate the low ebb to which in- 
struction had fallen in this special branch of industiy, 
not to mentioD many another we could name, we will 
quote the iàcts sUted with such cleamess by the 
Tcporteis on Continental weaving-schools. For instancc, 
" the objection is often made, that ' if a young man wants 
to leam weaving lei him go to a first-rate mill. He will 
there see every department of the business in the highest 
sute of efiiciency, and managed by skilled men able to 
teach. He will see the newest patf ems, the best machinery, 
and gain an insight into the general management of the 
business, which he could not obtain at a school I ' There 
is certainly some tnith in this ; but the answer ìs, that 
the weaving school is not meant to supplant the training 



received in the mill, but to supplement it in that particular 
where the latter fÉùls. The proper management of a 
miU can only be leamed in a mill. The apprentice in a 
mill will probably see newer pattems than he can see in 
the weaving school; that is to say, he will see othet 
men designing and arranging new pattems ; but will he 
leam to design and anange them hìmself ; to calculate 
the warp and weft required to weave them, and cut the 
cards or arrange the healds ? In a well-managed factory, 
where eveiyooe has bis whole lime occupied with his 
own duties, and where everything goes as it were by 
dock work, no one has time to teach a leainer these 
things. Even if there was the time, there might not be 
the desire to teach." Again, " the jealousy of ovcrlookers 
Ì9 often so great, that instead of helping a person who 
Comes to leam, they not unfrcquently do much to hinder 
him. In proof of this may be cited a letter from a 
manufacturer in the south of Scotland, in which he speaks 
of the great difficulty of getting overlookers for carding 
machines. The jealousy of the overlookers is frequently 
so great, that they prevent, if possible, any one from 
leaming the comparatively simple business of card-setting. 
The consequence is that the supply of overlookers is small, 
and their wages rìse greatly, so that now it is difificult to 
obtain a good, or eveo an indiffcrent, overlooker." Without 
following through ali the details of this single business 
of weaving, which it will bc rcadily seen appUes with 
equal force to every other industry conducted on a laige 
scale since the introduction of machinery has become 
general, we can only stop to point out that, as 19 other 
trades conducted under the present system, very few 
succeed in mastering ali the branches of the business 
thqr are engaged ìn. Those who succeed do so with 
iiifinite trouble, and after many mistaWes ; whìle the great 
majority only leam to work in one department, and are 
thus ineffident workmen ali their lives. Not to mention 
the many obvious advantages of the technical school to 
the workmen reared in such an institution, we need only 
point to the inestimable gain of the masters, who by a 
proper course of instruction are enahlcd to look after 
their business more thoroughly and to supervise their 
work, for which they would not otherwise be qualified ; 
and the opportunity such an institution piesents for the 
intending buyer or seller of manufactured goods to 
acquire an exact knowledge of manu&cturing in ali its 
branches, and thereby a correct knowledge of goods. 
Abovc ali, the Technical College will afford the sons of 
wealthy owners of many an old-established business the 
knowledge whereby they may themselves be in a position 
to take an active part in the control of their workmen, 
instead of following the course now so much ìn vogue of 
employing a manager, who virtually deprivcs his craployer 
of ali power of interference, and renders him the unwitting 
cause of ali the evils which of late years have had the 
effcct of driving our national industries out of the 
legitimate market into the hands of foreign competitors, 
ever on the watch to profit by our ìgnorancc, iadìfference, 
and incapacity. 
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Sr William Fairbatm, Bart., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L.: 
the Life of. Partly wrìtten b^himsclf: edited and 
conipleted by William Fole, F.R.S. Longmans, 
Green ó- Co., 1877. 

When Faìrbaim, at fifty years of agc, set about the 
pleasaot task of compiling the autobiographical notes out 
ofwhìch Mr. William Fole has constructed hìs Memoir, 
the successful mechanical engineer little thought how 
veiy valuable was the legacy he was about to bestow 
upoD posterìty. 

The lessons of unswerving tidelity, energy, and brave 
endurance, unconsciously recordcd in these pages, will, in 
the future, teach habits of patience and constancy to 
thousands of toilers into whose hands the book will surely 
come, wherever the induEtrìal arts are practised, or 
wherevcr young men struggling with adverse fortune are 
to be found, 

Of the homely descrìptions of the eailier days of 
Faiibaini, whether as a child, contriving a wheeled cart 
for his infant brother, as a coUiery apprentice, or as a 
mechanic in scardi of work, the records of hig trìals and 
successea, simple as they are in literary construction, will 
— to most readers — bave a charm of theìr own, not to 
be snrpassed by the most skilful wrìtcrs of our best works 
of fiction. 

There is one perìod of his life — out of the many into 
whìch the editor has divided his subject — most worthy of 
the spedai attention of ali who are in any way interested 
in the histoiy of the rise and progress of modem European 
industry, in wbich Fairbaim's name will ever hold a 
prominent place as the pioneer who took the most active 
part in disseminadng the knowledge we had attained to 
in the industriai arts amongst the Continental workshops. 
Itwas duiing that short interval between 1S34 and 1830, 
when the industiy of ali nations was awakening into new 
life, after the too long protracted wars provoked by 
Rusùan aggression had ceascd, and the soldiers of 
Swìtzerland, Italy, France and Geimany at length laying 
down their weapons, their citizens seeing once more 
some prospect for the safe investment of what remained 
of their nearly exhausted capital, determined to emulate 
English manufactuiers, whose goods had at that time 
almost a monopoly in every market. Amongst those who 
carne to our shorcs in the first years of the century, 
Mr. Escher of Zurich was the most practical ; for on his 
return home he constructed a small cotton mill on one 
of the bastions of the fortifications of his native town. 
This structure, occupying so prominent a positioa a little 
later, during the revolutionaiy wars, fell altemately into 
the hands ofthe French, the Austrians, and the Russians. 
On one occasion, whcn the mill and its neighbourhood 
were occupied by Muscovite troops, it ran the risk of 
being shelled by the French artillery, aod it was ooly at 
the nrgent request of the owner of the only miil in the 
republic, that the gallant French General was persuaded 
to desist : his cannons, however, were so directed that 



ihey made sad havoc of the fortifìcations on either side, 
whilst the mill itself escaped almost unscathed. 

In 1824, Fairbaim, who had already constructed many 
similar works in Great Britain, visited the Continent at 
the request of Mr. Escher, for whom he undertook to re- 
construct the Zurich milL Speaking of this visit, he says : 
" At the mill there was a great deal to do : for ten days I 
was employed in surveys of the river, and in making 
anangements for the machinery, mill-work, etc, for 
driving the new and renovating the old mill. This latter 
was drìven by two old wheels, which in certain seasons, 
when the snow was melting on the Alps, and in winter, 
when the WtUer was low, were scarcely able to drive the 
machinery. We had now two mills to drive by the same 
water, and in order to doublé the power and render it 
unifonn as well as efficient at ali seasons, it was necessary 
to improve the prìnciple, and enlarge the capacity of the 
wheels to an extent suitable to that portion of the river 
to which Mr. Escher was entitled. I had further to con- 
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sider how to obviate the difliculty under which they 
laboured at the extremes of high and low water, and so to 
modify the conditions as to fumish a given amount of 
power at ali times when required by the mills. To 
accomplish these desiderata, I had to cause the water- 
wheels to rise and fall with the river, and always to 
rctain the immersion of the floats, and the maximum 
depth ofthe stream. This was done by suspending each 
wheel on powerful cast-iron Icvers, the fulcra of which 
revolved round the pinion of the main shaft, which worked 
into the segments of the water-wheel Nothing could 
answer better than this arrangement The wheels were 
fially cqual to their work. They rose and fell with the 
water in the river, and from that time to this, they have 
supplied a steady, cheap, and rcgular power to the mUls." 
Before he retumed home he received many orders for 
machinery, so that for the foUowing three years he was 
occupied on work intended for the Vosges, Alsace, and 
other parts of France. At length the time arrived when 
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" the principle of constniction became generally known, 
and the French were able to construct the impioved 
inachineiy for themselves." In the meantiroe Mr. 
Escher's eldest son, having received roechanical ìnstnic- 
tion at Fairbaim's works in England, retumed to Zurich, 
where he commenced a large machine establishment, 
whjch stood high in the estimation of the Swiss, Italian, 
and Germao pubUc. For many years large business 
transactions vere entered into by the two frìends, and 
"the new manufactoTy tumed out steam-boats and 
engines, of whìch some are stili plying on the Lakes 
Wallenstadt, Lucerne, and Geneva." 

In speaking of the formation of the Zurich Technical 
University, which is of stili more recent date, Mr. Scott 
Russell says that "its founders clearly foresaw the enormous 
material benefit which would accnie when coming from 
the training of their more highly-educated youth to the 
practical business of life by its means i" points out that 
the Vice-President of this Institution is Dr. A. Escher; 
desctibes him as a statcsmau of large views and unques- 
tioned patrìotism, who may be regarded as, more than 
any other individuai, the founder of that National Institu- 



tioiL It is evident from this incident alone, out of many 
another we might quote from the same writer, that the 
growth of Technical Education on the Continent has 
been steadily increasing since the elder Escher's first 
visit to England, in the year 1814. And so rapid has 
this growth been, that we, in our tum, must now go 
abroad, in order to observe the best methods of teaching 
those very industriai arts we were the first to inculcate. 

Sir William Fairbaim's Life by Mr. William Fole should 
occupy a place in the library of eveiy scientific and 
literary institution of the Empire to which the industriai 
classes have access. 

Mi/es on Building Conslrudion, arranged lo meet the 

Reqìdremmts of the Syllabus of the Sàence and Art 

Department of the Committee of Council on Education, 

Smith Kensington. Rivìngtons : London, Oxford, 

and Cambridge, 1876. 

More than a quarter of a century ago the Board of 

Trade accepted the responsibility of superintending the 

Industriai Art Education of Great Britaia, wisely setting 

down aroongst the more important subjects included in 

their syllabus Building Construction, as a branch of art- 



education worthy their best attention and sustaining 
influence. ' 

Foithwith such professors as were at the time available 
were permanently secured, classes were formed, and a 
course of lectures inaugurated. In the meantime the 
manufacturers everywhere eagerly caught up the idea, and 
those espedally interested in the introduction of new 
building appliances and novel combinations hastened, 
wìth commendable liberalìty, to contribute such specìmens 
of constructive art as they desired to bring into public 
notice and more general use,placìng the finest specimens 
of their work at the free disposai of the museum authorities, 
who lost] no time in filUng the Brompton galleries and 
passages with these useful objects. In themselves many 
of these specimens were of no particular interest to the 
general public, although they manifestly contained — it 
was hoped — the germs of great improvement, which 
under careful cultivation would beat fiuit at no very 
distant perìod. 

The hopes of the nation were fàirly roused by this new 
impetus thus given by Government to technical education 
amongst us, and the British tax-payer — as good- 
humouredly as might be — was content to wait for the 
proroised harvest Art students in time presented them- 
selves, on the days appointed, for instniction in the 
tbeory and practice of building, and in due time became 
ìndoctrìnated in the mystery of "Queen posts" and 
"cavetto mouldings." They leamed, also, how to dis- 
criminate between " Spanish " and " Flemish bond " at a 
single glance, and under patient supervision they con- 
structed complicated " dog-legged staìrcases " on paper, 
or descrìbed in detail the composition and applìcatioD of 
" rough cast" As each term drew towards its end, the 
examination papera were fìlled up, successful pupils and 
exultant ' professors alike congratulated themselves on 
having fulfUled ali that could reasonably be required from 
them, and it only remained for the coropiler of officiai 
statistics to aonounce, in the annual Blue Hook presented 
to Parliament, these tabulated retums for the edifica- 
tion of that pòrtion of the public whose delight it is to 
ponder over results obtained at South Kensington. When 
the Committee of Council on Education look over the 
" department," they saw no valid reason to warrant them 
in alterìng the method of teaching, by that time become 
stereotyped in the schools, and the tendency to rest and 
be thankful has no strongcr an Ulustration than this, set 
forth in the very admirably edited and exceedingly well- 
arranged volumes recendy issued by Messrs. Rivingtons. 
The clear, terse — and at the same time easily expressed — 
definitions and descrìptions, together with the great 
number of carefuUy engraved illustrations which abound 
in each volimie, are evidently the outcome of long ex- 
peiience in a very circumscribed area, and on this 
account alone cannot fail to achievc the object for which 
they are specially prepared, 

Had the building portion of the community conserkted 
to follow, durici the last twenty-five years, in the well- 
defined track so strìctly systematised in these notes; 
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had the novel requirements of modem progress blindly 
submitted to be led in the traminels of conventionalism, 
these two text-books might undoubtedly have commanded 
a high place in our estcem ; but, looking in any direction, 
we cannot fall lo discover that the teaching contained in 
these notes has become, if not altogether obsolete, at 
least too antiquated to serve the purpose for which they 
are intended. 

Bridges of wood or iron, or both these materials in coro- 
bination, at the prescnt day, and in ali parts of the world, 
stretch over yawning chasms or span the widest rivers. 
"Die Wide expanse of roof stnictures for intemational ex- 
hibitions, and the coverings of public buildings every- 
where, are illustrations of the modem constructive abìlity 
of our architects and engineers. Attention should have 
been drawn to recently discovered methods of over- 
coming the tendency of iron in exposed places to nist, 
and to the many neater and more simple fonns of joinery 
and surface decoration now genendly adopted. The 
greatly improved appliances for sanitation, and, in faci, 
the newer and obviously more suitablc means of building 
construction grown up during the last quarter of a cen- 
tuiy have been overlooked, and are altogether ignored. 
ÌVhilst the origin of many of these improvements can 
be traced to domestic sources, they are, for the most 
part, derìved from the new experiences of American or 
Continental artificerB. To be acquainted with these 
modificadons, demands more activity and intelligence on 
the part of our public instructors thaii they seem disposed 
lo accord ; but with such cxamples as the public buildings 
of the Great Northern Railway Company at St Pancras, 
or better stili, the Hospital of St Thomas (near that 
triumph of engineering sJcill, the Westminster Bridge), 
designed, contracted for, and built altogether by foreign 
workmcn, it behoves us to consider well the value of our 
present system of teaching' buUding construction. 

One gieat defect in these two volumes of ' Bnilding 
Construction' arises from the too wide range of the 
compilation; too niany trades are dealt with, to the 
manifest detriment of each. This is mainly owing to 
the very limited space at the disposai of the compiler. 
It is obvious, that to be fairly treated, each trade should 
be represented by its own test books, drawn up by 
specialists coropetent to deal with their subjects in detail. 

71ie Prattkal Gold Worker: or, the Goldsmitàs' and 
JmeOeri ìnstrwtor in the Art of AUoying, Meltìng, 
Rtduàng, Colùuring, CoHeOing, and Refining; the 
Procasts of Manipulatìon, Recovery of Waste, Chemicai 
and PAysical Pri^erties of Gold; with a New System 
of mixing its Alloys, So/ders, Enameis, and otker 
useful Rules and Recifes. By George E. Gee, 
Jewellers' Manager. London: Crosby Lockwood 
and Co., 1877. 

Here is a little volume (would it were bigger I) brim full 
of practìcal information by an author who, from his vety 
Wide aad very keen experience amongst the Birmingham 



gold-workers, has been for some years justly regarded as 
a sound authority in " certain difficulties of the trade " — 
difRcuIties sure to aiise, and by no means easy to overeome 
where no better system of ìmparting technical instruction 
i3 to be found, at the present time, than it is just possìble 
for one to pick up in the workshop» of the large roanu- 
facturers. In those workshops, since the introduction of 
gas and complicated machinery for expediting the manu- 
facture of articles at gros, the chances of leaming the 
minor details of the crafì, by the very nature of the 
changes we have indicated, are secured with greatcr 
difliculty now than formerly, when " wrought " or hand- 
made jewelry was constructed by the artificer, whose 
apprentice, ever at his elbow, assìsted in eveiy operation, 
until he became in time as expert as his tnstnictor in 
practising the roysteiies of the ciaft 

The want of a text-book for every trade, is made more 
apparent by the appearance of thjs little volume at the 
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present time, for it is admitted in the pre&ce that the 
writer's aim is"to guide the workman and young ap- 
prentice, and, as far as possible, to prevent them from 
experiencing similar perplexities to those he has often 
been called upon to solve, by pointing cut their chief 
causes and the remedies, as well as to supply some 
additional information which will, it is hoped, contribute 
both to their efficiency and advancement ; and especially 
tofurther the object of that class ofpractical gold-workers 
who take an interest in the daily business of their life, to 
which, perìiaps, chance or choice has called them, but 
who unfortunately may be unable to itnprove their 
position from the want of a higher and more com- 
prehensive knowledge of their calliog; that such may 
acquire a knowledge of facts and a set of useful rules 
with which they have hitherto been unacquainted." 
With generous asplrations like these, he launches bis 
venture, in whose success he has our heartiest good- 
wishes — " so that it may become, as it were, a manual 
of reference and a guide to the jeweller's workshop." 
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These are the expressions of an emìnently practica.1 
observer, who hos made himself acquainted wìth the 
DOW pressing necessìty that some active steps should 
be taken to meet the requiremeats of ali our crafìsmen. 
The honest expression of an opinion which, during the 
present year, has soundcd in the public ear Ulte a key- 
note of waming from so many industrìes, it would be a 
fatai policy to negìccL Even a cursory examination of 
the pages of this memoir will satisfy anyone of ordinary 
intelligence that in order to follow so ancient and so 
artistic a crafl as that of a worker in gold, with success, it 
is essential that from his youth up the artificer should 
educate his eye and hand to the utmost ; that he should 
encourage a love of culture and refinement, inseparable 
from the contemplation of works of artistic merit 
wrought in costly roaterìals. And since chemistiy has 
evcr been associated with the refining, alloying, recover- 
ing, colourìng, assaying, and precipìtation of the precious 
raetals, it behoves the workman who would conduct his 



own business, to have a practical experìence in this 
peculiarly fascìnating branch of human investigation of 
Nature's mysteries — not to mention the cultivation of the 
artistic faculty, by which one learns to discriminate 
between the types of omament which belong to each 
period of the hislory of decoration ; to acquire the power 
of designing articles composed of pearls or precious 
stones in combination with suitable settings in gold or 
Silver, requiring delicacy of treatment and exemplary 
patience and fortitude durìng the progress of their con- 
struction ; above ali, that he should practise a strict 
adherence to the rules of duty, and the responsibilities 
of workmen cngaged upon such costly materials, which, 
howeverlastingtheymay be in themseJves, are continually 
being reduced in bulk and weight durìng the progress of 
their manu&cture, no matter how carehil the workman 
may be. The hook is exceedingly instnictive, and con- 
tains some novel and efiectual recipes, notably one for 
successfully removing — by a simple process — the soft 



solder so Irequently employed in badly repaired fine gold 
omaments. Other suggestiona, equally valuable, will in- 
sure for the author a ready entrance into eveiy workshop 
where unaffected intelligence, (ree from pedantiy, is at 
ali times welcome. 
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AS the demand for works treating on the first prìnciples 
of art design is unceasing amongst a people whose 
taste is cultivated to the utmost, however much their 
education in other respects is neglected, the supply of art 
publications issued by the Paris publishers is unceasing. 
A new issue of a Grammaire élémentaire du Dessin, by 
Ducher and Co., under the able direction of M. L. Car- 
nesson, pTomises more copious instruction than its 
numerous predecessors. Tbis first part is devoted to some 
eleven lessons in linear design ; the information is con- 
veyed in the clearest manner, both in figure and letter- 
press description, and leaves nothing untouched that may 
be required by the student who desires minute information 
at the outset of his professional career. 

There are no terms of praise sufficiently adequate to 
describe our admiration of the work, eniitied 'Art 
Industriel : l'omement des Tissus,' issued in parts, 
which when completed will contain one hundred plates 
in colours, gold and silver. Each numbet contains ten 
plates, each representing several fine examples of fabrics 
in designs of ali perìods, and in varìous costly materials 
woven and hand-wroughL As the work progresses, 
the subjects as they are ready for the printer will be 
presented to the subscriber; the index, which will be 
arranged with systematic precision, cannot be piepared 
until the work draws near completion. In the meantime 
each piate is fumished with a symbol, by which reference 
to the letter-press description can be easily niade by any 
one seeking for detailed information respectiog the history, 
motive, and purpose of the figured specimen. Such a 
work will be eagerly scanned by designers of textile 
fabrics, art needle-women, and others. As the know- 
ledge conveyed in the pages of this work is at present 
coi^ned to ooly a few students in the history of oma- 
ment, this superb work cannot fai! to be apprecìated as 
much by amateurs as in the studios of our manufacturing 
distrìcts. This work is issued by the publishers, Ducher 
and Ca, Paris, and will be completed in ten parts. 

The Grammaire da Aris Dicoraiìfs contains a 
splendid selection of works of art, of a character hearing 
on the subject dealt with. It is intended to serve as a 
companion to the prevìous grammar, and is issued by the 
same finn. 

The Journal de Pàntures contains very deverly 
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executed deUils of domestic omamentation in colours, 
wjth spedmens of various forrign woods, showing their 
peculiar grain, and coloured in cxact imitatìon of nature ; 
canouches and panels Wtùch serve in many ways as guides 
in the selection of contiasts of colour, etc. This fine 
work ìs issued by V. A. Morel and Co. , Paris. The Ictter- 
press is devoted to the interests of bouse-painteis and 
decontors, who find in each issue facts of the last im- 
poitance to them in ali that bears upon tbeir industry. 

The third series of ' Archttecture privie au xix"* siècic 
QTbaine et suburbaine,' ts a choice work issued under the 
direction of the Government architect M. Cesar Daly, and 
publisbed by Ducherand Co., Paris. Its purpose is to 
direct attention to aitistic dccoration for saloos, dining- 
rooms, billiaid-rooms, boudoirs, libraries, haìls, staircases, 
ctc The current number contains magnìBcent designs, 
OQgold backgrounds; the figures aod renaissance orna- 
mcnts dntwn to scale are as elegant as tbey are in good 
taste and design. 

HabUations moderna, another work of noble pTopor- 
tions, issued by the Librairie Generale d'Architectes, and 
published by V. A. Morcl and Co., contains elaborate ar- 
chitectural designs of a high order — eithcr of subjecis 
supplied by works already completed, or designs furaished 
io rcsponse to prizes offered by the professioo. A careful 
rendering of the parts, and clear and expUcit diagrams 
ofdetails, mark this publication, on which no pains are 
spared to secure it a high place amongst other publica- 
tions of the kind, to be noticed hereafter. 

L AmeubUtnent and Le Garde-meubk, published by 
Guilmard, whose able services bave been secured for 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878, are two works almost 
similar in character, the one in its thirtieth year, the other 
some eight years older ; each appears evcry second montb. 
They gire figures and letter-press descrìptions of speci- 
Diens of upholsterer's work in ali its branches, dcvoting 
much space to chairs and sofas of eveiy period and 
dedgn. The present issue contains coloured spedmens 
of the quaint fumiture of the Henri II. period, which 
consists of chairs, tables and sofas of the simplest forms 
of construction, the wood of the framework being con- 
cealed with doth or velvet, terminating with a deep 
friuge of a colour in strong contrast with the dotti 
whicb takes the place of paint. or vamish throughout 
This style is now much esteeroed by persons of taste 
who can devote a special chamber to some particular 
period, where eveiy article of fiimiture and adornment ìs 
an exact transcript of the prevailing fashion of the time 
illustrated. 

The draperies and the materials used are of great 
value as guides to those about to airange their chambers 
after the fashion at present in vogue. 

The same firm issue a volume of designs, in eveiy case 
drawn to scale, of domestic fiirniture, another containing 
new carpet pattems, and one for ecclesiastica! fumiture, 



containing the modem requirements for altars, pulpits, 
confes«onals, etc., after Greek and Gothic styles of the 
eleventh and twelfUi centuries. 

Le Bijou is an artistic review of the jeweller's and 
goldsmith's art, as at present practised. It is published 
by Rothschild of Paris ; each part of this splendìd work 
contains two large plates, illustrating various fine jewds 
mounted in settings at present in fashion. Each specimen 
is printed in brilliant colours, and the effect of the costly 
geros in tbeir neh setting is greatly heightcncd by beiag 
placed upon a black background. The publisher also 
supplies a tracing of each article on dssue-paper, and 
hopcs that the service he thus renders will be as much 
appredated by the export merchant, anxlous to see the 
most lecent novelties issued by the workshops of Paris 
(the seat of such articles de luxe), as by the designer in 
gold and silver, living at a distance, who, with the materials 
he finds ready to his band, or such modifications of them 
as seem to meet his requirements, can supply his own 
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market with the newest pattems, often sought for, but 
hitherto difficult to obtain without great difiiculty and 
inconvenience. 

A moQthly pubUcatioo, entitled Nouvelles Anna/ei de la 
Construction, is issued under the direcrion of C A. 
Oppermann, contains numerous plates illustrating details 
of great public works, such as lailway constmction, 
harbours, navigatile rivers and canals, and the materials 
used in their construction, whether naturai or artificial, 
widi letter-press descriptions. There are besidés short 
notices of ofiidal and other documents relating to the 
work fìgured in its pagcs, with records of the meetings of 
the prìndpal sodeties of architects and technologists. Its 
pages are also open to the discussion of tables of calcu- 
laùons, fomiularies, etc There are means of cpmmuni- 
cating ideas through the correspondence column, and the 
questions relating to details of construction and decoraUon 
are copious, wUlst the cditors' rephcs are always accepted 
with marked deference. A series of the same publication 
contains details of routes of communication, roads, stieets, 
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canals, bridges, tunnels, harbours, and telegraphic com- 
munication \ another has special reference to health, food, 
water supply, sewage, and ventilatìon of buildings, etc, 
whUst the interests of employers and workmen are set 
forth with regard to the requirements of each in fair and 
dispassionate terms. The first part of this important 
work was issued in January 1855. 

Die GlaS'Industrie, by L. Lobmeyer, published by 
W. Speemann, Stuttgart — This work, which is a history 
of the Class Industry, its present state of development, 
and statistical record, contains the history of glass in its 
relation to Art Industry from the oldest times to the end 
of the eighteenth century by Albert Ilg, Custos of the 
Imperiai Museum at Vienna ; the glass industry of the 
present time, especially in connection with the Vienna 
Universal Exhibition of 1873, by L. Ijobmeyer; and 
statistics of Glass Industry in America, Great Britain, 
France,Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Austria and Hungary, 
Russia, etc, by Capt. Boeheim. 

J. C. Ackermann's G^werbe-Ztitung^ Vienna, published 
bi-monthly, is a technical organ of general and domestic 
industry, with occasionai artistic supplements. 

Under the editorship of Mr. Adolph Schill, architect, 
an assimilation has recently taken place of the well- 
known illustrated Art Industry journal, the GewerhehcUle 
(established in 1863), published at Stuttgart, and the 
equally distinguished publication of a similar character, 
Dos Kunsthandwerk^ edited by Bruno Bucher and 
Professor A. Gnauth, formerly published by W. Speemann, 
of Stuttgart The latter was one of the most prominent 
literary publications devoted to Art Industry on the 
Continent, and its cessation as an independent organ is 
much to be regretted It is, however, hoped that by 
avoidihg the defects of the latter in the selection of the 
objects of the illustrations, which, however, were always 
drawn and executed with exquisite care, and the short- 
comings of the former, the combination of the two 
joumais will result in a publication of a very high order 
and perfection for the advancement of Industriai Art. 

Bronzen aus der Zeit der ItaUenischen Renaissance^ by 
Valentin Teirich, published by IL v. Waldheim, Vienna, 
contains originai illustrations, and copper plates, as also 
working details of various kinds of bronze work of the 
early renaissance, as well as of the high renaissance style^ 
comprising doors, architectural objects, fountains, can- 
delabra, candlesticks, chimney-stands, door-knockers, and 
other bronze utensils. 

Bldtterfiìr Kunstgeuterbe, by Jos. Storck, architect and 
Professor of the Art Industry School of the Austrian 
Musetun* for Art and Industry at Vienna. — This is a 
serial published monthly, similar in scope and design to 
Bucher-Gnauth's Kunsthandwerk and Schill's Gewerbe- 
halite containing illustrations of objects of Industriai 
Art, with letter-press by the most distinguished designers 
and literati 6th annua!. 



Die Kunst im Gewerbe^ by Edwin Oppler (Leipzig, 
G. Knapp). — This periodica!, a number of whidi is 
published every two months,* contains illustrations of 
executed works of Industriai Art, such as artides of 
fumiture, decorations, domestic utensils, objects of Art 
Industry, fountains, tombstones, etc, with originai illus- 
trations of objects of Industriai Art of the flourishing 
time of the middle ages. 

Deutsche Renaissance. — A collection of illustrative 
objects of architecture, decoration and industriai art, 
originai productions, edited by A. Ostwein, director of 
the Technical School at Gratz. Twelve parts annually; 
to be completed in 125 parts, published by E. A. 
Seemann, Leipzig. 

lialienische Renaissance, — Originai representations of 
architectural details, fiat surface decorations, plastic oma- 
ments,and articles of industriai art, grouped systematically, 
published by K A. Seemann, Leipzig. The first series 
contains the choir framework of the church San Severino 
at Naples, by A. W. Cordes and E. Giesenberg. The 
second, a sketch-book of an architect of the sixteenth 
century, by E. v. Berlepsch. The third, Castle Stem 
near Prague, by Ph. Baum and M. Haas. 

Von Liibke's Grundriss der Kunstgeschichte (Stuttgart, 
by Ebner and Seubert), which has already reached its 
seventh edition, is being published in English in America ; 
translations in English, Danish, and Swedish having 
previously been published in London, Copenhagen, and 
Stockholm. The German edition already exceeds 20,000 
copies. 

Die Griechischm Fasen in ihrem Formen- und Decora- 
tionssystem^ by Theodor Lau and Professor Dr. Krell, 
two parts, with twenty-two plates each, published by K A. 
Seemann, Leipzig. This work contains an historically 
arranged series of the most beautiful and most character- 
istic specimens of the rich collection of vases at Munich. 

The representation of the specimens selected, to which 
the author has devoted years oC pains and assiduity, b 
exact and correct in style, and may be ranked with the 
very best productions of that kind of the day. The 
object of the publication is to serve for purposes of Art 
Industry, and as a means of instruction in Technical 
Schools; as well as for practice. For this purpose the 
plates bave been so executed, as to show the constructive 
composition by numerous sections, and minute illustra- 
tion of the decorative details. 

The introduction is written by Dr. H. Bninn, an 
author of the first rank in Archaeology, whilst the 
explanatory text was contributed by Dr. P. F. Krell, 
Professor of the History of Art at the Royal Art 
Industry School at Munich, who has also added an 
explanation of the tectonic principles. 

The chromo-lithographs are by Briickner and Co., of 
Munich. 

* By the Society of Architects uid Engineen of Hanover. 
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NEW. INVENTIONS. 



ARussiAN, uatned Peretjatko, has made a remarkable 
iavention. He has succeeded in constnicting a 
kind of land Monitor. The artillerìsts sit in com- 
pletdy covered tuirets, which are propclled by steam, 
and fram which they can point the guns in any direction 
against the rnemy. The invention has attracted a great 
deal of attention, and is being subjected at present to 
a dose examioation and experìments at St. Petersburg, 
the results of which are looked forward to with great 
curioùty and interest in mihtary circles. 

Xylooraphy. — Under this name Mr. T. AVhitbum has 
invented a most ingenious piocess of transferring artistic 
designs to wood, for the decoration of houses and fumiture. 
The pigments used are applicablc to any soft wood. A 
very solid body of colour is produced, the pattern; are clear- 
cut and exact, there is no bluning, and the only improve- 
ment that occurs as desitable is a little more care wherc the 
two blocks join. Arabesques, tile pattems, and quaint 
devices are piinted with movable blocks which can be 
coUocated tt^ether in infinite vaiiety. The completed 
teries or group fonns the omament of a door-pand, the 
ikìidng foi a room or a ceiling, a frìeze or a border for 
any purpose, a line of decorations for the waJl of a cor- 
ridor. The metbod is very suiuble for apphcation to 
fumiture, desks, workboxes, in cases where the expense 
of inla3nng is prohìbitive. A door can by xylography be 
decorated in six panel3,at thecost of a guinea and a half, 
in pennanent colours wìth refined and intricate pattems, 
such as have hitherto bcen chiefly secn in the tail-picccs 
of gìft-books. Most of the slabs are printed in one 
colour and by one impression, but tint can be applied 
over tint in exactly the saine manner as in chromo-litho- 
graphy. The commencement of the process is to draw 
on wood or on paper, from which the design is transferred 
to wood. The design is then engraved or reproduced in 
line by a wcll-known method. An dectrotype cast is 
taken from the woodcut or zinc piate, and the smooth 
slabs of wood exhìbited are printed from the dectrotype 
under a regulated pressure, and with pigments especially 



prcpared. To preserve the material and enrich it the 
French polisher is called in, or (and thìs method appears 
better) the whole of the wood is covered with a fluid 
enamel which may be applied byan inexperienced person 
with a brush, and is serviceable for protecting any 
neighbouiing pieces of metal, as well as the wood. The 
wood can be scrubbed, washed, and cven sandpapered 
without destroying the pattern. 

The Solar Engine. — The honour of being the first to 
introduce this engine as a practical motor for industriai 
pnrposes bdongs to M. Mouchot, a Fienchman, who has 
designcd one, and put it to the practical test of pumping 
water. His boiler consists of a conical, or funnd-shaped, 



SKOS. PKOU TUX VATICÀN. 

mirror, Ì.e. looking-glass, lining the inside of a large trun- 
cated cone, which is built up in sections. This is so 
mounted that it can be made to follow the sun &om mora- 
ing to evening, and can also be so arranged as to expose 
its full sutface to that heating agent in whatever position 
he may be during the year. The truncated cone consists 
of an iron frame, into which twelve silvered glass re- 
flectOTs slide, so as to form a funnd-shaped basin, about 
9 ft 6 in. in diameter at the top, and about 3 ft 6 ìil at 
the bottom, which latter is formed of a cast-iron disc, to 
which the supportmg tninnions and the gearing for 
giving the requisite motions aie attached. The boiler is 
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fonned of two conccnthc bell-shaped copper vessels, 
finnly attached by an iron ring to the bottoni of the cone- 
shaped raiiTOr. The Unger, which is the outer envelope 
of the boiler, is about 31^ in. high, and the smaller 
19Ì in., the respective diameters being 11 in. and 8^ in. 
The interior of the smaller of these bell-shaped vesscls is 
empty, the water being introduced between them, where 
it forms a cylinder a little more than an inch thick, — 
about a third of the height between the two cnvclopes 
being lell as steam spuce. A glass envelope, also bell- 
shaped, and 3-ioths of an indi thick, incloses the boiler. 
It is about 32} in. high, with a diameter of 15I in., so that 
there is a dead air space between the inner sur&ce of the 
glass and the outer shell of the boiler, the latter being 
blackened, so as more leadily to absorb the beat A 
steam-pipe and feed-pipe, a water-gauge and a pressure- 
gauge complete the accessories. A mirror of the dimen- 
siona above given has about 45 square feet of leflecting 
surface, and the rays of the sun striking the sides of the 
cone are reflected through the glass envelope on to the 
surface of the boiler at the lower pan where the water is 
siniated ; heie their heat is absorbed, the glass envelope, 
though permitting their free passage in one direction, 
preventing theii return. In less than a quarter of an 
hour 33 Ibs, of water has by ihis engine been raised from 
313 degrees Fahr. to 307 degrees, which is equivalent to 
a steam pressure of 60 Ibs. above the atmosphere. M. 
Foucault has recently devised a modificatìon of the solar 
engine, in which the power is derived from the expansion 
of ammonia when heated by the rays of the aun. The 
French Minister of Commerce has taken the newengines 
under his patronage, and they will be exhìbited at work 
during the Exbibition of 1878. Of the many practical 
uses to which steam, raised by solar heat alone, may be 
applied, the most obvìous is that for raising water from 
the numerous irrigation canals that intersect the culti- 
vable soil of the Delta of the Nile. At the present time, 
owing to want of fuel, steam for this purpose is out of the 
qucstion, and the husbandman is compelled to adhere to 
the most primitive appliances to ladle up the water of 
his canal on to the level of his land, a tedious and expen- 
sive process, which has the effect of retarding the cultiva- 
tion of the groater part of the richest and most productive 
land directly under the influence of the warmest rays of 
the Egyptian sun-god. 



EXHIBITION OF OBJECTS OF ART AND 
ART INDUSTRY AT AMSTERDAM. 

In celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Society for the Promotion of Manufacture and Industry 
in the Netherlands, an exhibitìon of objects of art as 
applied to industry is being held at Amsterdam, and witl 
remain open till August, under the Fresidency of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, Baron Mackay, 
President of the Second Chamber of the States^eneral, 
and a large Committee of Government ofiicials, manu- 
facturers, and other gentlemen of distinction. The object 
of the Exhibition is the advancement of Art Industry in 
HoUand, a country formedy distinguished in high and 
Industria] Art With the Exhibition will be combined 
an intemational compedtion in the different groups ìnto 
which the Exhibition has been divided, for which purpose 
various prizes and premiums bave been offered, varying 



from one hundred to one thousand florìns, besìdes gold 
and Silver medals, to be competed for by manufacturers 
and workers in Art Industry from ali countries, whìch 
prizes and medals will be awarded by an International 
jury. The principle laid down for the Exhibition has 
been very happily chosen, and has induced numeious 
manufacturers and artisans to take part in the competi- 
tion, the objects being required to be executed accordìng 
to the condidons of the special progiamme, and in the 
case of fiimiture-decorations, etc, to be supplemented by 
drawings. 

The Exhibition promises to be one of the most inter- 
esting which have been held for a long time, and it is 
greatly to the credit and honour of such a small State as 
Holland to fall in with the tendencies of the times and 
to show by actual products the progress the nation has 
achieved. In connection with this prize system of the 
Exhibition, the Prussian Government have offered in 
Group I. three prizes of 170, 340, and 510 marks respec- 
tìvely for the handsomest decoration of a vase with 
pedestal, and a simple dinner service for twelve persons. 
These artìcles are to be executed by the Royal Porcelain 
Manufkctory at Berlin. 
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NOTES. 



MR. C. J. NEWTON, C.B., of the Hritish Museum, 
has ìndirectly testified to the extremc value of our 
national collection at Bloomsbury, in the learned 
discourse he lately ddivercd at the Society of Antiquaries, oa 
the subject of the recent discoverics made by Dr. Sehlie- 
mana, of various articles of very ancient industriai art at 
MyccDX, consisting of gold cups, weapons, and other articles 
of domestic use in Silver, bronie, ivoty, wood, and earthen- 
ware. Evcry one was naturally at a. loss to know to what 
date such worlc might be attrìbuted. It only needcd a per- 
sonal inspection of the objects found to enable our own 
sldlled antiquarian to assign them their proper 
place in the hìstory of hu 
described to Pausanias I 
burial places of Agamen 
panions, who were murdt 
contained objects that ci 
similar work found in 
lalysus, in Rhodes, as v 
of the other islands of 
ranean. With them, ai 
of the same date, were 
sociated severa! article 
doubted Egyptian origi 
date could be recognis 
comparative certainty, a 
condusion anived at ii 
these Mycenae remains 
deposited about eleven < 
turìes B.C, a date su 
ciently remote to satis' 
ali students of history, te 
whom the very name of 
Troy has the deepest 
interest. We are en- 
abled by the favour 
of Mr. Seemano, of 
Leipzig, to give with 
this notice a carefu! 
ouiline of the Lions' 
Gate, now grown fa- 

miliar to the public lions' gati 

thnnigh the discourses 
of Dr. Schliemana and others, recently ddivered. 

Of the numerous gallerìes of fine arts now on view in 
London, that of Messrs. Howell and James is certainly the 
moit elegant. The works of ait bere shown are selected with 
great care, and are displayed with the nicest regard to their 
purpose when removed to the dwelUng of the buyer. The 
diambcrs are not ev^r-crowded with specimens of elegant 
fumituie, in the newest styles ; these shown are made to cany 



fine fictile ware, of various designs. A large proportion 
Comes from the art workshops of Messrs. Doulton, of the 
Lambeth Potteries, 

Some of these works stnick us as being of peculiar 
interest. It is our intention to give further Jllustrations of 
these elegant designs. As they become better known they 
will tend to revive the love of good art amongst us, whìch 
had nearly gone out of late years for want of properly trained 
artiticers, rather than from any paucity of buyers of good 
objects of refined art. 

DuRiNc the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Paris 

guilds seem to bave been unusually active, if we are to judge 

from the frequent occurrencc of small leaden tokens of that 

period found in the mud of the Scine and in removing the 

soii of the older foundations to make room for new building!. 

Altbough the emblems displayed on these 

■A as the "saints pat- 

)us guilds, they seem 

he day on which their 

tival was held, for the 

the most appropriate 

often rejected to give 

whose festival falls at 

able season ; thus the 

of saints whose names 

ied with the spring and 

nmer days are most 

ed. 

ohn the Baptist does 

or severaL We figure 

tnedal of the Hatters 

i), the shidd of St. 

chad, in this case, 

mng four besants and 

1 cross cantono^e. 

The once wealthy 

guild of Tennis Court 

Keepers, or Paul- 

miers, adopted St. 

Barbe, whose father's 

decapitation and ber 

own imprìsonment in 

a tower, are fìgured 

on the medaL 

AT MVCEN^ adopted St. Chris- 

topher and St. Léo- 
nard (who broke the chains of captives), fìg. 3. St. Maturin 
and St. Fiacre were adopted by the Tin-smiths. 

Si. Nicholas (fig. s) was selected by the Wine-merchants 
and others ; the children in the salt tub are not so easily 
identified with the trade as is the ship, hearing wi ne, perhaps, 
from abroad. St Nicholas, friend to sailors, is shown stand- 
ing on the poop. These medals are roughly executed, but 
cany sufficient expression on thdr surface to merit their in- 
troducdon bere, at a time when the poor coodition of our own 
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coiti portraìturc has just undergone set 

hands of the deputy master of the Miat, asubject of especial 

interest to siudcnts in design. 



COHBINATIONS to fcsist oppression fatai to industriai in- 
dustrìes are as old as the hiUs, and if the recently-fprmed 
" Shipwrìghts' Society " is successful in accomplishing the 
objects for which it is incorporated, we may expect to see 
other active revivals of the samc kind in other trades, guilds, 
and companies. 

The Dresden workmen employed in the reproduction of 
cheap imitations of such tasteless objects of English design 
as the gaudily-painted birds, pug-dogs, and other monsters, 
as large as lìfe, in porcelain or stoneware, exclaim agautst our 
growing tendency towards vulgar and debased art ; fearìng 
that the influence may communicate itself to the Continental 
schools, to the manifest injury of the good taste they bave 
been so sedulously cultivatiog hcretofore. 



At the Sivra porcelain works, the sale of white undecorated 
specimens is interdicted, unless the marks under the glaze are 
ground out beforehand. This is done wilh a view to prevent 
the growth of the trade in spurious imitations elsewherc. 

The Flaxman Gallery, University College, Gower Street, 
is open on Saturdays free to the public. 

Bernard Palissy, the iUustrìous Huguenot potter, is to 
have a statue erected in bis honour at Boulogne-sur-Seine. 

The Byron Memorial Conunittee have held theìr second 
exhibition of works by sculptors, who acccpted the principle 
of open competition as a test for their ability to undertake so 
important a work. As " Boatswain," the favourite dog of the 
poet, seems to share the honour intended for his master, care 
must be taken that the faithful companion does not usurp the 
honour intended for the noble genius. Evidently our open- 
air monumentai art needs more care in the study of its first 
princìplcs than has hitheito been bestowed upon the subject 
by Brìtish sculptors. 

Arrangements have been made by the Austrian Govern- 
ment to place the Museum of Art and Industry in Vienna, from 
October to December, at the disposai of intending exhibitors 
to the Paris Exhibition of 1878. It was owing to some such 
rational arrangement of this kind that Austria made so suc- 
cessful a display, and so prosperous a commercial venture, in 
the goods selected and forwarded to Philadelphia last year. 

The exhibition of works of art to illustrate the manufactures 
of Derbyshire, under the immediate patronage of the Dukes 
of Devonshire and Rutland, will remain open to the public 
for a few months at the new School of Arts, Derby. 
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QUESTIONS 
of statistics 
are prover- 
bially dry. 

Had the 

Hon. C. W. 

Fremantle 

put togethei 

accurate ty 

and in logicai 

order a. number of figures with accompanying facts, and 

presented ttiese alone to the public as the Seventh 

Annuii Report of the Deputy Master of the Mint, he 

would have done good work for the State. But he 

has not rested coment with this. He has published 

a report which is not only usefìil as a. statistica! 

pamphlet of reference, but is an ofhcial document 

of immense interest also to archseologists and art stu- 

dents. It is a maslerly production, whether judged of 

from a Treasury or an aesthetic point of view. He gives 

US a wondeifut survey of coins, and medals in the body 

of the work, a survey which proves that he has made a 

profound study of numismatics and conquered its 

minutest detaits. He has spared no pains in the cotlcc- 

tion of materials, and his remarks on the scientific 

arrangements, portraiture on coin, and application of 

art to coinage, are equally admirable. 




William the Conqueror. 

It is quite naturai that a man of this calibre, who 

adoms his pages with autotype illustrations, and points 

his criticisms with quotations from Pepys and Evelyn, 



should take an artistic view of his subject, and endeavour 
by ali means in his power to give an increased beauty 
to the Works, the production of which he presides over. 
He draws attention to the fact, that the design of 
modem coins is in almost ali respects decidedly inferìor 
to that of coinages in former times, especially in the 
important matter of portraiture, It is true, indeed, that 
our niters are not represented upon our modem coinage 
as bogies, like the portrait on the penny of William the 
Conqueror, but, to put it in the mildest form, the subject 
of late years has not received the consideratJon which 
it deserves, for we have not anived at any degree of 
perfection with respect to durability of impression, 
correctness of portraiture, or beauty of design. Coins of 



the realm seem, however, always to have heen lefl in the 
lurch from an sesihetic point of view, their value for 
purposes of circulation being alone consìdered Nor was 
this caused by the fact that in medi<eval times England 
possessed no eminent workers in metal. William Austen 
lived in the fifteenth century, and the fine brass-work of the 
tomb of Richard de Beauchamp, in St Mar/s Church, 
Warwick, tells us n'hai he was capablc of doing. The 
coins of the reigns of Henry VII. and Vili., Edward VI. 
and Mary, are good, and bear ihe marks of the influence 
of Holbein and his pupils in this direction. The coins 
of Ehzabeth are distinctly inferior to those of the three 
preceding reigns, and from that date to the present 
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there has been an alternatiiig flux and leflux in the 
amount of care bestowed upon art in relation to coinage. 

Towards the dose of the eightcenth century, the 
Cominittee of the Privy Council on coinage wrote to the 
Royat Academy, requesting that body to " select such a 
conunittee as might be best fumished with that peculiar 
ioformation which would best enable their lordships to 
improve and perfect the coinage of this country, as a 
becoming work of taste and art" We are sorr>' to add 
that no important lesult fotlowed this stcp. The last 
attempts made to improve our coinage were those of 
Barry, Fingo, Pistnicci, and Wyon, The excellent effigy 
on the sovereign of William IV,, by the last of these 
artists, is from a bas-relief by Chantrey, and stili remains 
in use, After this carne the collection of coins which, as 
equivalents of beef and beer, we are very happy to be 
able to jiogle in our pockets, but which as specimens of 
art work, we have every reason to be heartily ashamed o£ 

Contrasting the history of coins in our country with 
that of Italy and France, we note with pain our lament- 



IKON CASKBT, FROM THE STOLLHERGSCl 
ILSENBVRG. 

able inferiority. As Mr. Fremantle says, " In Italy 
it cannot be doubted that the art of engraving to a 
certain extent stili maintains its excellence. In France 
designs of great merit for medals and coins are annually 
cxhibited in the salon, and art literature has been 
enriched by the publication under govemment authority 
of the 'Trésor de Numisma dque,' elaborately illustrated, 
and containing the finest known examples of coins and 
medals." 

Why canuot we do something like this ? Why is the 
question practically shelved by the nation ? Why is no 
oiganised effort made to improye our coins, to make 
them Works of art, by the systeisatic training of 
engravcrs by courses of technical education upon the 
subject, supported and encouraged by Government? 

It is not for a moment to be supposed that the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art are of the opinion of Rembrandt 
as to portraiture and design on coins, and consider these 
thii^ as below the notice of the imitators of nature, but 
such seems to us the naturai conclusion to draw from the 



penisal of the correspondence which has passed between 
the Deputy Master of the Mint and the Director of the 
art school at South Kensington. Mr, Fremantìe draws 
attention to the fact, that no school of engraving, properly 
so called.has beenfounded in this country. Mr.Poynter 
replies that he will bring the subject of die engraving for 
coins and medals under the notice of art students — hopes 
to be able to induce one or two of the more promising 
to tum their attention to an art which he acknowtedges 
is in want of encouragement in this country, and then 
declares that beyond this he does not think the school 
is in a position to be practically usefuL 

Is not technical education a portion of the woik 
of the Depaitment ? Such at least we believe to be the 
reason of the existence of similar instìtutions abroad. 
Of course it may be objected that there are no per- 
soDS qualified to teach the art of die sinking at South 
Kensington. Our atiswer is, supply the want without 
delay. And if it be urged that the training of numismatic 
engravcrs would cost much and repay httle, or that great 
painters of the present day are not likely to exchange 
iheir ;^3,ooo per picture, for cramping, exhausting, 
minute and difiicult work, which would possibly bring 
in £^i, per week, we reply, this is the utilitarian view of 
the subject We want coins whose obverse and reverse 
ìvilt be an education to those who use them, and a testi- 
mony in after ages to the refinement of our people in. the 
nineteenth century, It is not with details of finance, 
but with the grand question of art culture that we , are 
concemed. 

Mr, Fremantle, looking at his subject from ali points of 
view, sees its greatest defects, and immediately applies 
for assistance to the proper quarter. He practically asks 
the Art Department to help in the work by founding a 
special school, and the Department replies raost cour- 
teously, that really at present it can do nothing beyond 
tiying to induce Fanny and Augustus to interest them- 
selves about coins and medals — 

"Cooòsuio argeDlum in litnlos fuciesque mioutu," 
as Juvenal calls them, 

This state of thmgs, however, cannot last for ever. 
We look forward to the future with hope, supposing that 
when Govemment has had encrgy enough to disgorge the 
treasures of science and art, now hiddcn away in remote 
cellars, and to organise a peimanent museum, it will no 
longer endorse the opinion of Cynthio in Addison's first 
dialogue on medals, where, quoting Vosrius' observation 
that bis barber had often combed his head to the rhythm 
of dac^ls and spondees, he adds, " I must own, I should 
as soon expect to find the proiodia in a comb as poetry 
in a medal," 

The Editor ia pleased to announce that leverai finely 
ezecuted wood-en gravili gs are in course of preparation for 
tbis Perìodieal, intended to illusttate in a suìtable manner, 
the choicest works of Industriai Art in several branches, 
recently produced by our leadìng Brìciab Manufactures. 
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ORRESPONDENCE 

has been passing for 
more than a year be- 
tween the Government 
and the Royal Dublin 
Society, with a view to 
the enlargement of the 
latter institution into 
something much more 
picturesque, imposing, 
and, of course, costly. 
The design sprang 
from the fertile brain of Mr. A. M. SuUivan, M.P., 
one of the Home Rule leaders, and was caught up as 
eagerly by the House of Commons and the Government 
as if the new creation were intended to consolidate and 
complete the Act of Legislative Union, which it is the 
dearest object of the honourable member's life to demolish. 
We believe that Mr. Sullivan is now tolerably well disgusted 
with the shape his pet institution is destined to assume, 
and is sorry he ever stirred a finger in the matter. His 
intcntion was to create a great focus of Art, Science, and 
Education, thoroughly Irish in its govemment and ali 
its executive details, a rivai of South Kensington, but 
wholly independent of that mstitution, magnificent in its 
architectural proportions, attracting numerous visitors 
to Dublin by the treasures it contained, accommodating 
under its roof ali the scientific and artistic bodies of the 
Irish capital, and sending forth jfrom its various dass-rooms 
to every corner of Green Erin bands of highly trained 
teachers for the Science and Art Schools which were to 
disseminate industriai and aesthetic knowledge among 
the riàng generation. Ali this was to be done, of 
course, out of Imperiai funds ; for it is an invariable 
characteristic of Irish patriotic schemes to include, 
among their indispensable conditions, a pulì on the 
Imperiai Treasury. For this we are far from imputing 
to them any blame. It is the fixed idea of the great 
majority of Irishmen that their country has been im- 
poverished by its legislative connection with Great 
Britain. " You began," they say, " by suppressing our 
manufactures, and you ended by transporting to your 
own island almost the whole of our nobility and a good 
half of our gentry. You took the plums, in fact, out 
of our pudding, and ali the money you can spend now 
in fostering Irish mdustry or any Irish interest whatever 
is the merest bagatelle compared to what we have lost 
and are daily losmg by you." There may be a good 
deal of truth in this argument, but it does not foUow 
that Imperiai money ought to be squandered in the 
promotion of Irish schemes, whose utility to Ireland is 
small or doubtful. That the new museum will be of 



any benefit to Ireland may well be doubted. That Mr. 
Sullivan's originai scheme — z, much grander one — ^would 
have been worth one tithe of the money it required, we 
utterly disbelieve. 

We see no advantage in collecting imder one roof 
societies which aim at different objects and attract 
different classes of workers. The Royal Hibemian 
Academy, where painters and sculptors exhibit their 
Works, can flourish in its present quarters in Abbey 
Street, as well as in the precincts of the Royal Dublin 
Society. The teachers of the provincial Science Schools 
can be as well trained and equipped for their profession 
in the Royal College of Science, Stephen's Green, as if 
thrust, check by jowl, alongside of cattle shows and 
public libraries. The Royal Irish Academy, a body 
devoted to the production of originai papers in science 
and antiquities, and fiunished with a valuable museum 
and library of its own, can perform its useful fiinctions 
in Dawson Street as well as if conglomerated with a 
dozen discordant institutions on Leinster Lawn. 

Mr. Sullivan is a man of extraordinaiy talents, but he is 
neither an artist nor a labourer in the fields of science, 
nor is he practically conversant with the details of educa- 
tion, except as a writer, and a very brilliant and nervous 
writer, in the public press. Ali the other agencies of 
culture, he views not from within but as an outsider, 
and, with his impetuous Celtic temperament, he has 
rushed into the blunder of mistaking bigness for effi- 
ciency, and architectural display for genuine brain-work, 
the mere husk for the kernel of the intellectual progress 
he has at heart Perhaps if he had never possessed 
or written for a newspaper, he would have proposed 
that ali the Dublin newspapers should be Consolidated 
along with, or annexed to, his vast Irish Institute. We 
need not, however, discuss Mr. Sullivan's pian, for it 
has been deliberately and conclusively rejected. The 
welcome which was at first accorded to his vague sketch 
of it in the House of Commons is easily explained. 
English and Scotch members were well pleased to have 
an opportunity of showing that they were willing to 
promote any Irish object with which they, as Im- 
perialists, could sympathise. No doubt, also, they 
would not quarrel with a little expenditure that would 
have the effect of pacif)ring Home Rulers without en- 
couraging Home Rule. The Govemment were equally 
complaisant, partly for the same reasons, and partiy 
because they saw a chance of making the new institute 
a branch of the South Kensington Museum, and thus a 
new bond of connection between Ireland and the Im- 
periai system. Accordingly, when the Govemment began 
to lick Mr. Sullivan's pian into a practical shape, Lord 
Sandon proceeded to subordinate ali the existing societies 
of Dublin to the South Kensington authorities. The 
Royal Irish Academy was not to produce a paper 
on Quatemions until the MacLeod of MacLeod had 
determined whether the formulae were worth printing. 
The Royal Dublin Society, which was founded one 
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hundred and fifty years ago, and has rendered ever 
sincc ìmportant ser/ices to husbandry and the industriai 
arts was to dissolve ìnto thin air, resigning its library, 
its botaaic gardens, and ali its property and functions 



a school of chemistry ; we presume it will be left in 
statu quo, as it would bc too barefaced a job, too pro- 
fligate a waste of public money, to dismantle its shelves 
and cases, and to uproot and scatter its splendid 
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into the hands of a locai council, which vould be vir- 
tually the mere rcgistrars of decrees issuiog from South 
Kensington. There was nothing said about the Royal 
College of Science, aninstitution which costs about 7000Ì 
a year, and has never attained any success except as 



laboratories and costly coUections. The institutioD, ex- 
cept its chemical departmeot, is mere surplusage in 
Dublin; and surplusage it would remain afler its transport 
to Leinster Lawu. The Royal Hibemìan Academy 
also is an institution which must remain in statu quo. 
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Lord Sandon and Major Donnelly, and two other 
gentlemea from London, paid it a visit some months 
ago, but received do encouragement to remove the 
Academy from its preseot handsome and commodious 
quartere. They were told that a larger house would 
be accepted as a free gift, but the independence of the 
Academy must not be tampered with. Independence, 
indeed, is just the quality that needs to be sedulously 
guarded in Ireland, where there has always been too 
great a tendency to look for aid ab extra. The Royal 
Irìsh Academy, too, had to wage a bitter fight for its 
independence, and has only sccured it by parting with 
the property, and we fear with the control of its precious 
and unique museum of Irìsh antiquities. The Royal 
Dublin Society parts with its library and most of its other 
collections, and is to survive as a club, privileged to retain 
apartments in the new Museum and to hold its sprìng 
and winter cattle shows wherever it can get ground 
for the purpose. The Dubhn press has applauded the 
project of a Museum, not exactly understanding what 
tiansfonnations will come of it, but hoping, no doubt, 
that some good Saxon money will be put in circulatìon 
by its means. Papers live, nowadays, by their ad- 
vertisements, and a good deal of govemment cash will 
be speat in advertising the new. Museum, Then, we 
need hardly say that there is a number of worthy people 
who hope to get employment if any big thing is started, 
and some hard-worked ofiìcials of existing institutions 
are looking to an increase of salary or the elysium of a 
retìrìng pensioo. We fear, however, that they will be 
disappointed, and that most of the good thìngs that may 
be going will be absorbed by the hangers-on of South 
Kensington. In that case, we shall bear woeful lamenta- 
tions over the jobbery that is perpctrated ; white the 
mass of disinterested cìtizens will in any case regret the 
destniction of the beautiful Leinster Lawn, one of the 
chief omaments of the city, over which, as we bear, a 
great granite building is to sprawl. The Museum began 
as a splendid patrìotlc vision; we fear it will end as an 
uDsightly South Kensington job. 



The new Society for the Protection of Ancient Monu- 
ments and Records of Industriai Art grows in public 
favour. The commìttee has recently added to its list of 
eamest and effident workers the names of Ruskin and 
Carlyle, the Kector of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
Lords Houghton and Monteagle ; the list of merabers is 
atso increasing ; in it, we nodce of course the names of 
ali the leadìng artists and archeologists. 



A CLAtM, that Mr. Isaac Taylor was the orìginatoi of 
Cylinder Calicò Printing in 1S55, at Manchester, has 
been resisted by the writer of 'Calicò Printing' in the 
' Encydopsdia Britannica.' 
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HE best method of inculcating 
the trae value of art teaching 
in this country, is a question 
which has occupi ed the minds 
of most of the great thinkeis 
of this and the last century. 
Large and many sided and 
coraprehensive, it is a problem 
which so far from having been satisfactorily solved re- 
mains stili a subject for the essayist to round periods 
upon, and the newspaper article-monger to manufacture 
leaders about. The imporUnce of it is recognised by ali, 
but few bave seen — to take it from a utilitaiian point of 
view — that self-interest should diciate practical measures 
without delay. That ali classes of society are mutually 
inter-dependent has, we fear, been lost sight of; and that 
any change which beneficially affects one class must of 
necessity be a benefit to ali the others, has not been 
received as an axiom sufficiently to stimulate society to 
any laigc amount of excrtion on behalf of those engaged 
ia industriai arts. It is now beginning to be recognised 
that amendment and reform must take the place of this 
unsatisfactoiy state of things, and that one of the agents 
of this reformation must be a better and more practical 
education for the masses. The perìod has become his- 
toric in which men and women talked about cbildren 
being educated above their station. Such ideas are only 
favouritcs now with wealthy but ignorant tradesmen, 
aged and effete ecclesiastics, and dyspeptic old maids. 
Sensible men and women look with no little anxiety 
at the great gulf that is fixed between industry and 
intellect, and they are already in motion to brìdge it 
over, belìeving, as they do, that want of coherence is 
weakness, and that in more senses than one the proverb 
is true, " L'Union fait la Force," {Set Illustratìon, p, 3,) 
In the winter of 1874-75, "f ^^ remember rightly, the 
idea of forming a loan cotlectìon of scientific apparatus 
was first mooted at the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington. After a short time the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education took it up, and by 
a minute dated 22nd January, 1875, they approved of 
the proposal. One glance at the catalogne of the 
special Loan CoUection will satisfy the most cursory 
observer of the importance and m<^nitude of the work. 
The catalogue itself— a ponderous tome — is an admi- 
rable volume, and when indexed and properly classified 
raay be regarded as a work of art According to the 
minute above mentioned the " Loan CoUection was to 
include not only apparatus for teaching and for investiga- 
tion, but also such as possessed historic interest on 
account of the persons by whom, or the researches in 
which it had been employed." The next step of their 
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lordships was to invite some of the leading men of 
science of the country to act on a commìttee "to 
coDsider the matter and aid them with their advice." 
The large and varied character of the scherae, and the 
fact that it was carrìed out in the broadest spirit, will 
appear from the multitude of eminent namcs on this 
commìttee. Their lìrst meeting was held on the i3th of 
February, 1875, " the number of those who were present 
showing the interest already felt in the subject" The 
committee resolved " that such an exhibition would be 
most instructive and valuable." Five sub-cominittees of 
sections for classificatìon were appointed, and the opening 
of the proposed science collectionwas definitely arranged 
far May 1876. It rapidly assumed — as indeed was in- 
tended from the first — an intemational character, and 
the way in which men ol 
science abroad and foreign 
scientific societies responded 
to the invitation was most 
gratifying. Her Majesty's 
Ministers al Paris, St. Peters- 
buig, Berlin, Vienna, Flo- 
rence, Bnissels, the Hague, 
Berne, Madrid, and Wash- 
ington, interested themselves 
in the matter, and the foreign 
govemments afforded every 
facility and encouragement 
in forwarding the work. The 
list of the foreign mcmbers 
of the general commìttee is 
full of naraes of the high- 
est eminence, scientists of 
Betgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Russia, Swìtzerland, 
Austria and Hungary, and 
the United States appear 
upon the list, most of whom 
are of European reputation. desighed bv schmidt 

It would be quite im- 
possìble within the limits of a short article to give any 
details of the enterprise. 

When the exhibition was opened it was announced 
that the objects were on view for six months only, 
ànd that after that period they would be returaed to their 
owners. As the popularity of the coUection increased, 
journalists and others began to hint that it would bc a 
great pity to make it merely temporary, and that an 
endeavour ought to be set on foot to prevent the loss 
of such a collectìon for ever by its dispersion. The men 
of science and the public alike were eamest in their 
exertions to preserve at least a portion of the instraments 
and scientific appliances, which it was suggested might 
become the nucleus of a permanent national museum of 
science. Upon inqutry it was found that a very large 
proportìon of lenders to the collection were wìlling to 



give their priceless apparatus for such an object When 
in December, 1876, the museum was closed — at about a 
week's notice — a good number of the instruments had 
been acquired, and facsimiles of historical apparatus 
to be retumed, were executed bére by permission of 
the owners. The coUections of the Russian Pedagogie 
Museum, of Waimbrun and QuiUtz, and of Ludwig 
Meyer of Berlin, Appun's apparatus, and many single 
instruments from different lands, are ours either by gift 
or purchase. The wonderfiil collections of M, Marey 
and Dr. Donders, a large proportion of the British col- 
lections, the collection of the Royal Institution, fac- 
similes of Von Guericke's hemispheres, Tycho Btahe's 
compass, Lavoisier's calorimeter, togcther with a series 
of early telegraph apparatus from the Post-Office, instra- 
ments and engines from the 
Kew Observatory,the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and the 
Patent Office, and the col- 
lections of die office of the 
Warden of the Standards, of 
the Ordnance Survey, of 
Trinity House, as well as 
those of many private per- 
sons who allow their instru- 
ments to remain, are stili 
ours. Surely, then, there 
need be no further appre- 
hension. In addition, the 
Duke of Devanshìre, Sir 
John Lubbock, Mr. Spot- 
tiswoode, Mr. Warren De la 
Rue, and Dr. Siemens, met 
and agreed to act as pro- 
vtsional managers for the 
guarantee fund being raised 
for the purchase of such 
pordons of the scientific ap- 
paratus as cannot otheiwise 
AND SUGO. viKNNA. •« secuied It is at this 

period in the history of the 
Collection, that we find a want of haimony between the 
Departments of Science and Art and the Patent Museum, 
the curator of the latter striving to obtain &om the ex- 
hibitors some of the objects shown. However, this is a 
smatl matter, that we can afford to pass over wittiout 
further comment, for the point at issue with us ì» not 
whether the permanent coUection is to be in connection 
with the Patent Office, nor whether it is to be simtlar to 
the Paris Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, nor whether 
it is to be modelled as to teaching upon the lines of the 
Science and Art Department, nor whether it should con- 
tain alone instruments by which the laws of nature are 
estabhshed, and meteorologtcal and other phenoroena 
auspicated, or should possess also geological and other 
collections. We are not specially interested in questions 
as to what shall be its position from a departmental point 
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of view, or as to how its ofiicìah are to be appoìoted. It 
is with the fact of the establìshmeiit of a pennanent col- 
lection of scientific apparatus that we are alone engaged, 
aod the keynote of our theme is that we have a germ 
ahready in our possession for sudi an undenaking, and 
that our wisest pian is to sink ali petty matters of quarrel 



shire had promised 5000/., and many other pronùses of 
sums from 100/. to 500/. had been received, but some 
influence was brougbt to bear against it, and the intention 
has, for the lime, been fnistrated. The prospects, however, 
of a pennanent coliection are stili good, for in addìdon 
to the list of objects given above many public institutìons 
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and differences of opinion, and set to work to promote its 
developmenL 

For reasons which we need not enter into, the guarantee 
fiind for the purchase of such instniments as were likely 
to bc otherwise removed fell through, The management 
of the fiinds was in excellent hands ; the Duke of Devon- 
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and private persons have promised contributions. It was 
originally intended that the Ioan and peimanentCoUections 
should have been part of the same scheme, but now the 
latter will be a separate wndertaking. One of the dis- 
tinctive features of the exhibition closed last year, was 
the series of lectures and demonstrations given, When 
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the packing of apparatus commenced these lectures were 
continued, and it was hoped that they would stili be 
carried on until the opening of the permanent museum. 
However, a short time since the free Saturday evening 
lecture was announced as the last of the present series. 
Are we to write " The End " here ? We hope and believe 
not. The conferences, demonstrations, lectures to 
Science teachers and free evening lectures are indeed 
concluded, but they have kindled a flame of enthusiasm 
in the heart of the savanis and the public ahke, which 
will not be quenched. The question is now in the hands 
of the Government, which has, we think, practically 
accepted the offer of the Commissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851, who, under the presidency of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, have voted 100,000/. for a building to be used 
as a permanent science museum. 

To US nothing further seems to be required for the 
completion of the scheme but the consent of Government ; 
but up to the present it has maintained a Sphinx-like 
silence because, as Major Festing explained, ** it has had 
lately many other matters on hand." Surely the proposai 
cannot be ultimately rejected. There will be a very 
trifling annual expenditure connected with it, and, once 
founded, it will fili up the gap that exists in our present 
system of national education. The moment is ripe for 
such an event A new era in the history of physical 
science in England is approaching. We have the good- 
will and aroused interest of the public, the anxiety of men 
of science, the grant of the Exhibition Commissioners, 
the hearty support of the department over which the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon presides, and, thanks to the 
generosity of savants and scientific associations at home 
and abroad, coupled with judicious purchases, we have 
also a splendid nucleus to commence with. Meetings 
are held in different parts of the country, discussions 
appear in our joumals urging the propriety of different 
collections in every locality illustrative of the art and 
manufacture of the neighbourhood, and provincial as well 
as metropolitan scientific celebrities are clamouring in a 
dignified logicai way for this national boon. The whole 
property of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 
has been estimated at 1,500,000/., and of this 350,000/. 
is now available. Why should not some of it be dis- 
tributed amongst various provincial museums to encourage 
them to make locai collections of scientific apparatus in 
connection with the proposed parent museum at South 
Kensington ? The main object, however, is the establish- 
ment of a centrai coUection, and we think the project, 
notwithstanding the petty opposition of one or two 
persons, is certain of success. Why should the prize 
be snatched by others? Why should we be beaten 
among the nations? Why should it stili be written of 
US that notwithstanding ali our advances, and ali our 
solid work, up to the time of the Loan CoUection we 
had no exhibition of those instruments of advanced and 
advancing science, which, to the manufacturer, trader, 
and artisan are ultimately of as much importance as 



what are known as practical inventions ? We have as 
great a store of intellect and resource as any foreign 
nation, and we have what continental peoples, with the 
exception of France, have not, and that is enormous 
capital. It may be said that we are not in the least 
behind our polite neighbours across the Channel, in 
that we rivai their gratuitous instruction upon scientific 
subjects by the aid afforded to science and technical 
education, by the Science and Art Departments, and by 
the free lectures delivered at the School of Mines in 
Jermyn Street and elsewhere; but granting the good 
to be obtained from professional lectures, we urge that 
the country wants something more ; we want to make 
English mechanical and scientific work, and indeed art 
work also, rivai not only in durability but in beauty the 
Works of Nuremberg, Mechlin, Sèvres, &c. England is 
not now doing the same proportion of the whole manu- 
facturing work of the world that she was even thirty 
years ago. The iron works of Krupp of Essen, Govin 
of Paris, with those of Creuzot and the Terre Noire 
Company, are bidding fair to rivai if not excel us ; and 
this will not only result in a sentimental grievance worthy 
the moan of a Ruskin, but in a practical one affecting 
the condition of the majority of our population. Not 
very long since the art critic to whom we have just 
referred complains of "the capitals of our iron-shafts 
in any railway station," and says that " they are things 
to make a man wish, for shame of his species, that he 
had been born a dog or a bee." AUowing for the frantic 
enthusiasm which characterises most of his later utter- 
ances, Mr. Ruskin is partially right Utilitarianism is 
the order of the day ; the struggle after things of secondary 
consideration, and the indulgence of petty ambitions, 
have left their mark upon the age. Even advanced 
science has felt the impact of the wave, and science 
lectures fail to attract unless they have some special 
reference to a practical end. At a meeting of the 
Physical Society early this season, a photograph of the 
spectrum of the Star a Lyra was exhibited, and its 
success was commented upon as of great interest, not 
only because it is the first successful photograph of a 
star spectrum, but because it gives Information for 
which chemists have been waiting, and Professor Bar- 
rett, when lecturing one Saturday evening at South 
Kensington, chose as his subject some practical applica- 
tions of electricity. If this mode of thought has its evil 
side in shelving the aesthetic part of the national mind 
for a while, it is also productive of good, in that, in the 
great struggle for existence, persons of ali ranks and 
classes seize with intense avidity upon any new dis- 
covery in art or science, in the hope of finding some 
practical good for self. There is hope, therefore, that 
when this transition state is over, and long before the 
new era of physical science has attained its noon, the 
national mind will revert with pleasure, and for rest, to 
abstract science, and apply it not only to the immediate 
wants of the body, but to the cultivation of asstheticism 
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il ali oui sunoundings. There is no lack of proof of 
the interest aroused araongst the working classes by the 
late Loan Collectioo ; the lecture theaties were completely 
filled on each occasion, and many were unable to gain 
admission ; and whenever " a demonstration " occurrcd, 
ù whenever sciendfic men gave descrìptions of the 
apparatus shown, the public bave exhibited an intense 
interest to bear what has been said ; thus showing the 
eagemess of the vulgus for a knowledge of the methods 
bjwhich men of scicnce work. And if we tum to find 
whether there be signs of this eagemess elsewhere than 
South Kensington, we bave only to look at the numbers of 
persona that crowd our Galleries and Museunis on some 
general holiday ; or in the provinces how, wherever a 
locai museum is set up, the working classes, and not the 
dilettanti, are the first to benefit by it. For instance, 



purposes, ali patronage, ali endeavours of Icamed men, 
wouid be useless without the rcsponse of the thews and 
sinews and intelligence of the nation. But the British 
workman is not about to copy the rìie of Mr, Tennyson's 
' Lotus Eaters', the cry of ' let us alone ' is not to be 
heard in the stalwart ranks of our toilers. No ! Another 
great cry has arisen, heard throughout the land, It is, 
we want more instniction, we desire more food for the 
mind ; teach us, let us bave popular methods of technìcal 
education; give us, as you have given the children of 
the great, an art education in matters pertaining to our 
trades, and we will make you and the world a noble 
return ; we will not give you tawdry work of inharmonious 
colouring, to be thrown back upon your hands by the 
selecting committee of some future American Exhibi- 
tion, but masterpieces ot duiability and beauty, wortby 
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what is the history of Mr. Bra^e's work at the Sheffield 
Museiun? We know that a great part of the credit is 
<Iue to him for initiating it, and that he has sparcd 
neither trouble hot cost But two or three lines that 
appeaied with referente to it in a recent cnticism have 
lepaid him, and every other man anxious for the im- 
provement of the working classes of England. The 
wordsaie — " His own" (Mr. Bragge's) "splendid collec- 
tionofwTOught-iron work, fonncd byyearsof unrcmitting 
care, nukes the nucleus of a show which ironworkers 
have already been enabied to study." The men of 
Englaod are beginning to fee! ashamed that they are 
beaten in the markets of the world, and they are arousing 
themselves to inquire the cause of their failure, and to 
rcmedythe defects of their work. This is, indeed, a happy 
sign, foT sM subscrìptions and donations of money, ali giAs 
of appuatus, ali grants of land and buildings for museum 



to be compared with the best elTorts of a Quentin 
Matsys, or the chefs-d'ceuvre of a Bernard Palissy. 
The duty of those who have the power is to act, and act 
wisely at once, to value at its tiue price the ìnfluence 
of art in social progress, to make technìcal education a 
part of our national system of instruction, and to re- 
member that every year that passes prepares the mind 
of the people for the attainment of scieotific knowledge 
at a rate of progress that many of us have a very in- 
adequate conception of. There are children now in our 
schools that may yet be the glory of our nation and of 
the whole world, and to whom a national gallery of 
science will in their future lives be an imperative 
necessity, because it is the only rcal way of studying 
physical science. Of what use to such as these will 
books be without lectures, without " deraonstrations," 
without practical leachìng, without the feeUng and band- 
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ling of the means and appliances of science ? The bare 
s)rmbols and severe grammars of our schoots have to a 
large cxtent been replaced by more genial methods of 
instnicdon, and if in the education of our men ìt be 
necessary to burden them somewhat with formulse and 
defìnitions, we must also give them an eniarged kind of 
Kinder-Garten system, ifwe desire that permanent traces 
of their studies be left in their minds. The artisan 
should be able to see the growth of scientific thought 
and the progress of scientific investigation. He should 
be made to feel that he is not only the unsympathctic 



cast our best — not our silvcr and gold, but ourselves— 
into the yawning gulf, and it would speedily dose. 

On ali sides the necessity for radicai educational refonn 
is admitted, and even such great conservative bodies as 
the City Companies and Guiids are engaged in the con- 
sideration of a scheme for founding a centrai industriai 
university, with locai colleges of technical training, not 
under compulsion, but because they cannot resist the ìn- 
fluence of the age. The spirit of progress has infused 
new life into them, and suggested a reformation from 
within. Surely this is a promising sign of the times. 



CONCERT PIANO, BY J. ÌBACH h 

" hand," who as a machine works out the idea of the 
master without one thought of its raisott d'atre; but also 
that he is a sympathising and intelligent mind, capable 
of giasping the idea at least in part, and looking forward 
to no distant future when he himself may confer some 
scientific boon upon society. If this were the case, how 
much less we should bear of such phrases as the an- 
tagonism of labour and capital, the social revolution of 
the working classes, and the chasm that divides the soas 
of ease from the sons of toìl ! for we should bave annihi- 
lated tbe antagonìsm, consummated a btoodless revolu- 
tion, and, like the stainless knight in the antique forum, 
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If this development continue, the time is not far distant 
when it can no longer be said with truth, that we are 
at a very low level of art workmanship, and behind the 
age in the production of scientific instruments. It will 
be uphill work for the nation in more senses than one, 
for not only must we stiuggle to retrieve the errors 
of our past, but to prepare our children for the severe 
foreign competition of the future. We have this in our 
favouT, that the nation is of one mind respecting its 
wants and the method of supplying them. We can 
afford to treat, with the contempt they merit, the objec- 
tions of one or two persons who, actuated by stupidi^ or 
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vindictiveness, bave wrìtten the most intolerant and 
venomous nonsense, and repeated their accusations with 
the most persistent animosity. Experience has abun- 
dandy proved that the coUection was not for the few, but 
for the many ; that it was useful by way of reference to 
others than experimenters and teachers ; and it is surely 
an ignoble method of opposition which anonymously 
calumnìates those who bave interested themselves in 
forming the coUection, and suggests that their main 
object was to construct snug berths for themselves. It 
must be that these detractors either do not believe what 
they themselves bave written, or, from too much intro- 
spection, bave formed a warped and exceptionally low 
estimate of themorality of mankind. These are men — 
if, indeed, they can be called men, who stab their friends 
and associates in the dark — ^who, from some motives of 
personal iiritation, or of some other kind, bave made a 
grievance for themselves out of this question of a proposed 
pennanent Science Museum. They cali it a nuisance 
and a sham because it breaks in upon their petty routine, 
or compels them to think and read up to the level of the 
age; or, perhaps, because they themselves bave been 
defeated in subtle endeavours to procure comfortable 
berths in connection with it But we are accustomed to 
this. Not long since, exhibitions were voted a bore by 
the Art and Science powers that be, because some un- 
happy fossils wanted to stand stili in an age of unrivalled 
progress. Manufacturers bave complained over and over 
again that inventions and new discoveries were a mistake, 
becaase changes were necessitated in their tools and 
machìnery. Individuals, however, must leam to study, 
not tlieir own selfish wants, but the public good. It 
is time that such objections should cease. 

We wOl dismiss these gentlemen with one word of advice 
at parting. They may not be studious readers of history. 
Lei them remember that even if the permanent collection 
should do nothing else, it will continue the work of that 
one w^hich has passed into the realm of recorded facts ; 
let them study the archives of older centuries, and they 
will then see that few educational changes are made 
without cost, and that in the midst of a great unselfish 
work dt is a craven cry which complains of expense and 
urges inquiry into minute details of expenditure. The 
pretence of these men is that the permanent collection 
will not be for the artisan, but for the aristocratic man 
of sdence; ignoring the plain facts^ already stated by 
its supporters, that it will be — as the Loan Collection 
has been— a means of enabling teachers to give practical 
demonstradons to their pupils, for poor and illiteraté 
men to study the inventions of distinguished physicists, 
for artisans to copy the great works of ali ages, and, 
by combination, create new designs in art-work and 
become origìnators themselves, for isolated toilers to 
communicate with one another, and employers and 
employed to draw nearer for their mutuai advantage and 
the ultimate gain of the nation. 

The one objection to the scheme which is of any 



importance is from another source, and that is the 
abstract character of the proposed collection. There 
seems to be some truth in this objection, but it will only 
fìnd acceptance with those whose faults are want of 
thought and want of reading. Science is no longer a 
weakling, but a giant in the world. Briareus-like it 
stretches its hands into ali fìelds of thought, but it has 
asserted its power chiefly for practical purposes. To it 
we are indebted for our present financial position, to it 
for our almost unrivalled industries. Every man of 
science in the present day uiges us to make practical 
use of mathematical prindples, and even the most 
strictly abstract sciences are of importance in the daily 
avocations of common life. To chemistry we owe ali our 
new methods of bleaching and dyeing, new methods of 
resistance in machinery by increased hardness of metals, 
and countless other benefits. Chemistry enables us to 
deal with the sewage of our cities, the smoke of our 
factories, and the prolongation of our lives. If we tum 
to photography the result is the same. Pictures of 
scenery in new countries, accurate delineations of their 
strange naturai characteristics, faithful records of astro- 
nomical phenomena : for ali alike of these we are indebted 
to photography. Again, cali biology, if you will, an 
abstruse study, but observe its utility in the light that it 
has thrown upon the history of infectious diseases, and 
the radicai change it has wrought in the theory of 
agriculture. 

We know that at present there is a widespread pre- 
judice against Exhibitions, but this is foolish unless it be 
universally admitted that we are unable to improve our 
methods of exhibiting. Since 1851 we bave leamed the 
lesson which a bitter experience teaches, and we are no 
longer content to be outstripped in the race for the palm 
of industriai supremacy. America and Austria are 
running us hard, not only in particular branches, but in 
our manufacturing industries as a whole. 

We say then it is time that, as a nation, we should 
acknowledge that completeness and strength are not 
enough, and that we should strive to educate ourselves 
up to the level of the present, and in some measure 
prepare the ypunger generation for the rivalry on which 
we bave already entered. Our artisans are mechanically 
skilful Let US teach them what the true principles of 
art and science are; let us encourage them to produce 
worthy work; let us remind them of what England 
• has done in the past ; let us insist upon superior Tech- 
nical Education, and we need not dread the result of the 
great war of culture that is coming, nor fear for the art 
and science future of England. 
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ÉCOIE POLYTECHNIQUE, PARIS. 



NE ofthe Decessaty consequences 
of the immense advance made 
in hurcian luiowledge during the 
last half-century has been the 
propOTtlonately greater develop- 
ment of sdence teachlng rda- 
dvely to that of arts, and as a 
fìirther consequence, the con- 
tinuous increase of institutìons spedally dedicated to 
the teaching of science. The ri>Ie of these ìs daily 
becoming more important in the general and very 
complicated question of education, and has actually 
attained such a point that the diffusion of sound and 
sufiicìent scientitic training must be considered as 
of vital importance for the indepeodence of the State. 
Thus it is that the arniy, the navy, the civil adniinis- 
trations, our whole manufacturing system, and our 
methods of commimication and conveyance, are in- 
timately and closely knìt together by the web of science 
in its manìfold applications, and that braoches of the 
state service traditionally the most distinct, present 
at present but faint lines of separation, so far as funda- 
mental training goes. 

We have thercfore a very considerable interest in 
inquiring what is the piesent state of our scientific train- 
ing institutiODS, and how far they are adequate to the 
present and future requirements of the community, and 
of the State in particular. Were we to enter on this 
inquiry by examinìng in detail our various schools, we 
might not pethaps arrive at a result entirely satisfactory ; 
we might even feci rather perplexed than enlightened, 
and ultimately be tempted to look around us for some 
tenn of comparison by which to gauge our actual state, 
and thus arrive at some definite conclusion. 

It would not be diflìcult to select, either from European 
or American States, many most instnictive elements of 
comparison; but there are certain conditions which 
justify our selectìng those presented by France. Histori- 
cally no nadon has been more piominently before us, 



particularly since the coramencemenl of this century. 
Its politicai altemations, the most frequent and the 
most violent of any state in Europe during the 
period, have culminated in disasters and losses so 
sudden, so apparently overwhelming, that even the 
most enthusiastic of her citizens barely hoped in 1871 
that a slow recovery might eventually take place. We 
have to assume, therefore, politicai conditions seemingly 
so unrealisable, that there remained but hope, and the 
spirit of steadfast patnotism, backed by that national 
energy which has so frequenti/ ìllumined the pages of 
histoiy with its most vivid and varied pictures. 

As yet hut seven years have passed away since then, 
and we now find France, in 1877, commercially one of 
the most prosperous in the world. We witness het army 
regenerated, her nadonal defences ìn a remarkable sute 
of advancement if not complete, her navy sound, her 
systems of administration adequate to her wants, and 
her place amongst nations again amongst the foremost 
and the most respected ; and we ask ourselves, How has 
this wonderful change been brought about, notwithstand- 
ing the gloomy foiecasts of the soundest and most 
experìenced politicai observers of our times ? The 
answei to this quesdon involves the study of many 
chapters of history, and the consideradon of every 
agency capable of shaping the actions of men ; but we 
may confidently assume that this nadonal rebound can 
in a large measure be attributed to the general soundness 
of the system of scientific training pievailing in France. 
Science must have been taught generally, systemadcally, 
soimdly, and sufficiently to allow of its intervention 
being thus actìvely and efficaciously employed, in spile 
of the many adverse circumstances which occurred 
during the couise of those seven years, which are so well 
known to the reading public. Had their system of 
scientific educadon been wandng in any serious respcct, 
most clearly those results could not have been attained, 
nor could there possibly have been created a new one 
in so short a time, with even the falntest chance of 
a successfiil application. We may therefore consider 
it as having undergone the severest test that the most 
practical mind could devise, or that history could suggest; 
one therefore most worthy of our attendve examination, 
and fairiy capable of affording us some at least of those 
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sound points of comparison so requisite for a correct 
judgment on our own systems. 

It is not necessary here to examine every school teach- 
ing science in France, since, in so far as the public service 
is concemed, theymust teach up to a certain standard in 
order to ensure to their scholars fair chances of being 
allowed to compete for appointments in the public service. 
Again, the entrance into nearly every branch of the state 
service is through some one special school of training, 
access to which necessarily involves competition. Those 
state service training-schools bave for our inquiry a special 
interest, since their function is to supply the public 
departments with the men who in the main make or un- 
inake France, and who therefore bave so largely con- 
tributed to the rapid national recovery. 

Now those schools bave one great common feeder, 
the Polytechnic, and consequently by studying its history, 
its organisation, and its methods of teaching, we may 
acquire a correct idea of the basìs on which the public 
Services of France bave been and are built up. 

The origin of this school is in itself very instructive, 
springing as it did from a period of crisis, when the very 
existence of the State was menaced. Its history is well 
told by M. Mortimer D'Ocagne in bis excellent work, 
"Les Grandes Ecoles de France," to which we shall 
bave frequent occasion to refer. 

Of the many universities, coUeges, and special schools 
existmgin France at the commencement of the Revolution, 
but very few were allowed to survive the first year of 
that memorable event, so that towards the end of the 
year 1793 ^ public teaching in arts and sciences had 
ceased; ali the colleges were either closed or deserted, 
the greater number of the professors, being ecclesiastics, 
were proscribed and banished ; lastly, a decree of the 
Convention, calling to arms ali the male population from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age, had swept into the 
anny the young men at that time pursuing their profes- 
sional studies. In one word, ali studies were suspended. 
A few special schools alone survived this general dis- 
organisation, but apparently only to Unger on to ultimate 
extinction. They were— 

l^e Artillery Corps School, originally established at La Fere in 
17561 and which had been reconstituted at Ch&lons in 
I79a 

Tbe School of Military Engineering. 

I^e School of Bridgcs and Roads (Ponts et Chaussées), founded 
*^ '747 by Pernolet. (Its scholars had just been requisitioned 
^y the Minister of War for active service as Engineers.) 
^e School of Naval Engineere. 
"^e School of Mines ; and lastly, 
"^c School of Geographical Engineers. 

Of ali these schools, that of the Ponts et Chaussées 
excited the liveliest interest, on account of its criticai 
position. By reason of its peculiar constitution, the 
studcnts of the second year or of the first class were 
really the professors, teaching the second class or younger 
students. The first class having been drafted into the 



army for active service, the teaching staff no longer 
existed, and new professors could not be provided. The 
then director of the school, Lamblardie, conceived the 
project of a preparatory school, which would be common 
for ali the Engineering Corps. This project was 
submitted to Monge, who took it up warmly, and who, 
availing himself of bis politicai influence, sought to bave 
it carried into execution. At that time the Committee of 
Public Safety was assisted, consultatively, by a sort of 
congress of savants^ each of whom worthily represented 
some one or other of the exact or naturai sciences. To 
this body Monge belonged, and was as distinguished by 
bis mathematica! talents as by bis ardour at work. His 
representations were therefore well received, and found a 
warm support in Camot, one of his former pupils. Their 
joint influence led to an enactment, requiring the Com- 
mission on Public Works, instituted by the law of the i ith 
of Marcii, 187 1, to take into consideration the establish- 
ment of a centrai school of public works^ as also the 
method of examination and of competition which might 
best be adapted; therefore the Commission on Public 
Works took up its officiai residence in the Palais Bourbon, 
and proceeded to adapt to the purposes of the school some 
of the dependencies of the Palace. Meanwhile Fourcroy, 
a member of the committee, submitted a report on the 
constitution of the school, and it was solely by his 
representing the Engineering Corps as the indispensable 
auxiliaries of the army, that he could overcome the 
antipathy of the members of the public safety committee 
to re-enact what appeared to them a privilege. The law 
constituting the school passed in September 1794. The 
conditions of admission then fixed upon were as follows : 
Good conduct, attachment to Republican principles, a 
knowledge of arithmetic, and of the elements of algebra 
and geometry ; the limits of age were fixed at sixteen 
and twenty years ; 400 students were to be admitted, and 
from the day of their arrivai at the school they were to 
receive pay at the rate of 1200 francs per annum = ;^48. 
The students were guaranteed employment as engineers 
on the completion of their studies in one or other of the 
public departments, account being taken of their individuai 
capabilities. Lamblardie was appointed director. The 
entrances did not come up to the number fixed by law, 
that is, 400, having been only 349, and for these the 
required conditions of age had to be dispensed with in 
certain cases, and even the law against nobles held in 
abeyance as regards others. 

Mathematics and physics formed the two principal 
branches of instruction at the school. The course 
extended over three years, and was thus subdivided : — 

First Year, — General principles of analysis and of its applications 
to solid geometry (geometrie de trois dimensions). 
Stereotomy. 

Coarse of general physics (first time). 
Applied physics (inorganic chemistry), chemistry of saline 

bodies. 
Drawing, according to talent of stndent 
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Second Year, — Application of analysis to the mechanics of solids 
and fluids. 
Architectnre. 

Course of general physics (second time). 
Organic chemistry. 
Drawing. 

Third Year, — Application of analysis to the calculation of the 
effect of forces. 
Fortifìcation. 

General course of physics (third time). 
Drawing. 

The hours of attendance for students were from 8 a.m. 
to 2 P.M., and from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. Froiix.this detailed 
programme of studies it will at once be pcrceived how 
much stress was laid on thorough instruction in physics ; 
the same general course being repeated each year, and 
the students continually examined thereon. 

By a law of the Convention, passed the ist of Sep- 
tember 1795, ^^ name of the school was changed to that 
of *^ Ecok Folytechnique^ the constitution being at the 
same time largely modified. The school was in fact 
reconstituted, and the level of the studies raised. 

In 1800 the regulation was adopted by which ali 
students, having successfully terminated their studies, 
were obliged to enter the special schools of training for 
the public service. There was also instituted at the 
same time a "council of perfectionment," having for 
special function the study and examination of ali modifi- 
cations capable of improving the methods and matter of 
the teaching, so as to keep pace with the progress of 
science, and with the requirements of the public service. 

On the establishment of the Empire in 180 1, the school 
received a strictly military organisation ; the old college of 
Navarre was assigned as barracks to the newly formed 
corps. The scholars were formed imo a battalion of five 
companies. The applications for admission rapidly in- 
creased, and the students, instead of being paid, had to 
pay a "pension" which was fixed at 800 francs = ;^32. 
exclusive of outfit, books, and instruments. 

The subsequent history of the school records but 
few important modifications of the constitution. The 
restauratUm led to politicai hneutes amongst the students, 
which were repeated several times between 1816 and 1853, 
the period of the Second Empire. The school was in 
consequence as often broken up, but each time was again 
reconstituted, practically on the same basis. 

In its actual state the Polytechaic School is specially 
intended to prepare students for the foUowing branches 
of the public service : — 

Army and Navy ; Artillery Corps ; Military Engineers ; Naval 
Engineers ; Navy ■ officers ; Hydn^:raphic Engineers ; 

Marine Commissarìat ; Ponts et Chaussées ; Mines ; General 
Military Staff; Government Manufactures ; Telegraphs. Lastly, 
Special scientific raissions and services requirìng the combined and 
thorough knowledge of mathematical sdences, physics, and 
chemistry. 

The course of study extends over two years. 
Students can only be admitted into these branches of 



the public service, after having satisfactorily passed their 
final examinations at the end of the second year. 

The school is under military discipline, and the scholars 
wear a uniform. 

The pension is 1000 fr. = £^^0 per annum, and 600 
fr. =;^2 4 for outfit 

Burses and half burses are allowed to students whose 
parents cannot pay the eotire pension, on certain pre- 
scribed conditions. In like manner, outfits, or half out- 
fits, are also allowed. 

Admission to the school is by ^' competitive examina- 
tions." These are held every year, are puhlicy and are 
partly written, partly viva voce, ' The subjects examined 
in are strictly those of the programme of admission. For 
those examinations the degree of Bachelor of Arts or of 
Sciences is absolutely requisite; and fifty points are 
allowed to the holder of both degrees. 

There are two tfivà voce examinations. The first is 
intended to allow of the student qualifying for the second, 
by showing that his attainments are sufficiently high. 
This last fixes the entrance classification of the admitted 
students. 

No student is admitted to the orai examinations who 
has failed in the written one. In this, ali the subjects of 
the programme of admission are taken up ; there is, 
moreover, required firom each student a French composi- 
tion, a drawing {épure) in descriptive geometry, a tinted 
drawing {Iavis)y and a crayon drawing, either from a 
subject on paper, or from the round. The following are 
the co-efficients used for.the different subjects taken up in 
the second viva voce examination, by which the classifi- 
cation of the admitted students is made. 

I. Writtsn Examination. Compositioks. 

Mathematics 15 

Drawings {épures) of Descriptive Gegmetry .13 

French Composition 14 

Solution of a Triangle 5 

Figure drawing 12 

Tinting {lauis) .4 

II. Viva Vocb Examination. 

Algebra and Analytical Geometry 52 

Elementary and Descriptive Geometry 50 

Phjrsics and Chemistry 40 

German 8 

At the commencement of the examination, each com- 
petitor presents to the examiners his notes of calcula- 
tions, èpures lavisi and drawings made by him during 
the then current scholastic year or session, as required by 
the specifications of the programme of entrance. 

The age of admission is from 16 at least to 20 at 
most, on the ist of January preceding the competition. 

The various other conditions prescribed bave a purely 
legai character, and do not bear upon the general ques- 
tion of education. 

{Tohe eontinued») 

* For convenience' sake, the terms Jpures uidiavis are employed, 
there being no precise equivalents in Engliah equally concise. 
Epure means essentially a descriptive geometry drawing or one 
involving only geometrica! dements. Lavis are the. oonventionally 
tinted architectural engineering or mechanical drawings. 
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THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE, AND 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 



D" 



\ URINO the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
held at Lceds, the President, Dr. Siemens, F.R.S., 
drew particular attentìon to the advisability of 

laking some action for procur- 

mg a distrìbution of a portion 

of the property held by the 

Royal Commissioners of the 

Exhibitìon of 1851, for the pur- 

pose of promotiiig technical 

cducation in the more impor- 

UDt of Olir manufacturing and 

industriai districts. He pointed 

out the fact that technical 

education was first recog- 

nised on the Contincnt, whilst 

the only special educational es- 
tablishment for the metallurgists 

of Great Biitain was the School 

of Mincs, and that institution 

was capablc of great improve- 

menL An excellent example 

had been set by the city of 

Manchester, which in creating 

Owens College had laid the 

fouudation of a technical uni- 
versity. With regard to the 

question of labour, he thought 

that the best means of avoiding 

uncertainty and loss in the time 

to come would he by establish- 

ing the relations between em- 

ployers and employed upon the 

basis of mutuai interest Next 

in impoTtance to cheap, or 

lather to efiicacious, labour in 

the production of iron and steel 

was cheap fueL The forra of 

fiicl which possessed the great- 
I est interest for the iron smelters 
I of Great Brìtain was, without 

: doabt, coal, and recent inquiry modklled by m 

I into the distrìbution of coal in 

England and other countrìes 

' had proved that the stores of the invaluable deposits were 

I grcater than had at one time been supposed. Roughly 

estimated, the total area of the discovered coal fìelds of 

the world amounted to 270,000 square miles, According 

I to the present rate of consumption, 250 years would 

appear to be the lifc of our coal fields. As regarded the 

l Iron and Steel Institute, he hoped that its position would 

I be-Tccognised in officiai quarters, and he desired that it 



should be possessed of a habitation in a centrai locality, 
which should comprise office accommodation, a library, 
a model-room, a lecture-room, and laboratoiy. The new 
building, for which Government might grant a centrai 
site, might accommodate the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Institution of Naval Architects, the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers, the Iron and Steel Institute, and possibly 
other societies. 

In the course of the last 
twelve months, at the meetings 
of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, the foUowing premiums 
bave been awarded by the 
Coundl of the Associatìon : — 
Walt Medals and Telford Pre- 
miums, to Mr, W. W. Beaumont 
and Mr. W. C. Unwin, for papers 
on ' The Fracture of Railway 
Tires' and ' The Resistance of 
Boiler Flues to Collapse ;' Tel- 
ford Premiums for papers on 
'Street Tramways,' by Mr. 
Robinson SoutUr, 'The Test- 
ing of Portland Cement,' by 
Mr. I. J. Mann; 'The Emisaion 
of Heat by Hot-water Pipes,' 
by Mr. W. Anderson; 'The 
Rivcr Thames,' by Mr. J. B. 
Redman ; ' The Transmission 
of Power,' by Mr, H. Robin- 
son ; ' The Repairs and Re- 
newals of Locomotives,' by Mr. 
A. M'DonnelI; and on 'The 
Japan Lights,' by Mr, R, A H. 
Bruntonj while the Manby 
Premium has been adjudged to 
Mr. C. Norman Bazalgette for 
bis paper on ' The Sewage 
Question.' A Miller Scholar- 
ship of £,»,t3 a year, tenable for 
three years, has been bestowed 
upoD Mr. Percy R Alien, for 
bis communication on ' Ma- 
chine Tools,* and Miller Prizes 
bave been given to several 
SFiERs. BEauM. other students. 



Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibìtion of 
1851 receìved a deputation of mayors, sent to advocate 
the ciaims of provincia! towns to share in the fimds at 
their disposai more largdy than was proposed. They did 
not approve of scholarships, and asked that assistance 
should be given for the erection of museums. H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales presided ; Maj.-Gen. Scott, Secretary. 
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SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS ON CHINA. 



WHILE members of the House of Commons are 
discussing questions in relation to Science and 
Alt, and amicably agreeing to the proposai of 
Lord Sandon to shelve such little mattcrs until next 
year, it is vcry comforting to think thal the development 
and popularising of Art is being taken up by the public 
and carried on with enthusiasm. We bave an Imperiai 
Princess willing to patronise, and an enterprising finn 
judicious enough to encourage one branch of the subject. 
We bave professional and amateur arCists vying with 
one another in friendly contest; and finally, we bave an 
annual Exhibition in interest second to none. It was a 



Her Imperiai Highness the Crown Princess of Germany 
most Idndly consented to become patroness, and in due 
lime — the preliminaty steps having been taken to ensure 
success — the first Exhibition was held. The undertaking 
prospered. The experiment of last year beinga triumph, 
encouraged the promoters to^ bold a second Exhibition. 
The paintings bave been on view up to the jist ult., and 
a marked interest has been shown in the collection by 
the Dumerous visitors. The number of exhibìtors has 
greatly increased, and the display of work, brim full of 
promise, has obtained a unanimous expression of approvai 
from the art critics. The pictures are ali originai, they 
were exhibited by the artista themselves, and were 
for sale at prices quoted in the neat catalogue, which, 
at half the expense, rìvals its aristocratic cousin of 
Burlington House. The prizes bave been distributed, 
the onerous task of judging the works and making the 
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SECOND PRIZE. DESICNED BV i 



happy thought — we beg your pardon, Mr. Bumand — 
that of establishing a yearly Exhibition of paintings on 
china, at which both professionals and amateurs might 
compete for prizes. The night has been long, but the 
day has dawned at last. Now that private individuai 
bave come forward, and the curiosity of the people is 
^rly aioused, we mayhopeforthe revival of our national 
Art teaching which had nearly died out, and we may 
hope also that our most efficient of art-school inspectors— 
who seeing their occupation gone were constrained to 
become Professors of Cookery or to accept other and 
equally unaccustomed employment^may resumé their 
proper work. 

Two years ago, Messrs. Howell and James generously 
announced their intention of placing their Art pottery 
Galleries at the disposai of the public, for an annual 
Exhibition of paintings on china by artists and amateurs. 



awards having been undeitaken byE. VV. Cooke, Esq,, 
R.A., and Frederic Goodall, Esq., R.A., who acted in 
the capacity ofjudges. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a short 
article to atteni^t to criticise the collection fairly. Wc 
can do no more than notice a few of the works produced. 
As to the list of the awards made by the judges we cannot 
fìnd space for the names, and must refer the reader to 
the catalogue itself, Of course where the paintings of ali 
comers were accepted, and each contributìon was hung 
with due regard to the wishes of even the youngest ex- 
hibitor, it would be invidious to criticise too keenly the 
individuai specimens ; but in the grcat number of works 
which unquestionably rose above mediocrity, there was 
much reason to congratulate the Imperiai patroness and 
the kindly promoters of the scheme. The general effect 
of the exhibition was perfectly chaiming, and the novelty 
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of the subjects acd varìety of treatment could ocly be 
fully appieciated by those who peisonally iuspected the 
ptctuies submitted. 

Amongst numerous merìtorious works of art we may 
mention — 

I. Three really fine designs of flowers, fniits, and 
foliage, named and numbered in the catalogne " Black, 
berries (465)," " Buttcrcups (466)," " Daffodils (467)." ali 
treated conventionally by Mrs. George Stapleton. These 
works n-on the gold meda! presented byH.I.H. the Crown 
Princess of Germany, for competition by lady amateurs. 

3. A lovely spray of passion flowers, towards which a 
glittering butterfly flutters daintily, whose righi wing, 
exqnisitely foreshoitened, scems to stand out from the 
piane of the piate. This painting, No. 460, by Miss 
Christina M. Shepherd, won the prize of ten guineas. 



No. 483, " Snow," a very fine atmospheric efiect, by 
Thomas Davidson; and No. 617, "Storks and bul- 
ru^es," by M. Belet 

We have already in our first number referred to this 
decorative art on page 29, andwe bave given an illus- 
trattonof the fictileware on page r5of the samennmber. 

Ecfore we draw to a dose, it will be necessaiy (or us, 
as impartial crttics, to point out some things not altogether 
worthy of praise in the Exhlbition now closed. There 
were not many mistakes in the flower paintings, but we 
notìced bere and there defccts arìsing from want of 
observation and from want of knowledge of botany. Fot 
instance, in pictures not intended to illustrate the various 
seasons, fiowers were grouped which uever bloom 
together, and even where fancy was allowed full licence 
she seemed to run riot, and the parts of a flower became 
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3. "A pair of Bacchanalìan figures," Nos. 600 and 
608, by A, de Mol, and " See-saw," No. 6oa, by Miss 
Linnie WatL These have been jointly awarded the 
piize of fifleen guineas. Miss Linnie Watt is a pro- 
fessional artist, and her picture deserves special com- 
mendation. It is a fine worfc, strongly marlted with the 
genius of the Ftench school 

Of otfaer paintings we may note : No. 35, " Pasque- 
flower," by A. H. Church ; No. 43, " Ornamentai design 
of Daisies," by Mrs. George Stapleton ; No. 88, " A coming 
Squali," by Captain Talbot Coke; No. 95, "Castel 
Dorante," by Louis Fagan; Nos. 98 and 126, "Land- 
scapes," by La Contesse de Villermont; No. 189, 
"Cardinal Richelleu," by Lady Rawlinson, No. 458, 
"Study of Narcissa," by Miss Alice M. Grey, No. 470, 
"The lair Puritan," by Ellen Ross (Mrs. Maìlam), 



distorted and unnaturaL Again, the selection of colours 
was not always successful, but observation will teach the 
student to avoid errors of this kind in future, if the French 
productions and the works of the prize-winners are 
carefuUy noted. Of the technics of china-painting we 
shall not speak; many compctent teachers are to be 
found, and the cost of failure as a candidate for piizes is 
well worth the gain in experiencc. We have only one 
regret in connection with the Exhibition, and that is, that 
Mrs, Sparkes's picture — one of the finest works of the 
season — arrived toc Iute for compedtioD. With this 
exception nothing occurred to disturb the success of 
this most praiseworthy undertaking, and we are con- 
vinced that the thanks of the public are due to the 
finn which has rescued this delightfol art firom unmerited 
obscurity. 
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RECENT APPOINTMENTS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 



FACTisknown 
to aU, that our 
universìtics, 
from their 
foundatioD to 
present 
day, have fol- 
lowed the 
laudable cus- 
tomofinviting 
aC rare inter- 
vals to their 
schools fo- 
reigners ai- 
ready distin- 
guished amongst their own countrymen for their great 
enidition in some special line of study. 

It is to this liberal spirit and sound policy that we 
may justly attrìbute the ever-increasing vitality of these 
anctent insti tu tions. 

No feeling of unmanly discontent or carping criticiam 
has ever becn displayed by even the nanowest-rainded 
pedagogue at the nomination of any manoflettcrs — from 
Erasmus to Max MiiUer— to a valuable professorial cbair, 
on the score of the new-comer being a foreigner. The 
fact that he was a person of known worth, high scholastic 
attainments, and wide reputation, has been at ali times 
a suflicient passport to our affection and esteem. 

Iq due course the fruits of this generous treatment of 
itrangers dwelling amongst us have manifestcd them- 
selves, in the ready acceptance of the new and broader 
views imparted to our system of ediication ; and every 
fresh appointment of the kìnd has served as a new 
stimulus to leaming and literature. 

But at DO perìod of our history was this foreign aid 
the <»ily resource relied upon. We should have been in a 
sony plight indeed by this lime, if we had depended 
attogether on purely adveatidous aid to impart instniction 
to our youth. 

This wouid have been a proof that either as a nation 
wc were utterly incompetent to deal with matterà wìth 
which legare more immedtately concemed, the cutcivation 
of art principles ; or that the system of teaching uni- 
versalty adopted in our schools of design had been either 
defective, or altogcther vicious, from the hour when the 
Government of the country took upon itself to direct the 
Art teaching of the masses. 

At no time in the history of the university system to 
which we have refened, have the heads of houses set 
Iside a scholar of their own foundation in order to find 
a chair for a foreigner of little repute; and it surely 



must he a niatter of wonderment lo tlie outside worid, 
taking as they do more or less interest in the progress of 
Art teaching in England, that, after ali the outlay we 
have incurred hitheito for the supply of masters, models, 
and materials, not a single native art master could be 
found amongst us who had ability, training, or teaching 
sutficient to qualify him to hold a mastership in tbe 
South Kensington raodclliog school, or that out of the 
pupils of thirty years was there one who knew enougli 
of the technical details of the simple method and 
practices of the etcher's art, to justify the authorities in 
advancing him to the positìon of master in that simple 
branch of induStry. 

If, then, it is trae that no English instractor could be 
found for either of these special masterships amongst the 
staff, and former pupils of the depaitment, whosc long 
services, patient industry, and recognised ability, might 
have fairly claimed the attention of the authorities, who 
are responsible for the selection of the two professorial 
appointments only recently announced — the Science and 
Art dcpartraent is sadly behind the other branchcs of 
ber Majest/s service in efficìeucy. Where promotion to 
a higher grade on the occurrence of a vacancy is the 
mie, this simple arrangement becomes a feir and natnral 
incentive to industry, and stimulates every subordinate 
duiing bis long years of probation. 

If no talent of the kiod is to be found in the rank and 
file of the department, the failure of the system of Art 
teaching hithetto adopted in Great Britain is to be de- 
plored, and the condition of those connected with its 
adminiatration is not to be envicd for the share they 
have takeo in bringing about sucb a state of affairs. Are 
we to conclude that afler thirty-five years of daily teaching 
in the schools professedly established for the promotion of 
national art industries — beyond ali conception costly 
and incomplete — we are stili entirely dependent upon 
the choice of some unknown foreign workman, of no 
special attainments, to supply the ranks of art teachers 
whcnever a vacancy occurs at South Kensington ? 



FLEMISH TAPESTRY MANUFACTURE IN 
ITALY. 



SOME veiy important discoveries have recently been 
made, which are calculated to throw an interestìng 
light on the manufacture of Flemish tapestry in 
Italy at the time of the Renaissance. An Italian artist, 
P. Gentili, employed in the Papal Gobelin factory, lately 
published a number of documenta under the title of 
'Sulla Manifattura degli Arazzi,' Roma, 1874, illus- 
trating the contact of Flemish and Italian art-industry 
pursuits. An Alsatian tavanl, Eug. Miintz, as we gather 
from a communication by J. P. Richter to the ' Kunst- 
chronik,' has pursucd these studies further; and for 
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iliis purpose has seaiched à number of Italian archives, 
and among others the newly establìshed State Archive 
at Rome, into which, fortunately, a series of account 
books of the Papal Court had found their way. Muntz 
his embodied the resulta of bis investigali od s in a 
Duniber of mooographs : ' Revue critique d'Hisloire et 
de Littérature,' 1875, 'Bulletin de l'Union centrale des 
Beaux-Arts applìques fi l'Industrie,' and 'Gaiette des 
Beaux-Arts,' 1876, These publications do more than 
merely supplement the work of Gentili. They forni 
the basis of a complete history of this branch of art 
industry, at a time whea the possession of such tapestry 
«ilh historical representations, fornied one of the most 
coDspicuous articles of luxury. According to Gentili, 
Ferrara was the first town in Italy in which Flemish 



Muntz dìscloses the astonishing fact that that branch of 
northem art industry was unintemiptedly practised and 
patronised at the papal court from Nicolas V. to Alex- 
ander VI, In the Vatican, it is said, there are stili at 
the present day about 500 Flemish tapestry carpets to 
be found. That such shouid have been preserved from 
the time of the fifteenth century was a matter easily 
proved, since at the Corpus Christi festival several of 
them are used every year for decorative purposes in the 
courtyard of St. Peter's. 

After Flemish ateliers had also been established in 
towns like Corre^ìo and Bologna, the ateliers at 
Ferrara and Florence attajned a conspicuous importance 
at the beginning of the slxteeoth century. The develop- 
ment of this art in Florence has been elucidatcd by 



tapestry iveavers established. ateliers (1464)- Muntz, 
howeier, proves that thìs honour belongs to Siena. 
From Milanesi's ' Documenti per la Storia dell'Arte 
Senese' (il 180), we learn that already in the year 1438 
" Renaldo di Gualtieri de la Magna Bassa, maestro di 
panai di Razo," petitioned the senators al that place 
for a " provisioncella," His petition was granted and 
renewed. A second Fleming followed, Giachettus 
Benedìcli de Razzo (Arias), and engaged to teach his art 
gratis (1442), Shortly aftenvards a countryman of thcirs, 
Livinio Gigli de Burgis (Bruges), made his appearance 
in Florence (Gaye, Carteggio i. 563), and another, in 
Perugia, According to Gentili, ihe tapestry manufaclure 
was noi established in Rometilli7oz. Bui by the publìca- 
lìoQ of a number of documeots of the fifteenth centuty, 



Conti's estimable little work ' Ricerche Sloriche sul- 
l'Arte degli Arazzi in Firenze.' Tapestry weavers from 
Flanders were engaged to conduci the ateliers at 
Florence, and no expense was spared to train the 
Florentines lo becomc independent masters ; yet, after 
a lapse of a generation, they were compelled agab to 
return to the same source, and lo move for about 
two centuries in the same circle. Il does not appear 
strange, therefore, that Raphael'» cartoons were sent to 
be executed at Arras, howcver distinguished the names 
of the Italian masters may have been in other respects, 
whose compositions were worked out in the nationalised 
tapestry manu faeton cs. As ateliers of lesser importance, 
Miintz enumerales those of Genoa, Mantua, Modena, 
and Urbino. 
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EXPLORATION OF SAMOTHRACE, 



t)N 1873 and 1875 the Austrian 
Government despatched, atthe 
public expense, two expedi- 
tions for scientific purposes to 
the Island of Samothrace — 
the first attempt of the kind 
organised by the Austriau 
Government. Both cxpedi- 
tions were under the direction of Professor Hauser, 
Archìtect, and Dr. Gonze, Professor of Archaeology, 
assisted by Dr. Niemann, Professor of Architecture, 
and Dr. Benndorf, Professor of Archsiology at Prague. 
The excavations took place by virtue of a Firman of the 
Sublime Porte, and the scientific results deserve no less 
general attention than the excavations undertakcn by 
orderof the German Government in Olympia, though the 
resulta of the latter are much grandcr and more valuable 
than the much lauded findings of Dr. Schliemann at 
Myccnjc and elsewhere. ' 

The Austrian Expedition, which preceded that of 
Germany, haa been successful in obtaining for ArchKO- 
logical History certain and very important dates. A 
celebrated depository of antique art has been explored, 
and the period of its formation, and even the persons 
who originated the works were discovered, and fortunately 
verified. 

Oa the 33rd of August, 1S75, the expedition landed 
on the northem shore of the mountainous island, where the 
locality of the old tempie — in which the excavations were 
to take place — was situated, and tents were pitched on 
the ruins for the savants and the workmcn (more than a 
hundred in number), who began continuing the excava- 
tions commenced in 1873. Unfortunately, the architec- 
tural remains discovered two years previousìy had been 
demolished by the inhabitants living in the neighbourhood, 
who had been searching for treasures. Samothrace, a place 
of importancc in ancient times as a pilgrimage tempie 
and an asylum, was a sanctuaiy of subterranean gods, 
and the mysteries dedicated to them, with whose worship 
the buildiogs were closely connected, as was clearly proved 
by the discoveries. 

Of the old town of Samothrace, which was likewisc 
situated on the northem coast on an eminence above die 
tempie ground, only the old snrrounding wall, eight metres 
high and three metres broad, remains, one of the oldest 
and most remarkable of cyclopean architectura] works. 

Tempie and sanctuary were found situated outside the 
town to tìie west, at the bottom of a valiey on the slope 
of the so-called St. George's Mountain, and on its 
promincncc. They had ali been destroyed by an earth- 
quake, as was ascertained by Prof. Gonze, who had been 
travcUing over the Thracian Islands in 1858. But ;on 



the occasion of their destruction the upper and more 
important parts of the buildings, which were burìed 
undermost, were to a very great extent preserved intact. 
The whole arrangement of the buildings corresponds with 
their religious object. The centro was situated in the 
lowest spot of the valiey. There the substructure, in- 
cluding the encompassing wall, of the oldest mystery 
tempie in ancient Doric style was found, which already in 
ancient times had to give place to a new building in lonic- 
Corinlhian style ; and in the centre of the tempie on the 
naturai ground, there were three places for sacrihces with 
recesses, lined with stonework for the reception of the 
sacrìficia] blood, dedicated to the Chthonic gods. 

These places of offering show a very great age. Of 
the new building reraaikablc and beautiful parts of the 
upper architecture were found, and among thcse, a par- 
ticUlarly interesting decorative relievo represcnting danc- 
ing females. Besides the ancient mystery tempie, the 
foundations and ruins of a second tempie were discovered, 
which was built when a larger space was rcquired for the 
mystery rites. This tempie consisted of a long Cella, 
divided by partition walls into naves, tenhinating in a 
niche in segment forra, whilst in iront of the Cella there 
was a vestibule formed by fourteen columns. In the 
Cella a pedestal was discovered for a group of divinities, 
probably Demetrius, Persephonc, and Dionysus, and a 
large stone slab resting in front of it on the bare ground, 
with a recess, likewise, for the reception of the sacrificial 
blood. Prof Hauser pointed out the entire deviation of 
the structure of this from other Grecìan temples, and its 
striking resemblance to the Basilica fono, bcing built 
in the Doric style of the Hellepic epoch, and having 
undoubtedly been erected by Greek artists. Under the 
ruins were also found the broken but, in their fragments, 
well-prcseiyed figures of the group which had adomed 
the pedìment, namely, Demetrius surrounded by figures 
with attributes, which point to the Dionysus worship. 

Besides these, other statues were found, and among 
thcm a well-preserved Victoria, 

Around the two mystery temples there stood on the 
hills, buildings, the chief purposc of which was to embellish 
the surrounding landscape. Here, too, the excavations 
disclosed the originai pian of these buildings, besides 
other paiticulars of interest to Archoologists. As the 
most interesting of these buildings Prof Hauser pointed 
out a doublé hall in Ionie style, with rich plastic omaments 
on the capitals and the friezc. The most important 
discoveiy in this hall was a doublé inscription, stating that 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, son of Ptolemy Sotcr and 
Bercnika, the second of this Hellenic-Egyptian dynasty, 
who was so famed for art and splendour, reigncd from 
38(1-146 B.c., and had erected this hall to the "great 
Gods." A tunnel-like arched aqueduct in the foundatioa 
of this hall proved that the Greek architects knew already, 
and applied at so early a timc, the construction of the 
centre or cuneiform stone vaults, although they dìd not 
employ it in their magnificent state buildings. Exactly 
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or the same date as this ball appeared to be a round 
building of eighteen metres diameter, the niins of which 
showed that the lower half or it consisted of simple broad 
sione masoniy, above whlch rose a gallery with closed 



As to the remabs, ProC Hauser praises the excellent 
technical executioo of the stone cutting required for the 
circular building, and the splendid material— ali lai|;e 
btocks of white marble. 



*!«»*— 



FOUNTAIN IN MAIOLICA, BY VAL. TEIRICH. 



intermediate spaces fonned by forty-four Doric columns. 
On this building also was an inscription to the effect that 
it was erected to the " great Gods " by Arsinoc, the 
sister of that Ptolemy Fhiladelphus, and married to him 
in third wedlock. 



The tennination of the whole structure was dìscovered 
in an exteusive field of niins of soft limestone on the 
height to the west of the temples. There had stood a . 
large hall, 103 metres long and 13 metres widc, in Doric 
stylc of the Hellenic era, in front of which the ground 
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was gradateci terrace-like. On thése tenraces the pejcstals 
and ruins were found of gift oiferings and votive statues, 
cspecially the remains of a Victoria statue on a pedestal 
in the form of the stem of a vessel — evidently a monument 
of a naval victory. The other objects found consisted 
of inscriptions and earthen vessels. 

The objects brought to Vienna embrace the most 
valuable finds oi the excavations, although twenty-five 
pieces of the treasures of the second expedition were 
retained by the Turkish Government for the Museum at 
Stamboul; and they will form a most handsome and 
interesting collection in the new Art-historical museum 
of the Austrian capital. 



DRAWING MODELS FOR CHILDREN. 



AN excellent series of systematic drawing designs, for 
the self-instruction and amusement of children 
from three to eight years of age, has been sent to us 
by H. E. Wagner, schoolmaster at Copitz, Saxony. 
Among ali the self-entertainments for children, drawing 
undoubtedly takes the first place ; partly on account of 
the pleasure which ali drawing and ali self-productions 
afiford, even to the smallest child. Prudent parents 
place, therefore, at an early age, pencil and slate in the 
hands of their little ones. But unfortunately these first , 
attempts are thwarted, partly by the stiffness of the band, 
partly by want of proper instruction, and particularly by 
the lack of suitable designs, so that what the child began 
with pleasure, is soon given up with disheartened feeUng. 

The desire to meet the subject thoroughly, and to 
make this pleasant means of education more accessible 
to the world of children, has induced tlie author to 
publish bis drawings, which are highly approved of, both 
in schools and at home on the Continent. The foUowing 
may serve to explain the use of them, and the method 
of drawing according to the set models. 

First, the child gets the simplest rectilinear figures, and 
so progresses from the easy to the more difììcult Take 
for instance a triangle. The child puts the card-board 
model upon its slate, holds it with the fore-finger of its 
lefl band, and draws with a pointed slate-pencil along 
the three sides ; taking away the card, it will bave a 
regular drawing of the triangle. After having sufììciently 
repeated this exercise^ the child is allowed to dot only 
the three angles of the triangle^ and to unite them by 
straight lines. Having now attained a certain facility, it 
gocs on to the third exercise. The figure is now drawn 
according to the drawing model with freehand» by the 
eye only, and in placing the card upon the drawing 
afterwards, it will see if the figure is correct. The child 
will now be able to draw the same from memory without 
a copy, and thus it has acquired a clear idea of the 
character of the design. 



This fourfold way of practice is by-and-by repeated 
with more difficult drawing models. Those drawing- 
cards which offer the child lines to draw within the 
outlines will not cause much difficulty, because it has 
the necessary points given by the outline. 

The child will very soon ask for paper and pencil, 
whereby opportunities will be given it for further 
exercises in new designs ; it will attempt its first experi- 
ment in painting, in cutting out, pasting down, and 
putting the figures together. Thus a great part of its 
time will be spent in a pleasant and instructive way, 
whilst band and eye are trained in delineating correct 
forms, and the foundation is laid for further progress. 

This child's portfolio of drawing designs consists of 
seven parts: Rectilinear figures, curvilinear figures, 
animais, and arabesques, costing about fourpence each 
part. 

We bave also before us a parcel of drawings on stone, 
on very coarse and cheap paper, from Paris, intended 
for the use of poor children, works of art of the very 
highest excellence and refinement This bi-monthly 
publication, issued under the direction of J. Monrocq, is 
entitled ^ Le Petit Artiste^ journal universel de la pratique 
du dessin artistique et industriel/ and at the cost of one 
penny a sheet. 

The value of the work consists in its progressive and 
easy stages, from the first rudimentary drawing of lines 
and angles, to the very highest types of ornamentai 
design founded upon the best known classical examples ; 
foliage treated conventionally, based upon naturai forms ; 
and the human figure, draped and nude in tum, depicted 
with true artistic feeling. 

Contrasting these really good specimens of art with 
the very inadequate contrivances specially prepared for 
the English market and sold at our toy-shops for use in 
our nurseries, consisting of a frame containing a square 
of roughened glass, and some half-dozen ill-designed 
examples, we are constrained to point out the complete 
dearth amongst us of cheap systematic drawing lessons 
for very young children, in the hope, that some enter- 
prising publisher may be induced to supply a want long 
felt amongst us, and never so urgently required as at the 
present time. 



=£1= 



THE NEW GERMAN PATENT LAW. 



ON the ist of last month the newGerman Patent Law 
came into force, and the new Patent Office at 
Berlin was accordingly opened on that day, despite 
of its being Sunday. 

This new law is by no means so perfect as it could or 
should bave been, considering the great efforts that were 
made by the more active members of the International 
Patent Law Reform party to introduce improvements 
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and alterations whilst passtng through the Gerraan 
Legislature. The new law contains such complete and 
precise directions respecting the granting of patents, the 
CKaminations, and cases of litigation, that other States 
wouid do well to adopt these likewise, if , they really are 
desirous of refonn on a basis of general or muttial 
tnterests, in regard to the protection of inventions. 

The principiai provisions of the law, so far as they are 
of aoy interest to foreigners, and particularly to Engiish 
inventors, will be givea in the September nijmber. 

Carl Pieper, ce., Dresden, 



the Divine Being, &c., at the beginning. At the end 
were the words, "Caxton me fieri fecit" The second 
tract, abo liturgica], was prìnted by Pinson, " Per me 
Ricardura Knson," The third was by Augustine, but no 
name of printer, nor any date. The fourth, by Albertus 
Magnus,wasprìQtedat Antwerp,by Gerard Leeu, in 1489. 
The fifth and last, by Johannes Nider, was printed by 
John of Westphalia, but had no name of place nor date. 
To this volume I called attention in Notes and Qutrits 
for July r6, 1859, and in consequence received Com- 
munications from the late George ORbr and Mr. Blades. 



SILK AND GOLD 



DBSIGNED BY JUL, LETH. ITALIAN, I4TH CBNTURY. 



How I FouND A Caxton.— During the summer of 
1S59, 1 was asked to render a little friendly aid in the 
compilation of a catalogne of the Congregational Librar^', 
in Bloomfield Street, City. Many curious works at- 
tiacced my notice, and among them a quarto volume in 
andent binding, and consisting of a collection of early 
prìnted tracts in Latin. The first item was headed, 
"Octavo Idus Augusti fiat Servic. de transfiguracJone 
Jhesu Xpi. dni. nostri." This comprìsed ten leaves, 
printed in red and black, with an illusiration representìng 



Itwas fouod that the Caxton tract was nuknown and 
unique, and thereupon the ultimate owner of it, the 
late Joshua Wilson, withdrew it from the library, and had 
the volume sold at Puttick and Simpson's. The price 
realisedwas announced at aoo guineas, and thepurchaser 
the British Museum. These are the facls. Nobody 
thanked me for the discovery, and I presume my connec- 
tion with it is by this time forgotten by most people. I 
bave never heard of the Caxton tract frotn that time to 
the presenL B. H. C. 
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R E V I E W S. 



An Nahlah {The Queen Bu), Part II., anìlluBtrated paper 
ÌD Arabie and Hindustanl Edited by J. I. SabCnji. 
Triibner and Co. 

THE Wide sptead of education amongst the Arabic- 
speaking populatÌQiis of Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco, and the grow- 
ing desire in India to leant more of the wondeTs of our 
Western civilisation, have been nodced frequcntly of 
late by observant travellers, who have had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the native schools in the places to 
which we have referred. It is with a view to supplying 
a want of good pictorìal representations of people and 
objects more immediately of interest to the vast popula- 
tions of Arabs, and the equally lai^e communities dwdling 
in Brìtish India and the remote East, that the able and 
accompUshed editor of * Nahlah ' addresses himself A 
long and intimate acquaintance with Syria qualifies him so 
far, that he knows and understands how to cater for the 
wants and wishes of bis clients, and but for the difGculty 
of distrìbuting the copies to subscrìbers living at so great 
a distance, and the equally great diflìculty of collecting 
their subscriptions, we see no reason why ' Nahlah ' shouid 
not become a most widely circulated publication, wfaose 
use wouid be incalculable io the future. The first 
number containcd contributions in Arabie only, together 
with such suitable illustrations as the author deemed of 
most intere^it to bis readcrs ; in this second number, 
he has introduced translations in Hindu and Englìsh. 
There is a noticeable impiovement in the prìnting of 
the engravÌDgs, which augurs weli for its management in 
the future ; but we doubt the propriety of sacrificing so 
mudi valuable space to the Eoglish letter-press, which 
might be better devoted to longer articles in the language 
of the people for whom ita pages are intended. Already 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, who is noted for his progressive 
enlightenment, has rendered such assistance to the 
scheme as proves his keen appreciadon of its intended 
benefits. The Khedive of Egypt also, who is without 



doubt the greatest ot the Pharaohs who have ruied over 
that pleasant land, will give a work of this kind ali the 
support in his power. In the meantime, ali at home 
who have the desire to seeusefid knowlcdge disseminated 
in the dark land of Africa will do well to give their 
support to the Rev. J. Louis Sabùnji's attempt, which, 
from the difììculties attending so novel an undertaking, 
is doubtless attended with very considerable outlay and 
anxiety. 

Kitmthistorische Bilderhogm. Leipsic : E. A. Seemann. 
We have received from E. A. Seemann's establishment 
of artistic publications at Leipsic, the first series, and 
also some proof sheets of the second series, now in 
course of publication, of his ' Kunsthistorische Bilder- 
bogen,' consisting of twenty-four sheets of excellently 
executed specimens of Greek architecture in the Doric 
and Ionie styles, with details of windows, ceilings, eie, ; 
Attic buildings; the Acropolìs, theatres, mausoleums, 
plans of temples, tombs ; and also of Grxco-Roman and 
Etruscan architecture ; Corinthian capitais ; Grecian and 
Graeco-Roraan timber work, and entablatures of Doric 
and Ionie order as used by the Romans ; Roman tempie 
structures with details; theatres, palaces, triumphal arches ; 
Roman tombs and Etruscan buildings, etc We are 
informed that the second series will contain the antique 
plastic art of the time of the Romans, of the Gneco- 
Roman art, architecture and plastic art of the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Persians, Asia Minor populations ; also the 
commencement of Christian architecture and plastic art, 
up to the perìod of the establishment of the Romano- 
German Empire. 

The illustrations coUecCed on these sheets have been 
seiected from the neh store of woodcuts of Seemann's 
renowned establishment (some specimens of which are 
given in our pages), and they form excellent material 
for educational purposes, as weil as for reference for 
artists, crìtics, art historians, literary men, and students. 
A separate issue of these sheets, with the text in the 
Dutch language, is likewise being prepared for Holland. 
We shall have oceasìon to return to this publication, 
which deserves to be made known very widely. 
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Zuizow's Zeitsckrifl fur bildmit Kunst. Leipsic : E. A. 
Seemann. 
The part for June contains as a frontispiece ao 
etching by Unger from the work on the Belvedere 
Gallery at Vienna (pubhshing by Miethlce), representing 
Teniers and the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm ; aa etching 
by Klaus, " Juda and Thamar," after an oil paintiog by 
Aart de Gelder ìd the Academical Gallery at Vienna, and 
a very interesting and well-executed copperplate print 
representing "Luther surrounded by his Family," after an 
oil painting by Spangenberg in the museum at Leipsic. 
To our eyes, the head of Luther is rather over-laboured, 
and on this account unequal to the remainder of the 
engraving. 

A criticai biographical sketch of Peter Paul Rubens, 
wrìtten in an entertaining style by A Woltroano, and 
Part III. of the retrospective and prospective observa- 
tions of R. V. Eitelberger on the historical Art Exhibition 
of the Vienna Academy, with an account of the works of 
art represented at the late International Exhibition at 
Philadelphia (II. Plastic Art), form the chief subjects of 
the litcraiy part of the journal" 



NEW INVENTIONS. 



AMERICAN CoRALS. — This is a new article of manu- 
facture, used far articles of finery and omament, 
which, according to Acktrmantis Illustrtrte Ge- 
werbe-Zeitung, look veiy pretty. They are nianuf^ctured 
by Kingman and Hodges, at Mauslìeld, Massachusetts, 
and consist of curdled milk, which is obtained from the 
cheese manufactorìes of New York. The process of 
manufacture is stili a secret ; only this much is known, 
that the curdled milk is exposed toa hìghdegree of beat, 
and in this state coloured, and is afterwards subjected to 
great pressure, whereupon the material is converted into 
ali kinds of trinkets and articles of omament. 

Production of Intense Heat bv the Hand. — 
M. Olivier at Paris, as is often the case with new 
inventioDS, had his attention accidentally drawn to 
the observation of a new phenomenon, which may 
piove to be one of the most interesting &cts in the 
science of heat. For the purpose of demonstrating this 
discovery, M. Olivier makes use of a quadratic steel bar 
of about fifteen millìmeters diameter, and 70-80 centi- 
meters in length. One end of this bar he presses with his 
right hand against a very rapìdly revolving emery disk. 
The frìction rajses the temperature of the steel at this 

* Piofeisor Dr. Carlvon Liitzow, Libiarìiui of the Imperi*! Art 
Academy at Vienna, bas been elMted honorair niember by the 
FlorentiDe Academy. 



end, which is heated to a considerable degree (transfomia- 
lion of mechanical energy into heat). The left hand, 
by which the steel bar is held in the centre, is not 
in the least affected by the increase of temperatura; 
but the right hand, holding the opposite end of the 
iiar, is forced to withdraw in order to prevent its being 
scorched by the accession of intense heat created by the 
frìction. 

This fact, paradoxical as it may appear, is, however, 
easily explamed. 

The heat by which the hand would be burnt is by no 
means the efiect of the increase of temperature which is 
produced at the other end of the bar, and is not gradually 
extended (by conduction) from that point, but arises at 
that end of itself ; for it is an established fact, that motion 
and heat are synonymous ; every arrested motion, i.e. 
mechanical energy, is transformed into heat, and in a 
convenìc manner hent may be changed inlo motion. 



-THE StTUUIT OP THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 

During the experiment under observation, the Steel bar is 
heated by frìction on the emery disk, and at the same 
tiroe placed in a state of vìbration. But when a bar or 
rod makes longitudinal oscillations, nodal points will be 
produced, that ìs, places where no vìbration of the matter 
or substance takes place at ali, but remains absolutely 
stationary and at rest At the end opposite to the disk 
the steel bar is in a state of vibration, whereas in the 
centre of the same an oscillation node is formed, that is 
to say, a point at which ali vibration ceases. The hand 
intervenite at the end of the bar arrests or intercepts 
the vibration, and, since an actìve force or energy caimot 
be lost, the oscillating motion is transformed iato heat 
of such intensity as to scorch the hand. In the centre 
of the bar, however, no oscìUarìon takes place, and as a 
consequence no increase of temperature. What, more- 
over, appears stranee is tlmt a thermometer placed near 
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the end of the bar previously held by tlie band will show 
no particulat rise in the temperature when the band is 
witbdrawD, because the vibrations are not intercepted, 
and consequenlly no beat is propagated. In order to 
generate beat, the end of the bar must be absolutely 
held firmly by the band, and tliereby the conductìon of 
the oscillating waves letarded. It is therefore quite 
correct to say tbat in the experiment bere described the 
healiiig of the sleel is produced indirectly by the band, 
and tbis may probably be the only inslance, that by a 
simple gripe of the band a temperature of about ioo° 
Celsius is produced in an iron bar, 

A New Instrument for measurinc Distances at 
Sea. — The Danish naval commander, M. Middellxie, has 
invented and constructed an apparatus by means of 



which the distance of a floating object can be measured 
from board ship. The instrument in the main resembles 
one of the lìgbt telescopes used on board a vessel, and a 
single person can pretty approximately estimate witb it a 
distance of more than 3000 meters, so that it proves to 
be very useful for artillery purposes. Without preparatoiy 
practice a distance can be measured in !ess than twenty 
seconds; and if the obsenrer shouid come to an under- 
standing, in a manner provided by bim also, with the 
gunnery officer, a shot can bc fired the moment after the 
observation has talcen place. The instrument has 
already been tested in the Danish navy, and the experì- 
ments bave tumed out so satisfactorily that a practical 
solution seems to bave been found of a highly importane 
question in naval warfare. 



WOOD-CAUVING BV ANTONrO BARILE, [6X11 CENTURY. 

that ihere shouid be a very careful sifting of the clatms of 
the applicanls. He added his belief, that ìf thcse conditions 
wcre, fulfUled the grani wouid bc of very great value to 



PROFESSOR Huxley, at a dinncr givcn by the Chemical 
Society this scason, niade a eh araci cristic speech, in the 
course of which he claimcd for the Royal Society a sym- 
pathy and support of which it ncvcr stood more in need. 
It originally began for the encouragcment of research — for 
pushing farther off the barrier which surrounded the know- 
Icdge of naiure. It grew and prospercd, and after a time it 
threw otfshoots, which acquired an independent existence, 
such as the Linnean Society and fifiy others which he might 
menlion ; and the result was that ali the leamed societies, 
instead of acting in antagonism to cach othcr, formed one 
great corporation, in which the circulating medium was 
principally braìns and ability. Some years ago he was a 
member of a Royal Commission, one of the recommendations 
of which was to bis great surprisc acted upon. The pro- 
fessor then alluded to the government grant in aid of re- 
search, and the difBculties which had been expericnced in 
ita distrìbution, one gentleman alone having asked for 3000/. 
out of the 4000/., and he said that some of the applicants 
remindcd himofthe Irishmanwho requesied the government 
of the daytogivehim an appointment,whetherin theChurch, 
or the army, or the navy, or the Civil Service, confessing that 
his sole qualifications, so far as he knew them, were an in- 
exhauslìble fund of animai spirìts and a kecn sense of 
humour. There were two conditions which shouid bc 
observed in administerìng such a fund ; one, that there 
shouid not be the slightest cleemosynary taint ; the other. 



Cevlon has voted fifteen thousand pounds, as a contrìbu- 
tion towards defraying the cost of the Colonial Museum to be 
crectcd upon thcThames Embankment- We hope the Other 
dependencies of the British Crttwn will follow suiL 

The École des Beaux-Arts of Paris has only quite recently 
opened to the public and to studcnts its lofty galleries, 
conCaining three thousand specimens of casts in plaster 
taken by skilled workmen from the tinest known subjects 
of Ctassic and Medieval Sculpture, including statues and 
fragments of statues, and some choice bits of architectural 
omaments used in Greek and Roman temples. These casts 
bave been collected from the varìous depositorìes in France, 
whcre their use was not so available as it would be when 
they were brought togeiher for the purpose of comparìson 
and study. 

Olir British Museum, Uke the Louvre, although less rich in 
sculpture, does not profess to display copies of works of art ; 
and the museum at South Kensington does not care to 
exhibit classic work 0/ any kind, except some few examples 
in marble deposited there on loan, or bequeathed by persons 
ignorant of the scope of that institution. The public at 
present bave no access to works of classic art, of the 
Fiorentine or Greek or Roman schools, with which every 
one is supposed to have at least a general acquaintance ; 
and London to-day is without a gallery of classic art, 
where sculpture might be studied for artistic or historìcal 
purposes. 
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It.is mainly owing to this indifTerence for classic sculpture 
amongst us, that we must attrìbute the silly display of 
enthusiasm on the part of English tourists, when surveying 
the treasures of Florence or Rome for the first time. It is 
to this ignorance of art in its highest form, that we must 
attrìbute the extreme indifTerence of the public to our hideous 
Street monumentai art, and the apathy manifested in regard 
to the painfully grotesque statues which mar the otherwise 
pleasing effect of the open spaces near the Houses of Par- 
liament. 

It is to this want of culti^re in our studios at the present 
day, that we must attribute the utter and complete failure of 
the second batch of competitors who strove for the Byron 
testimonial prìze ; a competition so bad ali round, that it fìUed 
beholders of every class with dismay, whilst it had the effect 
of dispelling whatever fears we might have entertained of any 
selection being made on this occasion. Had we a museum 
of casts from the antique in London, in a few years the 
public would be able to comprehend the wide difference that 
exists between the art which produced the Gemianicus, and 
the absence of art which makes ustamely submit to the 
Palmerston ; or to consent to the decision of a committee 
who, because a model is less glarìngly faulty than its neigh- 
bours, inflict it upon us, and take no thought for the opinion 
of the coming generation. 

A FEW months ago the Mercers' Company resolved to 
form a committee, having for its object the advancement of 
technical education throughout the country, addressing them- 
selves to the Drapers, Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, and Cloth- 
workers. These companies in tum promised to contrìbute 
2000/. each towards the project ; the Armourers and Braziers 
followed with annual gifts of fìve hundred guineas each, and 
the less wealthy but equally interested Plasterers fìfty guineas. 
The Vintners and Ironmongers also gave in their adhesion ; 
then came the Salters and Dyers, with the Paìnters', 
Coopers', Shipwrights', Weavers', Loriners', Spectacle-makers', 
and Glass-sellers' Companies. The committee has been 
formed. Lord Selborne acts as chairman, and Mr. F. J. 
Bramwell, prìme warden of the Goldsmiths, acts as vice- 
chairman. The secretaries of the Drapers, Mercers, and 
Clothworkers have the conduct of the business, and it is 
to be hoped, now that the officious interference of busibodies 
is put to rcbuke by the recent parliamentary rebuff they so 
justly merìted, the companies will set about to adopt such 
measures as their practical business knowledge will suggcst 
for the furtherance of this great undertaking, so pregnant with 
blessings to the nation. 

" An exploration of the ancient Italian city of Sybaris is 
projected, in the autumn." — Academy. 

It may be remembered by students of Aristotle, that this 
city, which was six miles in circumference, was densely 
inha6ited by a population whose wealth and over-refinement 
led tfaem into every kind of luxurious excess, their very 
culture gained for them an unenviable notoriety amongst 
their more robust neighbours of Crotona, who compassed 
their destruction in the year 508 B.c. It being known that 
their very horses were trained to dance to the sound of 
music, when the time came that the two armies met in 
battle array for the last time, the military bands of the 
Crotonians were so placed, that, at the moment of advance, 
they struck up the dance music to the sound of which the 
cavalry horses had been accustomed to practise their most 
complicated figures, and during the terrible confusion which 
ensued, the Crotonians ran in, sword in band, and did not 
desist from the slaughter until the last Sybarite had yielded 
up bis life. 



The latest reports which have reached us on Sybaris, 
make mention of fresh and important discoveries, amongst 
others that of the Hera tempie, a Doric building with sur- 
rounding pillared hall and stairs. Some columnar tympa- 
nums with twenty grooves, and parts of the cella wall, from 
two to three meters iA height, are stili standing ; the capitals 
are of antique form ; the width of the bottom step measuring 
19*95 nipters. The identity of the building is proved by the 
discovery of a statue in Parian marble, of which Fausanias 
makes mention in the Heraeon. It represents Hermes in his 
youth with the little Dionysus on his left arm — a work ap- 
parently by Praxiteles. The statue was found in the cella 
lying on its face, as it had fallen, dose to the previously 
discovered great statue of a royal matron in Roman vest- 
ment. The right arm and the legs below the knee of the 
Hermes statue are missing ; also the upper part of the body 
of the child. The head, however, has been found complete, 
undamaged. The figure of Hermes, standing in a sluggish 
attitude, rests with the left elbow on the stump of a tree, 
which is covered by the mantle that has been thrown off. 
The raised rìght arm seems to have been holding a bunch of 
grapes in the band. The height of the figure is l 'So meter. 
The composition reminds one strongly of the group of Cirene 
and Plutus in the Glyptothek at Munich. A part of the robe, 
hanging down in grand folds, is formed out of a separate 
piece of marble and fixed to the figure. The surface of the 
wholc is in a state of faultless preservation. Secondary 
parts, such as the hair and the back, are negligently executed. 
Red colour is visible on the lips and in the hair. In con- 
sequence of this important discovery, great pains were taken 
to lay bare the tempie of Hera before the conclusion of the 
cxcavating period. Besides, in advancing the diggings to- 
wards the east, some smaller fragments of the group of the 
eastern gables, namely, a left foot covered by a garment, an 
arm, and an important piece of the face of Pelops (the fore- 
head and the eyes were found). At the same place the long 
sought for top block of the pedestal of the Victory, with the 
pretty corona and thè hoUowed standing-place for the rock, 
was found. No trace, however, has been discovered of the 
numerous and mostly very ancient sculptures mentioned by 
Pausanias to have been in the tempie, besides the Hermes 
statue, and the above mentioned female figure in Roman 
gamients. The cella is quite empty, and only traces on the 
ground indicate the places where on the right, and on the 
left, rows of statues have been standing dose together. 

The excavations at the Byzantine church have at length 
been successful in laying bare the broad entrance sili (thresh- 
old), measuring 4*50 meters, on the eastern side of the 
antique building (? the Hippodaurion). Of inscriptions one 
has been found relating to Philetarios, the son of Attalos L, 
on a monument erected for him by the Athenians. 

CONSIDERABLE progress has recently been made in the 
rich extemal archi tectural decoration of the new theatre at 
Augsburg, which was roofed' in last autumn. The principal 
fagade, upon which large Pegasus groups will be placed, 
is being constructed of fine marbles, and at the sides, the 
busts of the most distinguished pocts and musical composers 
will shortly be installed in their places. The whole building 
will form a great omament to the Juggerstrasse, with its ex- 
ceedingly pretty terrace gardens. The interior decoration of 
the theatre is likewise very far advanced. The ceiling is 
being omamented with pictures and magnificent plastic 
ornaments ; the decorations of the stage will be executed 
under the direction of the celebrated court theatre painter, 
Angelo Quaglio, at Munich, whose reputation is a guarantee 
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for tìrst-class artistic productions. The painting of the drop- 
scene has been entrusted by the magistrate and town council 
of Munich to A. Eisenmenger, Professor at the Imperiai Art 
Academy at Vienna. The subject of representation will be : 
" i£sop reading from a column of a well his fables to the 
assembled people." Around the sage the notabilities of the 
place are seated in the cool of the evening, their daughters, 
servants, and slaves being occupied in fìUing their . pitchers 
amidst merriment and play ; herdsmen bringing thithcr 
their flocks, and the wanderers passing the road halting or 
resting at the refreshing waters. At this scene -/Esop avails 
himself of the opportunity of reading to the assemblage, 
which has been collected partly by social inclinations, and 
partly for rest and refreshment, his fables for entertainment 
and instruction. It is expected that the building will be 
ready for the commencement of theatrical performances by 
November next 

Schilling's Bacchus and Ariadne, for the new Royal Court 
Theatre in Dresden, is said to be the fìnest example of bronze 
casting which has been produced in the celebrated brass- 
foundry at Munich. The size and the weight of the group, as 
well as of the team of four panthers pulling the chariot, are 
so extraordinary that the details are worth recording. The 
weight of the whole is 300 cwt. ; each of the four panthers 
weighs about 25 cwt., the chariot 100 cwt., Bacchus 50, and 
Ariadne 40 cwt. There are, besides, the plinth and what 
belongs to it, and the equipment of the vehicle. The height 
of the whole work is 10 ft 6 in. Ferdinand von Miiller, 
jun., will personally conduct the erection on the frontispiece 
of the theatre. 

The Bavarìan Museum of Art and Industry at Nuremberg 
is making arrangements for holding an Exhibition of ancient 
and modem objects of German works of Industriai Art, 
relating to hook and art printing ; it is announced that this 
Exhibition will be open from the 2nd of September till the 
7th of October. Large contributions are expected to be sent 
from Austria. 

An Exhibition of productions of art, science, and industry 
for youth, is being held at Dresden, from the i5th of July 
to the I5th of September, which is stated to embrace educa- 
tional appliances for schools, infants, gardens, and institu- 
tions for children; also school books and publications for 
the young, with toys and various other articles used by 
children. 

" One of the fìnest pieces of glass of the ' Renaissance 
style * that we areacquainted with," says Philippe Burty in his 
Che/s-cfcBuvre des Aris Industriels^ Paris, 1867, "is at 
Beaumont-le-Roger, a small town in Normandy, done by 
some decorater of the Fontainebleau school. The small 
circular pane of glass enclosed in its leaden frame, and 
measuring some 9! inches, is of the rarest ingenuity of touch 
and design : it represents the Angel of Destruction at the 
Judgment Day." That is to say, there is a figure of a female 
riding upon an elephant, blowing a trumpet, at the sound of 
which the dead are raised up from their graves ; the advan- 
cing figure leaves nothing but sorrow and desolation behind ; 
whilst the landscape in front is composed of smiling lawns, 
verdant foliage, and castles and fine buildings, which are 
perfect, and as yet intact. Beneath the feet of the elephant, 
a figure of a turbaned female is lying prone in the dust ; this 
figure holds a skuU in the left hand, and a pair of shears in 
the rìght. 

That this rare work of art is one of a set, there can be no 
doubt, for the subject would identify it with that serìes 



known as the ^ quatuor novissima,' or Death and Judgment, 
Heaven and Hell, so often treated by the mediseval artists. 
Now only quite recently, another stained glass, of the same 
size and absolutely by the same band, has " turned up " in 
the most unexpected manner ; for the present we will content 
ourselves with a slight account of it, intending to give in our 
next number an engraving of both. This newly found 
companion to the specimen already known and described by 
the accomplished author to whom we bave referred, repre- 
sents the same landscape and accessories, but in this, a 
female figure (Mors is feminine), holding a skuU and shears, 
and wearing the same form of turban, is mounted on a water 
buffalo, in form exactly resembling those wild-looking animals 
fìgured by the special artists of the illustrated papers who 
are with the Russian head-quarters on the Danube. Beneath 
her, is the prostrate form of a beautiful maiden, clad in the 
costume in which Mantegna clothed his female figures, 
whilst broken pillars fili the space occupied by the graves at 
the " last trump." Of the mode of treatment, and colouring, 
and ofthe evidences of great age, the glass grown iridescent 
from long exposure, and the oxidised leaden frame, we will 
speak on the next occasion. 
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admiiable style ; prìnting, paper, and illustrations being alike 
czcellent. We believe * Industrìal Art * will prove as popular as 
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for developing technical and scientific educatioxL'* — Nottingham 
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betwccn art and industry, and how greatly the welfare of tfiose 
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of competing nations. The papers in the present number on ali 
siibjccts of art-manufacture are clearly written, and well illnstrated ; 
we may add that such a work should form part of the library of 
cvery working-men's club." — Hackney and Kingsland Gazttte. 

" The style in which the work is issued is so good as to remind 
M of the excellence in that respect of the * Art Journal.' There 
are numerous engravings of celebrated designs in carving, sculpture, 
pottery, and goldsmiths' work, each of which is an artistic gem in 
»ts way. The first number is so admirably got up, and its varìed 
contcnts are so iudiciously treated, that no aspirant after scientific 
and practìcal skill in whatever is useful or ornamentai will refuse to 
possess himself or herself of this work as a means of reference and 
consultation."— Z/ttif Daify News. 

" TTie contents of the first monthly part are of a varied nature. 
They include well-wrìtten articles on technical education, printing, 
Lyona silk, naval education, art manufactures, new inventions, and 
n>any otìier topics of general interest. The illustrations are nu- 
fflcrous and good, the printing is excellent, and the appearance of 
the magarine prepossessing." — Leeds Mercury, 

" A new and a very promising illustrated publication." — Observcr, 



** * Jndustrial Art* is a new-comer, and one the advent of which 
we have pleasure in welcoming. The advantages of cultivating the 
popular taste are many, and so are the opportunities of doing it. 
in this new monthly we have an effort in the rìght direction, and 
one which on various accounts deserves to be well supported. The 
articles are clearly written, and are varìed and instructive ; the 
paper and printing are excellent, and the illustrations are numerous 
and good ; while the prìce is very moderate. It deserves to find a 
place in the household, and is worthy to be laid on the table^ of 
every reading-room. We hope our recommendation of it will bring 
it subscribers, and that we shall be able to indicate its leading 
features more particularly on a subsequent occasion." — Queen, 

" FoUowing one another in rapid succession, some able and 
agreeable articles, wrìtten in the most entertaining style, on every 
varìety of subiect calculated to please the lover of art and the higher 
branches of mdustry. In fact, there is not a page in the perìodical 
that does not instruct, and no one can open it without feelixig himself 
well rewarded." — Sunderlaiid Daily Ecko, 

" It is well got up, and beautifully illustrated with tastefully 
selected woodcuts. We hope it may do something to save us from 
ugly whims and caprìces such as that which is so very inappro- 
prìately styled the Early English style, wherein ugliness and dis- 
comfort are made to take the pUce of refinement and case." — 
Gardeners^ Chronicle, 

'* It is a cheap shilling's worth ; there is room for such a pub- 
lication, and it oeserves to succeed." — Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 

'* For the range and diversity of its contents stands prominent 
in its sphere of usefulness." — National ludependent, 

** The engravings with which it is somewhat profusely illustrated 
are singulariy well executed."— -^«/A/-rr/ Weekly Reporter, 

•* • Industriai Art ' is prìnted in clear type, on paper of excellent 
quality, and the numerous engravings which adom its pages are 
gems of their kind. A want long felt is now supplied, and the new 
monthly ou^ht to sell largely." — Cardiff Weekly Mail, 

** A special feature of this review is a serìes of engravings repre- 
senting nne examples of articles of use and omament, which will 
enable skiUed workmen at a distance from art centres to supply 
new designs to suit the requirements of their distrìcts." — Edinburgh 
Weekly Courant. 

" * Industriai Art ' is the title of a new shilhng serial to be pub- 
lished monthly by Hardwicke and Bogue, Piccadilly, and to be 
devoted to a review of technical and scientific education at home 
and abroad. The first number b decidedly good«" — Figaro, 
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IN anothcr part of our 
number we draw at- 
tention to the fact 
that, while eamest advo- 
cates of practical techuical 
education like Sir John 
Bensett and others wrìte 
and lecture upon the sub- 
ject, Continental countrìes 
work. But a short time 
silice, Prussia, astonished 
at the height to which art 
culture has attained in 
Austria, threw aside her old 
codes of instniction, and 
using every means in her 
~ power, has made gigantic 

strides towards perfection. It is to bc hoped that 
Englisbraen, and partictilarly the Government, the School 
Boards, and the Corporations, will lay to heart these 
lessoDs of Continental experience, and extend fiurther 
encouragements to industriai Art and technical education 
in ali its branches. It is quite absurd, in face of the 
«ilightened progress of Continental nations like France, 
Gennany, and Austria, to form our models upon the out- 
of-date technical schools of Swìtzerland, yet this is what 
is being done every day in England. 

In the August number of ' Industriai Art' we noticed 
the fect that the Yorkshire College of Science had seni a 
depntation abroad to report on the present system of 
*eaving, and upon the weaving schools of France, Ger- 
niiiiy, and Austria. We consider this to be a hopeful 
sign of the times ; a sign that English manufacturers and 
twchen are at last aroused to sce that our land is 



altogether behind the age in questions of this class, and 
that England is the very last among the nations to 
establish cheap, popular, and usefiil education for the 
hands as well as the biains of her children. 

Keighley not long since made itself conspìcuous by its 
resistance to the law of the land ; it has now well-nigh 
rendered itself famous by its compliance with the law of 
progress, in connection with the art industries of the 
country, We have to thanlc Mr, Walter S. B. McLaren, 
M.A., of Keighley, and Mr. Beaumont, an instructor in 
the Yorkshire Collie of Science, Leeds, for an admirable 
report, embracing not only weaving, but other branches 
of technics. It is published for the Clothworlcers' Com- 
pany, which has established and endowed the college. 
The desire of the Company is that the weaving school at 
Leeds should be equal to the best on the Continent, and 
should be effident enough to give a thorongh technical 
education in every branch of weaving to those who attend 
it We read the report through caiefully, shortly after it 
appeared, and were deeply interested in it, and laid it 
down,sighing to think that beyonda fewpersons specially 
interested in the work, no one wouid possibly ever bear 
of it It seems, however, to bave brought forth fniit, for 
Glasgow has established a school for the teaching of 
weaving which protnises to be a great success. Why 
should not such an admirable and clear-headed pian of 
arrivmg at a just condusion with rcspect to contioental 
progress be adopted elsewhere ? So far as we can see, 
there is no better way of knowing the truth than that of 
sending keen-sighted, practical, educated, technical mcn 
to other countries, to report upon their various industries 
and profit by their experience. 

Months and months ago the City companies announced 
their determination to found a technical university, with 
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to prevent ìnfiltration of moisture; that the roots of 
dangerous tiees are removed ; that the upper portions of 
the walls are grouted with concrete, and Men stones 
reset. Thus, reat and tottering walls have been made 
good ; arches long built up have been reopened; fences 
and gates have been repaired or supplied where wantlng, 
and the noblc tower, or beli-house, of Glend^lough, 
which was on the very verge of falling, ia now in Buch a 
coodìtion that, havìng already stood eight hundred years, 
there is no reason why it should not stand eight himdred 
lODger. 

The other work involved ,- 
in these labours, that of 
digging and clearing, has 
already led to rouch valu- 
able discovcry. Within 
these buildings lay the ac- 
cumulated nibbish of cen- 
turìes, débris that tells the 
story of the lage of the 
iconoclast of former dmes, 
or the stiU more moumful 
indifference of the present 
day that leaves these sacred 
temples to be turced to 
cattle sheds. 

In the necessaiy clearing 
away of such sad growth, 
and the levelling of the 
church floors, discoveries 
of no small value have 
been made. At Glenda- 
lough alone seven Windows i 
have been unearthed, ( 
belongingtothe little church 
upon the Rock, or Tempul 
na Sceilig, the other six to 
the beautiful Irish Roman- 
esque church of St. Sa- 
viour's ; the decorated 
chaacel arch of the same 
building; the staìrcase 
leading to the upper chain- 
bers ia the roof ; the ibun- 
dations of another church ; 
the stones which fonned the conical roof and apex of the 
beli-house; one entire high cross rìchly scuiptured, with 
the sbafi and base of another ; carved tombstones, one 
hearing an Irish ìnscription, and an ancient road or 
causeway, leading firom one of the two lakes to the 
church of the rock. At Devenish, crosses and scuiptured 
stones have been found and put in a place of safety ; at 
Monasterboice, a third of the termon, or high crosses, 
has been found and set up again. 

So far we may gladly say of Mr, Deane's work that it 
is good, and in almost ali cases certainly done with no 
unnecessaiy restoration, though wc confess that, when 




ST. fakah>an's church, donoughi 



reading Mr. Deane's report, tlie fòUowing questions sug- 
gested themselves : — 

ist. In the case of Coraiac's chapel at Cashd— was it 
absolutely necessary, for the preservation of the build- 
ing, that an arcade at the cast end of Cormac's chapel 
should be restored ; or, again, another arcade, restored 
in like manner, at the north side of the chancel ? 
znd. Was it necessary to restore the side cbapels of the 
north transept, and why reconunend the restoration of 
the Vicar's Hall at Caahel, which work would involve 
an expenditure of funds meant solely for the preserva- 
tion of such moQuments ? 

jrd. In the case of Ardfert 
cathedral — was it ne- 
cessary to build a flying 
buttress against that 
outer portion of the 
soath Wall which with- 
in contains an arcade 
of nine arches of ex- 
quisite grace and beau- 
tfì If the danger of 
the Wall falling outwards 
was irominent, could it 
not have been bound 
together by iron bands, 
or was the wall in so 
utterly niiuous a con- 
dition that the ties could 
not have been safely 
fixed? Wasevcryeffort 
made to avoid the dis- 
figurement of a modem 
buttress ì 
4(h. It is statcd that in some 

ping " has been placed 
to protect the walls. 
How, we should ask, 
has this coping served 
as protection ? At first 
sight it seems as if it 
would rather imbibe 
and retain moisture 
than throw it off. 
Sth. What are the distinctive 
names of the buildings 
at Devenish to which 
Mr. Beane refers when 
he speaks of "a more 
ancient church," and 
" an ancient church," 
■"? It would sa ve 



" a round tower," and " 1 
much confusion in writing of the ecclesiastical ruins of 
Ireland if the term " beli-house," used by the annalists 
of the country to distinguish a certain class of tower, 
were brought into use again. 

In the dìfficult but necessary task of pointing the walls, 
we hear from those who have seen Mi. Deane's work, 
that adnurable care has been taken to av^d disfiguration 
by keeping back the cement in the joints from the face 
of the wall, as well as by toning down its raw frcsh 
colour. 

The question as to the instances in which it is or is 
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not legitimate to remove featurcs whichdo not belong to 
the orìginal building, has come before Mr. Deane twice 
in dealing with Connac's chapel. The first in the case 
of the two Windows in tlie south wall of the nave ; the 
' second, that of the wall which partly conccaled the fine 
doorway of the same building. In the first instance, he 
decided on leaving the more modem Windows, and his 
1 reasons for doing so can be underetood when we read his 
' questions as to whether such changes may not " marie cer- 
tain epochs in the history of the building, indicative of 
habits and customs, times of peace and war, which add a 
charm and teli a tale which a more perfect structure would 
fnl to do." In the second instance, the later work was 
removed for the very justifiable reason that it conceaied 
a great part of the finest portai of the chapeL A Ulte 
fine disdnction had to be drawn by Mr. Deane in dealing 
with the lancet Windows of the cathedral of Cashel, the 


in Keny, and traces of his labours seem to us stili visible 
there. 

The churches in Kerry, such as Kilmalkedar, Church 
Island, and Inisfallen, as well as those in Tipperary, of 
Cashel and Donoughmore, ali seem to belong to this 
period. The doorway of the last-mentioncd church with 
its simple canopy is here illustrated, and when compared 
with the earlier Romancsque churches, such as those of 
Lough Derg and Lough Corrib, it will be seen that some 
novel elements in design are certainly visible in them, 
while the native genius of the country has stamped them 
with its exquisitely simple and archaic character. Speak- 
ing of the Virgin's church, at Ardmorc, Mr. Deane draws 
attention to the exJstence of a certain classic element, 
most perceptible in its mouldings and quoin shafls, al- 
though pervading the entire building, which we have 
akeady noticed as characteristic of other works of the 
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ives US most pleasure in reading Mr. 

the assurance it conveys that the 
Tempul na Hoighe, at Ardfert is now 
iafety, It is in some ways the most 

of Romanesque we have met with in 
s style, which seems to have reached 
ance about the year looo, while as it 
some native forms of art that had 
g centuries before, seems to have re- 
£ from its originai source in the life- 
j, the friend of Bernard of Claiivaux 
of Cashel. Afler his stay at Cashel, 
Uowers retired to thewilds of Iveragh, 


best Irish period. The evidence of such a quality in the 

a time when from her schools went forth teachers, the 
spirit of whose philosophy has been described as touched 
and quickened by Hellenic thought 

These observations are only made in the hope of con- 
fimiing Mr. Deane and his employers in their sense of 
the importance of their charge. The historical interest 
of these monuments it is but vanity to allude to, unti! 
Irishmen can show that their country's history is such as 
to awaken our respect and interest But no history has 
as yet been written of Ireland, while she stili retained that 
national freedom without which there can be no true de- 
velopment in art Let us now take heed that when her 
true historian does arrive, those monuments may not have 
disappeared that would stand as witnesses to his words. 
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The labours now undertaken by the Board of Works 
should not be allowed to stop tili the task is accomplished 
which they have so well begun. In a country thick-sown 
with monuments of the past, the number they have named 
to be preserved is small indeed. The writer is famihar 
with the names of upwaids of forty decorated Irish 
Romanesque churches— thirty of which yet remain un- 
cared for. The earliest example we are acquainted with 
of this style, is the church of St. Caimin on Holy 
Island, Lough Derg, now on the verge of falling. Of this 
a beautiful painting showing its present condition has been 
made by Mr. Watkins, of Dublin. Ruins, more or less 
precious, of eighty-four bell-houses may be seen, six only 
of which have been placed in a condition of safety, 
There is no list of the sculptured high crosses of Ireland, 
but the names of thirty-two are now before the writer, 
most of which are utterly neglected, many lying prostrate 
among the brambles and nettìes that overgrow the sanc- 
tuaries they used to guard. So with the monasteries, 
anchorite cells and early churches ; while of the pre- 
historic reniains, tumuh, cairns, cromlech», stone circics 
and pillar stones, nothing is known. 

If, in conclusion, we may offer a suggestion, it would 
be that the work of preservation can hardly be worthily 
carried out until descriptive catalogues of each of these 
various classcs of monuments be prepared. Such lists 
could be more or less perfectly drawn up by reference to 
the letters on the Antiquitics of Ireland by the oflicers of 
the Ordnance Survey, now preserved in the Ubrary of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 



PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS, 



3RMAL roention has ai- 
ready been made of the 
deputation of Mayors of 
Provinci al towns who 
waited upon the Royal 
Commissioners of the 
Exhibitiou of rSsi, to 
solicit advice and assist- 
ance as to the formation 
and promotion of prò- 
vincial Museums of 
Science and Art The agitation for this purpose has been 
some lime in existence. Months ago a most successful 
meeting was held in Birmingham, and afterwards the 
mayors of the provinces met in London, under the pre- 
sidency of the Mayor of Birmingham, and a depuUtion 
was appointed to solicit the Frince of Wales to consider 
the quesdon in full. 

In urging the matter upon the consideration of our 



readers, we are fully aware that no pian can be suc- 
cessful which, emanating from the few, is not taken up 
spiritedlyby the many. This objection would have been 
fatai to US had we advocated the scheme some time ago, 
but now — though somewhat tardily — our industriai centres 
have recognised the necessity of educating their townsfolk 
and encouraging locai talent in science and art 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, in one of his delightful 
essays, in the collection called " Backlog Studies,' speaks 
about the conceited people who insist upon lighting a fire 
undemeath, condemning them as persons wedded to their 
own way. Of course it is quite true that knowledge 
Works down easier than it does up, and it is also to a 
certain extent trae, that education must proceed from the 
more enhghtened down to the more ignorant strata ; but 
it is no less true, that except you get the people to feel a 
want, they wlll not help you to supply it, and that unless 
they recognise a defect, you can neither coax nor force 
them to apply a remedy. Illustrations of the truth of 
this are not wanting : witness the very demonstrative in- 
habitants of Lambeth, not long since, when appealed to, 
to support the scheme for a free library and reading-room ; 
the ratepayers protested «j masse, and the project at once 
fell to the ground. However, with respect to the question 
of art and science museums for provincia! towns, it can 
no longer be said that the general public is in a dead-and- 
alive condition. The interest of ali classes is aroused 
over the whole country. 

If it were a simple expression of general interest, this 
ought to be sufficient to stimulate the heads of de- 
partments, the chiefs, Royal Commissioners, and other 
authorities connected with the subject, to supply the 
demand, to some extent at least But this is not ali ; 
the county-towns have other claims upon the metropolis 
beside this. Amongst the many reasons why the Govern- 
ment and the Commissioners of the Exhlbition of 1S51, 
as well as the Trustees of the National Gallecy and 
Brìtish Museum, should endeavour to assist the scheme, 
there are a few thatmerìt special attention. When it was 
first proposed to have an Exhibition iniSs I, the provincia! 
towns were neither slow nor lukewarm in their promises 
of assistance, nor in the performance of those promises. 
In fact, it is almost true, that but for the material co- 
operatìon of the manufacturing centres, the carrying out 
of the pian would have been an utter impossibility. The 
metropolis, finding the site for the Exhibition, dìd not 
subscrìbe more than half the requìred guarantee fund. 
As a simple matter of justice, therefore, the provincial 
towns are entitled to their fair share of the realised 
surplus. It would be impossible within the limits of this 
contrìbudon to tabulate the amount of money suppUed 
by each town. It may be sufficient to state that Man- 
chester alone contrìbuted somelhing about ^^50,000 to 
the undertaking. 

Again, we must remember how deserving of support 
and encouragement the populations of these towns are. 
We have bere no inert mass to deal with — no *' pre/anum 
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rs$»T " — that we can afford to pamper.or disdain at our 
pleasure. We bave thousands of intelligent men and 
women, with locai leaders of the highest culture, who know 
how deservÌDg their case ìs, and bring it forward enthu- 
siastically. What can afford ampler proof of this than 
Ihe ìndependent exertìons made in Biiraingham, Bradford, 
l«ds, Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, and Sheffield, as 
«■eli as in such centres as Coventry, Derby, Kiddeirainsler, 
Leicester, Swansea, and Worcester; we noìght add to 
this list Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol and Nottingham. 
In ali these some advance has been made for the educa- 



succeeded, Mr. Ruskio notwithstanding. But it seems 
invidious to make a setection of names from the host, 
when ali are Constant to their duty and heroes in its ' 
cause, 

Another very pressing reason for giving immediate 
assistance to these provincial towns, is that the locai 
institutions, though flourishing, are very necessitous. 
Under the Free Libraries and Museums Act, the only 
permanent source of income for the maìntenance of 
such coUections or exhibitions is a penny rate. This is 
quite insuffident for the intended puipose, nay, more, 
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lion of thosc classes rcally in need of help, and in most 
of tbem galleries of art and museums are already in 
existence, We require no further demonstration that the 
Dced of such institutions is felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the land than the words spoken and the facts 
arcomplished in difTereut centres of the kingdom by such 
men is the Mayor of Birmingham, Mr. Muntz, M.P., 
-Alderman Chamberlain, M.P., Mr. Samuel Timmins, the 
coUector of a marvellous and invaluable library of edidons 
of Shakespeare in Birniingnam, and Alderman Bragge, 
who has eneigetically and munificently helped to educate 
the good people of Sheffield in art and science, and 



it is scarcely adequate to the maintenance of reference 
and lending libraries. Fiscal misfortune, however, docs 
net cease bere. Not only are there no fiinds available 
for the establishment of art galleries and museums, but 
the money collected for the libraries is most seriously 
trenched upon by the payment of interest and sinking fund 
of loans borrowed under the Act for building purposes, 
and the libraries themselves are cramped and Itmited in 
consequcnce. A return has been issued showing the 
cost of establishing and maintaining public libraries and 
museums in eighteen boroughs, giving the name of the 
borough, the amount of population, the number of 
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librarìes or museums, and the capital expended on 
buildings and fittings. One glance «t the figures in the 
fiflh and sixth columns will show how near, in almost 
every case, are the annual cost of maintenance and the 
amount of the annual penny rate. In the case of 
Binningham, Coventry, and Wolverhampton, thcre is an 
annua! deficit of large amount There is no available 
surplus in any of them for the crealion of industriai 
museums, or the purchase of examples for galleries of 
art. Here, then, are reasons sufficient to induce those 
in authority to give the matter their most eamest con- 
sideration, and to makc them come to a speedy and 
wisely generous decision. 



Large Government grants are annually made to the 
Department of Science and Art, and to the institutions 
under its control. Why should the provincial towns not 
share equally and directly in these ? Why not give a 
direct money grant to the large and populous centres of 
industry in this country, upon a similar principle to that 
which directs Government in granting large sums to 
Dublìn and Edinburgh? It is not sufficient to give 
prizes, afier éxaminatìon, to students in Science and Art 
cìasses. The Government ought to assist in the erection 
of suitable buildings for galleries and museums, and ought 
to makc provision, also, for the collection, by purchase or 
otherwise, of treasures of art for exhibition. Every 
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No longer careless of their best interests, the provinces 
are now fully awakened to the importance and necessity 
of the art educatìon of their people, and they are con- 
scious, too, of the unfaimess of limiting patronage 
and encouragement to metropolitaa institutions alone. 
They have behaved with infinite tact and courtesy when 
expressing their wishes, by declarìng at once that in 
claiming a share they do not intend to reduce their 
contributions to great national collections of reference, 
and it is with admirable modesty that they claim to be 
heard when saying that grealer assistance ought to be 
given to locai art galleries and museums. 



collection under the control of Government, or in any 
way supported by grants from the funds of the nation, 
should have in connection with it a vast extended loan- 
system, whereby works of art and scientific objects 
might be exhibited in provincial galleries. Think what 
an amount of good might be done if, for instance, the 
art treasures of the British Museum, or duplicates of 
them, were distributed throughout the country, among 
the great manufacturing towns. Why should locai 
museums be found to board up such rubbish as " two- 
headed lambs," or remarkable examples of " robins 
building nests in watering-pots," and not be made at once 
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the occasionai depositorìes of famous works of industriai 
art in every form of naturai objects useful in design ? 
Why should there notbe in each town, which is the seat of 
a special industry, a locai museum illustrating that indus- 
try, and national productions, if need be. Is it right — for 
instance — ^that the magnificent coUection known as the 
" Castellaine " or «Castellani" jewels, and the fine 
assortment of ancient goldsmiths* art should remain 
hoarded up in the strong rooms of the British Museum ? 
It is next to an impossibility to get to see them where 
they are at present, and then one can only inspect them 
for a minute or so. Ought not these to be sent on loan 
to Birmingham, where ten thousand goldsmiths and 
jewellers are thirsting for materials and new suggestions 
on which to construct modem jewellery for those who 
would gladly buy work copied from classic art ? These 
ten thousand workmen send their finished labour to ali 
parts of the world, and, so far as we can see, it is the 
bounden duty of the Government or of trustees to supply 
them with designs for which the country has paid out of 
the rates. 

With respect to application to the Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851, the tale is easily told. The Com- 
missioners had a large surplus in their hands as the result 
of the Exhibition. It was, we believe, about 186,000/. 
By careful investment this sum now represents about one 
milUon sterling. The Committee has recommended two 
schemes for dealingwith the property. It is unnecessar>' 
here to enter into the details of either. Suffice it to say 
ihat, after devoting 100,000/. to the erection of a building 
in connection with the South Kensington Museum for a 
permanent Museum of Science and Art, a surplus would 
remain — ^in the event of the adoption of the first pian — 
of 620,000/., and if the second were adopted, of 250,000/, 
for the purpose of promoting Museums of Science and 
Art throughout the country, and of founding scholarships 
in connection with provincial colleges and institutions. 
It is plain then that the funds of the commission should 
be realised to as great an extent as possible, and the 
scholarships should be made tenable not merely at metro- 
politan institutions, but also at provincial centres. It is 
possible to carry the principle of centralisation too far. 
Feeling is quite unanimous upon this subject, and people 
are agreed that other townsfolk should be educated in 
Art and Science subjects as well as Londoners. Even 
an octopus may be glutted, and the metropolis, ali ab- 
sorbent, at last come to think that one may bave too 
much even of a good thing. We repeat it. It is not 
wisdom to give a modem interpretation of " The Dog in 
the Manger," and say, " Although we bave no room for 
our treasures, nor any use for them here, we do not intend 
you to bave them. Weknow that special legislation 
will be necessary before any loan from one museum to 
another can be accomplished ; you will bave some trouble 
in getting at us. We will not help you, but wlU await the 
result Yes, Birmingham, Bolton, Bradford, and Bristol, 
together with ali other great manufacturing towns, may 



starve, while Bloomsbury and South Kensington revel." 
In advocating the claims of the provinces so strongly, 
let US not be misunderstood. It is not proposed that 
Works of special value or of unique character should be 
removed altogether from national to provincial museums, 
but that grants should be made from duplicates and excess 
Stores from time to time, to stimulate the life of the 
locai depositorìes. What we plead for is the removal of 
the scandal — ^we can cali it by no other name — ^that 
exists in England at present. Every little Continental 
town boasts its museum, which is almost always interest- 
ing, and often contains invaluable curìos. Undl lately 
there scarcely were buildings for such a purpose in any 
of the provincial towns, and even now, while such build- 
ings remain unstocked, numerous valuable coUections 
and specimens of art workmanship remain deposited in 
the vaults, cellars, and locked drawers of the British and 
South Kensington Museums. In the National Gallery 
also several thousand specimens of Tumer's drawings are 
at the disposai of the trustees. If these works and art 
treasures, or even a selection from them — now spoiling 
from neglect, unexhibited and unseen — ^were sent to the 
country towns and circulated in the provinces, they 
would prove an essential benefit to the artisan for the 
purposes of study, and would encourage and advance 
the spread of technical education among the working 
classes Let us then zealously guard the interests of 
our country towns and great manufacturing centres, and 
oppose in ali its forms artificial centralisation. We do not 
want the provincial art student to be compelled to come 
and live in London, we prefer him to exercise bis in- 
tellect and make use of bis talents in bis native place. 
The Government must subsidise. The Commissioners of 
185 1 must take into consideration that a grant would 
stimulate the liberality of the public. The trustees of 
national collections must bestir themselves to supply 
provincial collections with casts of statuary, electrotypes 
of medals and jewellery, and duplicates of vases, textile 
fabrics, and other art treasures. Every encouragement 
should be given to the instmction of designers and 
artisans in our industriai towns. The time has arrived 
when locai endeavours must be generously assisted. If 
we desire to raise the standard of taste, and create a real 
appreciation of art, we must help in the education of the 
people of our provincial towns, and widely extend its 
scope, and render their knowledge capable of being 
utUised in the fields of science and art by more direct 
and munificent assistance from our national collections 
and national funds. 
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RENEWED COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 



VEN the tediousness of 

a Russo-Turkish war 

has not been able to 

dwarf the dimensìons 

of another momeotous 

issue now tremblii^ in 

the balance. Renewed 

commercial treaties are 

very profoimdly ex- 

ercisÌDg statesmen, di- 

plomatists, merchant 

prìnces, manufkcturers, 

employcis and em- 

ployed throughout Western Europe. The convention 

concluded between the United Kingdom and France 

seventeen years ago, through the honoured instramen- 

tality of Mr, Cobden, Sir Louis Mallet, and Mr. R, A. 

Ogilvie, C.B., has expired, and its re-estab!ishnient od 

another basis is presently being negotiated. Impor- 

tant in itself^ it is also important in its consequences, and 

its collateral influence. We are told, on the authorìty 

of " a personage of high station," that it will in ali proba- 

bility serve as a model and standard fof other commercial 

treaties henceforth to be signed between other countrìes. 

This we can well belìeve. But it is surprising, in the cir- 

cumstances, to find that there should be any feeling in 

England in favour of restrictive and retaiiatory duties. 

We had laid the flattering unction to our souls that, 

among ourselves at least, Frotection was dead and 

buried long ago. Party politics are altt^ther foieign 

to the province of this journal On that troublous sea 

it is neither our inclination nor our cali to embark. 

It may not be out of place, however, to remark that 
the exploded principle has been desettcd, even by the 
successors of those by whom it was most strenuously 
advocated, until it was home down by the irresistible 
might of public opinion, and by the most cogent con- 
siderations of natìonat eicpediency. They know very 
well that in the matter of Free Trade we cannot go 
backwards, supposing we were disposed to take such 
a fatai retrogressive step. No doubt this involves in- 
dividua], if not class hardships, as in the case of the 
silk and ribbon weavers of Coventry, Derby, Lancaster, 
and other Midland towns who approached the Foreign 
Secretary the other day on the subject Though the 
fiscal tactics of France exclude them from the French 
market, they complained that they were beaten also in 
the English market, where, so far as legislation is con- 
cemed, they meet their rivals on equal terms. What did 
Lord Derby say ? " Surely," he remarkcd, " it is worth 
while coQsidering whether the advantages, whatever they 
may be, which are given to the French producers iu 



their present position in the English market, are not 
advantages which we might also bave enjoyed, eithcr 
by copying foreign methods of procedure, or by bringing 
in foreign aid — mm lako eould shnv the way in lohUk 
thae tkings are done abroad, or by any improvement in the 
technical teoihings of those who are so employed." These 
words are worth pondering. Nor would their suggested 
schcme of reciprocity avail the distressed interests. As 
has been cheerfiiUy admìtted, any attempt "to convert 
foreign nations to Free Trade by attacking them with 
protective duties, has almost passed out of the region of 
argument" As bis lordship pertincntly added : " I do 
not think there is the slìghtest probabilìty that either the 
present Government or any other that is hkely to govem 
this country would sanction that proposition. If the 
question is raised in the House of Commons, you would 
find those who favour retaiiatory duties very few in 
number." No, whatever we may do, Great Britain will 
never be so misguìded as to take a leaf out of the hook 
of the United States in that respcct According to the 
Times, which has given valuable Information on this 
question, if the depressed industries of the Mìdlands got 
their wishes, and were supported at the expense of the 
nation, it would be &r better to do so by a Farliamentary 
grant, or a rate in aid, than by the hidden but equally 
real and far more mischievous public charity of re- 
taiiatory duties. Coming to a matter more immediately 
within the scope of these pages our contcmporary ob- 
serves: "Onemember of the Deputation said that the 
English manufacturers yielded to no competitors in skill 
and ingenuity. We hope that he is wrong, for, if he is 
rìght, the case is hopeless. If the Ejiglish makers put 
forth as much skill and sense of beauty as the French, 
and yet are beaten in their own market, we must infer 
that the French bave a fatai advantage in the cost of 
production. But the general opinion is that our manu- 
facturers have stili a good deal to leam from their rivals 
in the application of taste." But the Coventry weavers 
are not the only cavillers. Mr. John Buros on behalf of 
the Cunard Line, complains that whereas the surtaxe 
deittrepÈt, levied by the French Government on foreign 
goods imported indirectly through British and other 
ports, has hitherto amounted to 24r. per ton, it will 
henceforth probably be 48^., thereby annihilating a trade 
of standing and importance. Sympathising as we do 
with these and other grievances, everything must be sub- 
ordinated to the general good. No doubt the French 
will msist on some modifications. But the best men 
among them, we are assured, do not want prohibitive 
duties, monopolies, or any of the unrcasonable privilcges 
which made Frotection hatefuL Ali they desire is a 
gentle help for native industry whenever it can be safely 
given. Should that be so, there is a fair way out of the 
pending difliculty : and even if the worst apprehensions 
are realised, British manufacturers and their employés 
can confidently be left to look after and vindicate their 
own interests, despite any oppressive eccentrìcities of 
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trca^-makiDg. As at present advìsed, however, the 
committee appointed by the Mimster of Commerce have 
drawn up a report entirely opposed to the demands of 
the English negotiators. Now that war is abouC to upset 
the commercial equilibrium, the likelihood Js that the 
uegotktions vili meanwhile be broken off, and the 
Treatyof 1860 prolonged. The latest intelhgence con- 
veyed through the Naiion, which ought to know some- 
thing of state sccrets, is that the French Government, 
completely abandoning the conclusions of the Customs 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA AND 
IN GERMANY. 



" EducalLon is the tillage Ihat yieids fruit in the future." 

THE feeling is general in every country aspiiing to 
eminencc in Art Industry, that technical educa tion, 
as a means of promoting the development of 
nianufactiinng resources, is a matter of absolute necessity 
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Tariff, which wcie drawn up under the inspiration of 1 to those engaged in iodustrial pursuits, and that science 
"^f Protcctionist majority, has decisively entered 00 the ] must be made- a more important factor in the manu- 
P*"» of refonns, and distinctly hoisted the flag of free facturing system and in production than it is now. No 
tf^e. The negotiations bear upon a dccrease in the ' sensible man will deny the advantages to be dcrived 
(^uties upon iron coming from England, in compensation ' from combining 5cientÌ5c knowledge with business-likc 
fot which the dutìes upon French wines entering British 1 capacity, nor attempi to undervalue the influence of 
'tniloiy should be considerably lowered. So far this Art in social progress. 
TOuId be mutually satisfàctory. I Hence we see everywhere on the Continent, as well as 
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in England, the Govemments resolved and endeavouring 
to extend and strengthen the machinery for technical and 
scientific education in relation to general industry. 

Schools of Science and Art, and for technical training, 
have been established in many of the chief seats of 
manufacturing industry, and are arising in other centres 
of a hke character, and the demand for educational 
organisations at the cost of the State, for the purpose 
of aflfording to the manufacturing population facilities 
for acquiring a scientific in place of a merely empirical 
knowledge of their professions and trades, is stili on the 
increase; whilst general education, especially in this 
country, will in a few years have prepared the popular 
mind for the reception of technical and scientific know- 
ledge, of which no one at present can form aught but 
an imperfect conception. 

It will be of interest, therefore, as well as instructive, 
to survey the progress made during recent years on the 
Continent, afler the impulse given in that direction by 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and the example set by 
England in the establishment of the South Kensington 
Museum as a centrai repository of objects of Science 
and Art, and the creation of a special Department of 
Science and Art, in connection with the Committee of 
Council on Education. 

Among the nations of the Continent — ^leaving aside 
France — ^Austria was the first to follow the exampleof Eng- 
land. By letters patent of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
of the i3th of March, 1863, aiklressed to his Imperiai 
Highness the Archduke Raincr^ at that time President 
of the Austrian Ministry, his Majesty ordered the 
establishment of an Austrian National Museum for Art 
and Industry, "containing and providing the means 
applied to Art Industry by Art and Science for pro- 
raoting Art Industry and cognate pursuits, and the im- 
provement of artistic taste.** This museum was opened 
in May, 1864, and in connection therewith, projected a 
year after, was established in September, 1868, the Art 
Industry School (" Kunstgewerbe-Schule "), for training 
teachers, artists, modellers, designers, architects, &c. 

Meanwhile the Austrian Government in 1867 organised 
as a State institution^ from amqng the number of Schools 
of Industry up to that time merely supported or sub- 
sidised by grants from the public funds, the first School 
for Art Industry in connection with the National Museum. 
Previous to the organisation of this school as a Govern- 
ment institution, a School for Architecture had been 
established by a private gentleman, Mr. F. Màrtens, in 
1865. The second Government School, namely, the 
School for Architecture, Engineering, and the Construc- 
tion of Machinery at Vienna, was organised and endowed 
in 1870; and a third, fourth, and fìfth, viz., the three 
schools for technical instruction at Brunn, Bielitz, and 
Czemowitz, were organised and endowed as State in- 
stitutions in 1874. No grant for the organisation and 
endowment of more schools of that kind was made in 
1875, from financial reasons. 



Starting fh>m the opinion that only by the aid of the 
State can any productive result be achieved; that 
private support, and even the support of municipal and 
provincial corporations is, generally speaking, (as has 
been proved by experience) too insignifìcant to ensure 
any active progress and success, being — in the case of 
communities — usually limited to providing the necessary 
localities ; in that of Industriai Sacuties and of Corpora- 
tions, to small grants for procuring the means and 
appliances of instruction and collections adapted for 
educational purposes; and in the case of Provincial 
Parliammts to endowments and the creation of scholar- 
ships of an unimportant character : the Ministry — taking 
also into account the general want of appreciation of 
the importance of this branch of education — ^have, there- 
fore, taken steps for establishing various new schools 
as State institutions ; being convinced, concurrently with 
ali men of experience in such matters, that technical 
education can only prosper and succeed when it is 
organised and directed by the Government 

The Ministry were supported in this view by the 
example of England, where the administration is de- 
centralised, locai self-government developed to such a 
degree as in no other country in Europe, and the in- 
fluence of the State in matters of administration limited 
to a comparatively small sphere of domestic affairs ; and 
yet technical and scientific education in Great Britain 
was organised on a strictly centralised system by the 
Government, and to a very great extent supported by 
grants from the public revenues, and it is stili adminis- 
tered throughout the extent of the United Kingdom from 
London, as the principal centre. 

So-called Polytechnic Schools of a superìor character, 
especially calculated for the development and advance- 
ment of large manufacturing Industries, were established 
by the Austrian Government as early as the beginning 
of the present century. Austria was in this respect in 
advance of the Govemments of Germany ; but, unfor- 
tunately, it has not kept equal pace with its schools and 
its system of technical instruction — not only to the detri- 
ment of the lower and middle classes of independent 
industriai manufacturers, but also to the injury of the 
large manufacturing industries, which likewise require 
the Services of men educated in the schools for working- 
managers; foremen, artisans, &c. 

Another defect in the organism of Technical Educa- 
tion in Austria has been the re-organisation, during the 
last seven or eight years, of the so-called " Real-Schulen " 
(schools in which, besides languages, also Arts and 
Sciences are taught), which formerly pursued the doublé 
object of imparting at the same time to one class of 
pupils a certain amount of technical knowledge neces- 
sary to be applied to the exigencies of life, and to the 
other class a general education preparatory to a higher 
course of studies in colleges and universities. 

Twenty-four years ago, when a change in the Customs 
tariflf of Austria was in course of preparation, abolishing 
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Ihe system of prohibitive duties, the administration of the 
educational department was compelled to acknowledge 
the inefficiency of the educational standard of the 
iodustnal classes hitherto aimed at, if the monarchy was 



Leo Thun, in Fcbruaiy, 1837, was stated to be as 
follo WS : — 

" To impari to those pupils who do not' intend to 
continue their studies in higher schools thal degiee of 



to maintain its position in Central Europe under the 
altered economical circumstances ; and the object of 
the Real Schools, the introduction of which into 
the Austrìan educational system was advocated by the 
then MÌDÌster of the Educational Department, Counl 



technical knowledge which is attainable by a lower 
standard of scientific studies, and thus to offer to the 
industriai classes, strìctly so termed, the opportunity of 
acquirìng in the most suitable manner the knowledge 
neccssary for theìr calling. This opportunity was not 
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offered by the system of education pursucd up to that 
period, and the consequence was, that the numerous 
and impor^ant class of the population devoting themselves 
to the cultivation and practice of industriai pursuits, 
were unable to acquile that technical education which is 
of paratnount necessity and universally requircd ; and at 
the same tirae a deterioration of various branches of 
Austrian industry, as compared with that of its western 
neighboura and competitors." 

By an Imperiai decrce of the and of March, 1851, the 
organisation of a number of Real Schools, consisting 
of two, three, and six classes, was taken in hand ; but it 
was also admìtted that even these would not he altogether 
sufHcient to supply the wants and to satisfy the urgent 
and manifest requiremcnts of the time, and consequently 
the establishment of Artisans' Sundayand special schools, 
for distinct branches of technical education, was con- 
sidered to be indispensabte in addition to the higher and 
lower Real Schools. 

Notwithstanding these endeavours, the advancement 
and development of the schools for technical education 
made but little progress during the two decades of 1850 
and 1860, and the establishment of actual schools of 
industry, with special divisions for "specific branches of 
technical instniction," was'not carried out at ali unti! a 
very recent period. 

In the second half of the sixth decade, fresh views were 
propagated in pedagogie circles, which soon began to 
exercise a grcat influence on the oi^anisation and develop- 
ment of technical education in Austria. Referring to the 
disadvantages and defe<!ts necessarily arising from having 
heterogeneous sets of scholars, and from the pursuit of 
two different objects of education in one and the same 
institution, the Real Schools were, on the one hand, 
condemned as answering, by reason of tbeir mixed or 
rather duai character, neither of the two aims to be 
achieved exactly, and their reform therefore urgently 
advocated ; whilst on the other hand, the demand of 
advancing the technical educational instilutes to the rank 
of Hi^ Schools, and the separation of ali inorganic 
subordinate branches connected with these institutions, 
was forced upon the attention of the Government 

The advocacy of both these demands favoured, by the 
parallel-actìng influence which it exercised, the ac- 
complishment of the reorganisation of the Rea! School 
system, by which these schools were placed in the same 
relation to the Technical High Schools (Schools of 
Science), as that which the " Gymnasia " (i.e. Graramar 
Schools and Colleges) occupied with regard to the 
Universities, and so lost the character of educational 
institutions with industriai aims. 

Those branches whose object was to prepare pupils for 
a special course and direction of studies, as Architecture, 
Engineering, and the department of the Customs and the 
Monopoly system, were separatcd from the curriculum at 
the beginning of the school year 1867-68. 
{Te ht eantìyiutdlS 



GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARIS. 



IT is an encouraging sign, showing 
a healthy feeling for Art, that the 
principal provincial towns in the 
kingdom' should, without subvention 
or help from Government, have 
established Annual Exhibirions of 
the Fine Arts in their own midst. 
The need for such exhibitions has. 
been forced on the attention of ama- 
teur practitioners, by the facilities for 
travel enjoyed by the middle classes 
through the railways ; and the com- 
parison of what they see in the se- 
cond and third rate towns on the 
Continent, induces them on their 
return to endeavour to elevate the 
I taste of their townsmen. 

Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, 
~ Birmingham, Sheffield, Edinburgh, 

and Glasgow have cach an Annual Exhibition, where 
the efforts of the locai artists are supplemented by the 
pictures which have been shown first at the Royal 
Academy in London, and by many that have missed 
their slender chance in the selection for Exhibition 
at that conservative institution. The want of efficient 
teaching necessarily causes a sad faihng in the standard 
of the Works exhibited ; stili the uneducated million- 
aire, acted on by the wish to patronise native talent, 
spcnds his money often lavishly on works quite wantìng 
in the better qualities, and which when resold do not 
bring one-half their originai cosL 

In Glasgow, notably famed for its public spirit in ali 
questìons afi"ecting the higher education, the sixteenth 
Annual Exhibition of the Institute of the Fine Aits has 
just closed. The Catalogue enumerated seven hundred 
and six examples. The gcntlemen amateuis connected 
with this undertaking had obtained from Fraoce and 
Belgium some foreign specimens, with the simple wish to 
improve by comparison or contrast the efforts of the 
locai aspirants, and to induce by healthy emulation that 
gteat progress so much desiderated and encouraged by 
our best patriota and deepest thinlcers. Unfortunately 
for the Arts, and these well-meant endeavours to ira- 
prove the growing love of Art, the petty jealousy of the 
native artists prevented or hindered their free action in 
this direction, and the result has been that this Exhibi- 
tion, while boastìng some years' sUnding, has been used 
by some of the smaller intriguing spirits for their o«ti 
benefit With the assistance of the daily joumais of 
the city they have glorified themselves at the expense 
of the foreigners, exhibiting in many cases as many as 
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four exainples from one haad— not much higher in 
quality than colouted photography of kndscapes. Io 

&ct the whole Exhibìtion Ihis year was more landscape 
tìian aDything else ; and with a singular want of apprecia- 
tìon, or undue partiality, the best works of Art (figure 
rad portrait) did not receive, at the hands of those who 



stror^ ambition to improve, olherwise the year's labour 
and the time is lost. When the monotony of looking 
sea^on after season at works by the samc hand begins 
to pall^by the number and frequency of the exhibìtion — 
each artist's manner becomes more marked year by 
year, and the executive wìU do well to consider how far 




CAKV£D OAK PKISS, GOTHIC 



ISTK CENTITRY. 



sbould direct public opinion, and who, with a selT-satìsfied 
air quite amnsiog, printed the opinion that this Exhibi- 
tion Was the best national one that they had yet had. 
That ScotJand has produced eminent artists is acknow- 
'"Iged; that Glasgow has done good service to the Arts 
■1* &ct of sixteen years' success is the best guarantee, 
^ with commercial prosperity must always go the 



the artist members should be allowed to promote their 
own interests first, before the wider aims that such an 
institution should foster. They should remember that 
the higher culture is given by example, and this can be 
obtained only by a strong infusion of forcign woik ; for 
as Shakespere has it, " Home-keeping youths have ever 
homely wits." 
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ÉCOLE POLYTECHNIOUE, PARIS. 

( Contimitd from fiagt 46.) 



PULATION wiUalways insure 

students, but time, and some 

great perni anent fountain- 

head caa alone produce and 

keep up an efficient staff of 

teachers, whose attainments 

in reality make the character 

of and give value to their 

teaching. To perpetuate 

such a staff, and to maintain 

a high standard of study, seemed to Monge and to 

Camot in their time ■ conditions necessary for the well- 

being of the State. How much more necessary at present 

for ali States those conditions are, we can glean day by 

day fiom the momentous events taking place around us, 

involved in which is always some question or other of 

apptied sciencc. 

This institution has raoreover stood the stiain of 
scventy yeare of the most violent and varied politicai 
movements, and is stili maintaìned on very neaily the same 
lines as those of its foundatìon. Lastly, it will be re- 
marked that the level of both the entiance examination 
and of the course of studies has continuously been raised, 
reacting thus upon the whole teaching system of France, 
and rather increastng the competition than otherwise. 

As rcgards the subjects forming the programme of 
admission, they are : — 

Arìthnielic Elementaiy course. 

Algebra ElemcuUry and complementaiy 

couises, or elementaiy and 
advanced couises. 

Trigonomelry Advanced course. 

Anilytical Georaelry .... „ „ 

Descriptive Ceometry ... ,, „ 

Physics , „ 

ChemUtry ,, „ 

Gennan. 

Geometrica! diawinc, lavis, diawing (dessin d' imita lion). 

What may, perhaps, strike tlie British student, is the 
importance given to arithmetic, which in France is taught 
from the earliest stage in conjunction with algebra, of 
which the theory is thoroughly developed, and in which 
the students are generali/ thoroughly grounded at an 
early age. The methods of demonstration are so 
purely rational, that to catch their bearing, and render 
them correctly, lequires thought, reasoning power, clear- 
ness of diction, and preciseness of lerms on the part of 
the student, and consequeatly this branch of mathcmatics 
becomes the most useful means of developìng those 
qualities in the student, while affording a test of bis 
mental calibre for analytical branches of science. De- 
scriptive geometry is included in the entrance programme 



not only of the Polytechnic, but of nearly every other 
pubhc school. Its importance cannot be overrated, since 
no other branch of geometiy trains the mind so effec- 
tually to the quick comprehension of the nature of and the 
relations between geomctrical forms and soUds in Space. 
It may even be considered as the fitting supplement to 
analytical geometry, and has been so tieated to a certain 
extent by Olivier, one of its most celebrated teachers. 
As yet it is but little studied in our schools, but is an 
almost general subject in ali the entrance courses to the 
great schools of France. Drawing in its varìous methods 
again occupies a very important part in those entrance 
examioations. The talent for drawing implies the 
ability to discriminate between forms ; it is therefore a 
mcthod of judgment which gives to the mind a truer and 
firmer grasp on ali subjects involving the consideration 
of forms. It may be remarked that, the people most 
celebrated for their artistic talent, that is, their capacity to 
judge correctly of forms, have also been the most cele- 
brated for their reasoning powers. Greek philosophy 
and Greek art are household terras, and are really more 
cognate than would appear at first sight. 

Finally, as regards these entrance examinatlons, it 
must be bome in mind that the number of applicants 
beingyearly about 1000, this figm^e really represents the 
pick and choice of the youth of the country, since every 
school, college, or institution preparing students, only 
sends forward, or encourages to go forward, those whose 
talents and studies leave them fair chances of passing for 
the Polytechnic. Nowthis implies frequent examination s 
from an early age, and examinations held under condi- 
tions relatively similar to those of the Polytechnic 
entrance examination, that is, principaUy vìva voce. 
Hence the great development of viva VMe, or, as they 
style it, " orai " examinations in France, and the fre- 
quency of those examinations. The effect is not merely 
to test continuously the student's progress, but to cause 
l\im to acquire aplomb, presence of mind, cleamess of 
diction, propriety of phraseology, and above ali, collected- 
ness, qualities which, in after life, and more particularly 
for the public service, are extrcmely valuable, as well to 
the individuai as to the service. Let it be noted that 
the entrance orai examinations are held publkly, before 
audiences both numerous and capable of appreciating 
the value of the answcrs; it will at once be understcx>d 
what coolness the student under examination must have 
acquired, and can only have acquired by the continuai 
habit of passing examinations in a similar manner. In 
a competition so keen and so serìous for the youths 
engaged therein, this publicity is the only possible 
guarantee that can quell dissatàsfaction and inspìre 
absolute confidcnce in those engaged in the stniggle, 
This publicity obliges the s'trictest care in the conslitution 
of the examining board. Examiners in any way unworthy 
of the position would by their presence lessen the credit 
of the board, and give cause for dissatisfaction and 
mistrust, and consequently would not be tolerated. 
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We may now pass to the examinatìon of the interior 
TegimeQ and of the couises of instmction given in the 
schooL On eotrance, the student has to undergo an 
exanùnation as to physical capacity, or nither to a check 
examination, as he had to ^ve in certifìcates of perfect 
physical soundncss befoie competing. The students are 
subdivided by squads of eight in the various siudies 
(talies d'études), dormitories, dining tables, and labora- 
torìes. The cadre of each company of the two divisions 
indudes a captain, and adjutant having the functions of 
lieutenaot, a sergeant-major, a " sergeant fourrìer," and sìx 
sergeaots. These non-coiniiiissioned otficers, ìf we may 
cali them so, are selected from the students, and their 
giades autborìtatìvely notified and sustained by the 
•general commanding. 

The students aie always in unifoim. They rìse at 
6 A.H., are called at 6^ a.h. The courses are divided 
into winter and summer semestres, or half-years, as 
foUows : — 

IST YeaR.— WlNTEE COURSE. 



Muhematical analysis. 
Geometiy. 

Chemutiy. 

HUI017 ud litetatore. 



Geimiin. 

Chemical manipulations. 

Drawin^ office work (travail 

graphique). 
UrswiDg. 



Chémistry, 

Mechamcs. 

History and lileTatare. 



IST Vear.— Summer Course. 
German. 



Chemical nani^ulalioni. 
Travaux graphiquet. 
Orawing. 



ChemisUy. 
Mechanics. 
Aidiitcciure. 



2KD YEAR.—W INTER COITRSE. 

History and Literature. 

German. 

Chemical manipiilalions. 

Travaai grapbiquc^ 

Drawiug. 



aMD VeaR.— SUMMEK COURSR. 



Phyùcs. 
Cheamtty. 
Milìtaiy art. 
Steteotomy. 
Archi lecture. 



Hialory and Literature. 
German. 
Manipulations. ' 
Travaux giapbiques. 
Drawing. 



Both at the commencement and at the end of each 
lecture a certain nurober of students are examined by 
the professor. They are also daily examined by the 
" répétiteurs," examiners who are qualilied to " repeat " 
the couise in case of necessity, and who consequently 
are thoioughly versed in the matter gone through by 
the professor. The marks given in such examinadons 
count foT half in the total of dassificatìon at the end 
of the year. 

The students leam infantry drìll, and from lime 
to time the two divisions go through battalion drill. 
Towards the end of the second year the battahon goes 
lo Vìnceones, whcre the students leam the elements of 
artilleiy drill and manceuvres. 

Fencing, dancing, and music are taught to students 
who. so desirei and are paid for as extras, 

At the end of each six months, general examinadons 
are held in ali the subjects taught, and a classification 



of merit established according to the marks obtained. 
At the dose of the scholastic year, after the last general 
examinations, the students of each division undergo pass 
examinations before special examiners, wfaich decide 
their ranlc of entrance into second year, or of pass from 
the Polytechnic into the special schools. Each student 
undergoes pre-examinations, at intervals of ten days 
between. 

The rank with which they finish their studies {classe- 
meni de sortie") is the all-important result for them, 
since the higher this rank, the greater the number of 
Services they can select from for their future career. 
Generally speaking, the civil serviccs are preferred, and 
the selection usually runs as follows : mines, ponts et 
cAaussées, naval eogineers {genie marilitne) prindpally 
engagcd in the naval dockyards, on ali that pertains to 
the construction and outfit of vessels of war, and the state 
tobacco manufactories. Then come the mtlitary branches, 
engineers' staff and artillery. 

It very rarely happcns that students &il to pass their 
second yeat's final pass examinations. 



D£S1CHED BY BELLEZZA, TURIN. 

This not merely proves that the working is hard, but 
demonstrates the advantages of sound preparation, and 
a " stifT" entrance examìnation. 

The influence of the choice of career allowed to the 
students according to their rank of passage is para- 
mount ; no higher or healthier stimulus to work could be 
devised, and no other means perhaps could be adopted 
for the reraoval of the heart-bumings and jealousies 
tnevitable in such a long sustained and so severe a 
competition. Of the many detaìls which might be 
copied from the French, not one perhaps wouid be more 
appreciated in these countries, or be more calculated to 
cali forth the highest talent and the hardest work for the 
public servjcc. Of coursc a pian of traini ng-schools, 
somewhat simihr to those of France, must be assumed 
to be also adopted at the same time. 

There is oneconsideralion in connection with this system 
of sdence teaching, which is of capital importance for us. 
It is that of " ciamming." With our forms of competitive 
examination, cramming must continue to flourìsh, and 
those who have experience of the results obtained there- 
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\yf for the public service must ardently desire the adop- 
tiOQ of some system which will neutralise complete]/ 
this unsound, not to say dishonest, form of teaching. The 
French method appears to eliminate the influence of 
cramming as completely as possible. It isimpossible for 
a youDg man to get into the French public service by 
any amount of crammii^. It would be barely possible 
for him to succeed at the entrance examìnation to the 
Polytechnic ; and suppostng such to happen, no student 
so prepared could hope to keep up with his class during 
the two years of study at that school, no mattcr how 
hard-working or how talented, As a matter of fact, the 
students who succeed at the entrance examination know 
already a ccrtain portion of their first year's course, and 
are thus ab!e to concentrate their attention on the 
portion of the course not known to them, and therefore 
requiring more labour ; besides, the timeailowed for the 
course is barely sufficient, with talent and hard work, to 
enable the students to master the subjects of the pro- 
gramme and pass fina! examinations successfuUy. 

It will easily be understood that aspirants to the 
Polytechnic commence eatly — as soon, in fact, as they 
have shown the talent and application sufficient to allow 
of their training for ìl Say that a boy commences 
about twelve or thìrteen seriously to work for his 
entrance examination, he can bardly hope to enter 
before seventeen or eightecn ; many fail at their first 
attempi, and their age allowing, try a second lime. He 
may then be twenty years old. He has to pass two 
years at the Polytechnic, and three years in one of the 
special training-schools ; hence he must have been 
actually working or training for the public service during 
a period of from fen to twelve years at leasL 

The course of study at the Polytechnic is admittedly 
vcry high, by some thought too high, but the number of 
eminent sctentific men who have belonged to the school 
fuUy justifies this high standard. Moreover, the strides of 
science are so great, that to follow it requires thorough 
mathematical and scientific training, even beyond what 
would appear to be actually necessary. This is more 
particularly the case as regards the heads of branches of 
the public service, whose duties involve the continuous 
analysis of scienti&c plans and schemes. Great judg- 
ment is required, and frequently rapid judgment under 
great dìfficulties. This is essentially the case with the 
present state of the naval and military services, and to a 
certain extent tends to prevail in other services also. It 
is then that the thorough training tells, and it is precisely 
in view of such criticai positions that the method of 
training must be estimated as being suHìcìent or other- 
wise. 

We have mentioned that the Polytechnic is but the 
prepara tory school for the training-schools of the 
ditferent public services, and we have seen that the 
particulai service selected by the student depends on the 
rank which he obtains at his linai pass examinations. 
Now this common origin places the various branches of 



the service upon a basis of equalìty, and must induce a 
stroDg feeling ofcaOTarui/iwiV and mutuai respect amonest 
the officers and ofRcials. The grades attainable in each 
service, and the pay, are such as to maintain this relative 
equality. The services work therefore more harmoniously 
together, and imderstand better their respective fimctions, 
both as regards where these terminate and where they 
overlap, and much wear and tear of energy must thus be 
avoided. AH have been accustomed to discipline, and the 
relations between officials of different grades, and of 
different services, must be smoother and more satis- 
factory ; and if promotion comes slowly, if the pay is not 
relatively so high as with us, the social standard which 
men so trained can and do occupy in some way otfers a 
compensation, and maìntaìns an esprit de corpi which is 
hìgher in no other country in the world, nor more fhiitful 
for the State in good results. 

We hope to examine the constitution and teaching of 
the special schools. 



y F. W. MEKIULBACU, 



FLEMISH ITALIAN TAPESTRY WEAVING, 
AND THE COLLECTION OF THE HOUSE OF 
ESTE. 

THE Marchese Giuseppe Campori, of Modena, lias 
published in the Dmkschriftm der hiitorìschen 
Dtpuiation fiir Modena utid Parma (Memoirs of the 
Historical Deputation for Modena and Parma) a memoìr 
on the tapestry weaving of the house of Este, which he 
has supplemented by numerous documents. By this 
memoir an error, shared even by L^on de Laborde, has 
been rectified, as if Italy had produced no carpets and 
tapestry at the tìme when Raffaele's Cartoons were sent 
for execution to the Flemish factories (see ante, p. 51). 
The reputation of the Flemiiih art is by no means 
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dcpreciated thcreby, for it is her sons who first practised 
il in Italy, and kept up active intercourse between 
the two countrìes; whilst the Italian name Arazzi 
Joes justice to the home of this branch of Art Industry. 
The oldest iostance of the application of this name, as 
quoted by the Crusca, is found in a known hook, 
'Governo della Famigha,' of the middle of the isth 
«ntury, forraerly ascribed to Agnola Pandolfini, but more 
coiomonly now to the celebrated Leon Batista Alberti. 
(Tapestry weaving, as well as tapestry warehouses, are 
lermed " Arazieria;" a tapestry weaver, "Arazziere ;" a 
upestry wall omament, "Ajrazame.") Among the 
mcient Italian families, the house of Este occupies the 
loremost rank in regard to the introduction of tapestty 
weaving, perhaps, also, od account of their liberal pro- 



who, about the year 1457, worked at Florence, to the 
full satisfaction of the Signoria, and at Ferrara produced 
larger works from drawings of Cosimo Tura, and whose 
name is mentioned last in 1473. Next to him, a certain 
Jean de Lattre, fiom Arras, was well known, as well as 
Renaud Boteram, a native of Brussels, who went in 
1438 to Siena to teach bis art there. As at Siena, so 
at Ferrara, attempts were made by the municipahty, and 
also at Perugia, to introduce the art of tapestry weaving; 
in the latter place by Jacob Birgières, of Lille (14Ó3), for 
the decoration of the municipal palace. But tapestry 
carpets were required not only for palaces and churches, 
they were used also as capaiisons for mules. When 
Margrave Borso journeyed to Rome in 1471, in order to 
obtain from Paul IL the title and dignityof Duke, he 
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niotion of this art. The first documentary mention of a 
Flemish artist dates from the year 1436 ; it is possible 
^t others bave preceded him, because accounts and 
meraoirs of that and earlier tìmes are exceedìngly scarce 
iod defective. 

fi the year mentioned, one Jacob von Flandem was 
tilten iato the service of the Margrave Nicolas III., for 
ihe pnipose of repaiiing the tapcstries and carpets of the 
Court Pive years later, a Peter von Flandem is men- 
lioiwdj who lived for thirty years at Ferrara. Among 
'^^ two sons of Nicolas, Leonello and Borso, 1441-1471, 
Ptst activity prevailed. Not only were a large number 
of Flemish workmen attracted to Italy, but numerous 
ilnwbgs were sent to the Flemish fectories. Among 
Ihe first a certain Livino, or Levino, was most conspicuous, 



had in bis suite two hundred and fifty mules, ali with 
rich coverings, partly omameoted with the coat of arms 
of the house of Este. His succcssor, Hercules I., bought 
such caparisons in Flanders, and paid for them through 
the banks of the Medici^and Portinare at Bruges. 
Borso had constantly tapestry work made for him, not 
only in Flanders and Artois, but hkewise purchased 
carpets in France and at Florence, 

Duke Hercules I. at first displayed not less splendour 
and liberality than his predecessors. The large collection 
ofcostly tapestry at Ferrara was increased in 1472 by those 
which his consort, Eleonore of Aragon, King Ferrante 
of Naples' daughter, brought with ber. To these seem to 
bave belonged six, which were called, according to the 
subjects they represented, "La Pastorella," and which 
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Eleonora's son, Duke Alfonso I., had hung up, in 1530, in 
the palace at Reggio, on the\)ccasion of the Emperor 
Charles V/s visit to that town, and which her grandson, 
Hercules IL, transferred to the Este palace — afterwards 
the Fondaco de' Turchi — in Venice, in 1537 and 1557. 
In 1625 these tapestries had been completely renovated, 
and they lasted till the dispersion and almost destruction 
of ali the costly treasures and the household fumiture of 
the Este family, at the end of last century. They were 
not, however, woven, but were embroidered in gold, 
Silver, and silk on velvet, like the celebrated old French 
productions, among which the " Tapisseries de Bayeux," 
with scenes from the history of William the Conqueror, 
are the most renowned. The Neapolitan tapestries were 
considered the fìnest in Italy, according to a letter 
written by a Venetian, Marc Antonio Michiel, from 
Rome, on the 27th December, 1519 (Cicogna, " Intorno 
la vita e le opere di M. A. Michiel," Venice, 1861), next 
to those at Mantua, which had been bought by Cardinal 
Sigismondo Gronzaga in Rome, until those of Raffaele 
arrived for the Vatican, of which, at Christmas of the 
same year, seven were displayed in the Sistine Chapel. 
Many other purchases were made by the Estes on special 
festive occasions; so in the year 1489, for the wedding 
of Hercules' daughter. Isabella, with the Margrave of 
Mantua; and Lucrezia Bolgia also brought, on her 
marriage with the hereditary Prince Alfonso, many ar- 
tistically worked pieces of tapestry with her, of which a 
list is stili in existence. But the native industry fell 
into decay towards the end of the i5th century. The 
Duke and his successors seem to have had their time 
occupied chiefly by politicai cares and events of war. 
Meanwhile, the Flemish tapestry workers actively con- 
tinued their art in other towns, such as Correggio and 
Urbino, in Milan, Bologna, and Rome. Marshal 
Trivulzio introduced tapestry weaving in his feudal 
estate. Vigevano, and at the Historical Art Industry 
Exhibition at Milan, in 1874, the twclve tapestries re- 
presenting the months of the year, executed by a Milanese 
workman, were greatly admired by ali who had an 
opportunity of seeing them. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN FRANGE. 



WE have, in our notice of the * Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers,' said a few words on the subject 
of technical knowledge, as it may be, and is, 
acquired by many intelligent workmen in France, and we 
have spoken highly of an institution which disseminates 
knowledge so precious among the masses ; because we feel 
convinced that many of the marvellous productions which, 
in every exhibition where she competed, gained for our 
neighbour the largest share of the golden medals in 



respect of works of art and of genre^ were owing to the 
innate taste of her children in the first instance, and 
secondly to that same institution in which that taste was 
fostered, developed, and made to bear fruit But, in the 
matter of education, there are two sides to the picture, 
and we deal now with what is known as "primary," 
which the French do not exactly take for "popular" 
education. 

It would scarcely be fair to establish a comparison 
between the status of the workmen in towns and the 
labourers composing the rustie element The former 
have naturally far greater opportunities of obtaining a 
certain amount of information than the latter. They 
may frequent theatres, attend lectures and other public 
gatherings, they mix together in their workshops and 
elsewhere ; and provided that they have had schooling 
enough to be able to read and write passably at the out- 
set, they possess rea! opportunities of improvement al- 
together denied to those whom field-work keeps apart 
from each other from one week's end to the next The 
number of workmen totally ignorant of the first rudi- 
ments of the spelling-book, and who consequently are 
innocent of writing, is unfortunately much greater than 
it'should be; but it is as nothing compared to that of 
their country cousins in a similar condition. 

No country that we can cali to mind has had fairer 
opportunities than France of bringing about a better 
state of things, her internai discords and foreign wars 
notwithstanding ; yet her statistics in the matter of educa- 
tion place her in the rear of most of the civilised nations. 
Even the principalities and duchies of Upper Italy take 
a long lead of her in the list, though until very lately 
they had been priest-ridden for centuries. The Kingdom 
ojf Naples (the Two Sicilies) is stili sadly backward, but 
there is great hope that the coming generation will show 
up brighter under the wise and liberal rule of the present 
monarch. America, with ali her " go-aheadism" and un- 
bounded resources, has nothing much to boast of ; but 
she is, to a certain extent, a new country, whatever she 
may think to the contrary, and can hardly be said to 
have settled down to practical administration. It is only 
yesterday that England herself awoke from her lethaigy, 
and to most people her educational horìzon looks 
promising. 

But France is certainly going backwards, and, unless 
we have formed an erroneous estimate of her condition, 
we must give it as our candid opinion that she is retro- 
grading at a rapid pace. The majority of the nation 
deny this, but, when figures speak, truth will out, and the 
tables of this year's drawing of conscripts teli a moumful 
tale, the truth of which cannot be controverted What 
can be said in presence of the foUowing statement, based 
as it is on officiai documents ? — 

"The drawing of conscripts for the class of 1876 
fumishes a faithful account of the number of young men 
having attained their twentietb year without knowìng 
either how to read or write. That number is consider- 
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ablc in some of the southern depaxtmeats. In the 
Tam-et-Garonne, for instance, the proportion is shown to 
be six in ten ; in the Lozfere, the Aveyron, the Ardèche, 
the figures are pretty nearly the same. In the Doubs, 
OD the other hand, they stand as one to every nineteen. 
The Jura, the Haute-Saòne foUow next in succession." 

We may well inquire what the schoolmaster is about 
in thae ladtudes ; if there be one, his post must be very 
akin lo a sinecure, What has become of the great prin- 
cipies of the First Republic? Why, the people werc 
never brought up to them, What can they know of the 
purport of those principles, when half the citizens are 
unable to read the Republican motto painted in laige 
apitals on the face of every public building ? 

We are loth to say that personal experience will not 
justìfy US in contradicting these facts. Even among those 
ible to wiite and read fluently there is a glaring deficieocy 
of general information in the simplest matters of, say, 
geography and hìstory. The instances we might quote 
in corroboiation of oui assertion wouM appear too ludi- 
crous for belief. 

The Roman CathoUc clergy bave much to answer for, 
nodoubt, in this question of education — or non-educadon 
— of the masses, yet as this may be a matter of opinion 
not eosily disposed of in a few words, we shall not dwell 
liirtheron the subject, but look in another direction. We 
shall not upbraid either the present or the past Govem- 
ments of the Republic for thcir neglect — they bave had 
much to contend with, bui we greet the actual Cabinet 
with open band for its avowcd intentions for the future. 
It Dowappears to take up the matter in good earnest, and 
nunifests a strong inclination— to quote the words of a 
coDteraporary — "to apply a vigorous remedy to this 
lamentable state of things." M. Jules Sifnon speaks of 
empowering the communes to borrow funds firom the 
Slate, or from other sources with a State guarantee, at 
'3 pei cent, for the spread of primaiy education in the 
villagcs and hamlets wherc the want is most seriously felL 
This measure forms the subject of a bill which M. Wad- 
dington, Minister of the Interior, has lately piaced hefore 
the Chamber. The bill is thought by some to be the first 
slep towards malung education compulsory as well as 
gratuitous. Every Ultramontane in or out of the House, 
io or out of the Church, wilI naturally oppose the measure, 
but the Republican majority mnst ensure the ultimate 
triumph of the prìnciple it embodies, although it may 
become somewhat modified in foim. To malte seculax 
education compulsory in France might prove a rather 
hazardous venture ; the prìests always have had, and for 
Mrae lime io come will continue to have, a band in the 
educational pie, and notwithstanding that the clericais 
are for sevcral reasons at a discount with the tnasses, a 
few days" sojoum in France will suffice to show that the 
hold they have on society there is not relaxed in any 
perceptible degree. 

Be this as it may, whether purely secular or one 
more or less mixed up with religion, education must be 



enforced at once, or France will sink to such depths that 
she may never again be able to rìse to the surface. 

If prìests and laymen couid only meet half-way in a 
concitiatory spirìt, some prompt solution might be arrìved 
at, but there are in/ransigeants in both camps, which may 
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(HESSB NASSA C), 

envenom the debate to a degree seldom to be witnessed 
in any other but a French Assembly, and maybe impede 
for a while the passing of a measure imperiously called 
for if France is to retain the prestige she stili — through 
ali ber ups and downs — enjoys among the nations. 
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A PUa /or Art in the House, with Special Reference to the 
Eamomy ofcollecting Works of Art, and the Imfortance 
of Toste in Education and Morals. By W. J. Loftie. 
And Suggestioni /or House Deeoration in Painting, 
iVood-work, and Pumiture. ByAcNESand Rhoda 
Garrett. (and editìon.) MacMillan and Co. 

THESE two little volumes aie the first-fniits of an 
art in the house series, ìssued opportunely and 
with the usuai good taste of the eminent publishing 
firra of Covent Garden. 

Misses A. and R. Garrett, and Mr. Loflìe, are now so 
intiinately connected with the subjects on which they 
wtite, their title to be considered good art critics, and 
their recognised authority on ali matters of taste, are by 
this tirac so well assuied, they need no word of com- 
mendatioa from us. Yel we venture to think there are 
rcadcrs of ' A Plea /or Art in the House ' who will agrce 
with US in the opinion we bave fonned, that the writer 
might bave taken higher ground tban the mere ' economy 
of collccting works of art ' for his theme, and need not 
bave dwcit so much .upon the mercenary influences whicb 
would tempt us to speculate in art objects when, ofiered 
cheaply, the prospect is held out of being able to re-sell 
them at a profit at nodistantdate. We bave, we confess, 
our own scruples on this point, and declioe to lower our 
love of coilecting works of art to the standard he has 
set up, on the ground tbat ìt would, in our opinion at 
least, detiact altogether from the enjoyment and culti- 
vation of taste as a "moral duty," feeling ourselves 
unable to follow him in the pursuit of bargaìns which may 
lead US to the contemplation of Butler's " ideal type of the 
life in heavenly manslons." We share with others the 
enjoyment of a bargaìn, such as that made by his friend 
Smith, who for some six pounds became the owner of 
the sidc-board dated 1623, of whose fine proportions 
we may judge by the not over-skilfully drawn design 
figured on page- 1 7 (for which we thank the author) ; but 
we maintain, if we ourselves had tbc good fortune to 
become possessed of such a prize, we feel how unwilling 
we should bc to part with so lucky a fiod. In that ad- 
mirable essay by Elia, on "old china," Charles Lamb 
catches the true spirit of the real collector, and fills the 
mind of his readcr with the very enthusiasm he himself 
experienced when " Bridget " describes his return home late 



at night with the long coveted copy of the folio Beaumont 
and Fletcher, when, late as it vi'as, he and his sister sat 
up collating and repairing its injuries with loving care ; 
or on another occasion when he carried home the prmt 
after " Lionardo," they proceeded to christen their new 
acquisition by the name of the "Lady Blanch." Yet 
Mr. Loftie discourses pleasantly on orientai and English 
porcelain, on pìctures (which after this year's experìencc 
are by no means so safe an investment as over-rich 
spcculators were at onc time led to believe), and he tells 
of engravings and old books, such as Dibdin would de- 
scribe with gusto, and enamels and ivories and bronzes, 
and piate and glass ; he also points out, bctween whiles, 
how it is possible to furnish a house without the outlay 
of much money, and draws, as we bave said, moral 
conclusions from it ali. 

The ladies, in their clear and neatly expressed instmc- 
tions, direct us in every particular considered needful to 
insule good taste and refined arrangement in the disposai 
of our rooms ; their design being to ofFer a few simple 
rules for general guidance in the planning out of a small 
residence, fumished on correct principles, having every- 
wherc a tendency to lean towaids what is called the 
" Queen-Anne style." Nothiog expensive is suggested, 
nothing in fact but what may be secured at the same 
cost as the ugliness whicb at present pervades too 
raany of even our wealthiest houses. We hope to make 
frequent reference to the pages of the Miss Garretts' 
hook. 

The Builder' s Cleri: a Guide to the Management 0/ a 
Buildeis Business. By Thomas Bales. London : 
E. & F. N. Spon. 1877. 

This is a small volume of lepublished papers, full of 
technical information, addressed to builders' clerks in 
their first years of business, and to the managing clerk 
as well. The way a buiider's hook should be kcpt is 
clearly explained in the sìmplest and most intelligible 
Janguage. 

The "prime cost" of materials is discussed in detail, 
with trade expenses, borse labour, stock taking, and the 
payment of work people, including proposais for the 
amicable adjustment of remuneration for extra hours of 
labour, etc 

The hook will be baiJed with satisfaction by ali whom 
it more dircctly concems, and will supply a fitting model 
for those who are convinced that sìmilar publicadons are 
urgendy ncedcd for the guidance of those engaged in 
other secdons of the industriai arts. 
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Rtport ff/the Austrian Commission un TuknUal Edma- 
tion in the United States. Vienna, 1877. 
That poition of the officiai report of the Austrian Com- 
mission which treats of the present condition of Tech- 
nical Educatioa in the United States, prepared by Dr. 
F. Migerka, Auhc Councillor in the Austrian Ministry of 
Commerce, and Executive Coramissioner of the Austrian 
section of the Fhitadelphia Exhibition, is of specific 
interest. It has the advantage, which distinguishes it 
barn other works on the same subject, that it is not based 
eiciusively on officiai reports of the United States 
Government and progranimes of (he differenc schools, 
but embodies his unbiassed views formed by personal 
iaspection and inquiries ; and the general result Dr. 
Migerka airives at, in conjunction with the independent 
judgment of other Austrian and American reporters, 
he has summed up in the following words in his Preface : 
"Dazzied by the pictuie which the United Sutes had 
displayed in 1876, in Fairmount Park, of Chetr abilities 
and power of production of material goods, evcryone felt 
inclined to look to their schools for the chief grouuds of 
eiplanation of this surprising development But Europe, 
contrasted with America, is also in this respect justly 
entitled to the well-known epithet of being the pedagogie 
quarter of the world. A train of circumstances com- 
biaed to fonn of America a country of material pro- 
duction of marvellous extenL To the schools of the 
United States, however, with the defects and weak 
points yet inherent in them as to principles, wben 
compared with the inflUence of other factors, is due, in 
reality, ooly a very small part, scarcely worth mentioning, 
of this astonishing progress which so much excites our 
wonder and admiration." 

Dr. Migerka's report is divided into severa! parts : be- 
sides the introduction which treats of the organisation of 
the school system, the Commission of Education, and 
Locai School Boards in general — a descriptive part re- 
lating to colleges and universities, primary and middle- 
class schools, for teachers, for deaf and dumb pupils, and 
for the blind; and a criticai part, discussing the work 
peifbmied by the Board of Education or Commissioners 
of public schools, etc., the position of the teachers, educa- 
tional books, system of examination, school attendance 
and discipline, with a special part devoted to " Technical 
Ediiation," written by Fred. Steiner, private tutor and 
constmctor at the Technical High School at Vienna; 

The Engineers of the United States, the author says, 
are panly Civil Engineers, partly Government or ' United 
States Engineers.' The lattcr receive almost exclusively 
a military education, and are employed, in time of peace, 
in making topographical surveys, and scientitic explora- 
tions in the vast territory of the country. 

The United States Engineers mostiy pass a course of 
study in the United States Military Academy, or, as 
regaids naval science, in the United States Naval 
Academy, 



AmoDg the practical engineers, the so-called "self- 
made men " — that is, those who have prepared themselves 
for their profession so to speak empirically, and in a 
practical manner, without having properly received a 
systematic technical education — play a conspicuous part 
The means offered for self-instraction, such as the free 
admission to ali public libraries, evening classes, popular 
scicntific lectures, and .technical joumals, of which the 
' Scientific American ' enjoys a world-wide reputation, 
enable many persons lo educate themselves in any special 
branch. 

Another group of practical engineers consists of men 
who have received their education in European technical 
schools and academies. Among them there are many 
who are in important positions and enjoygreat influence ; 
a large number of them are Germans; thus the chief 
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engineer of the American Bridge Company, Mr. R 
Hemberle, who has publìshed numerous important 
works, and is at present engaged in conducting the con- . 
struction of the largest timber-bridge in the world, has 
been educated in a technical college in Germany. 
Many other distinguished young men occupy important 
independent positions as Civil Engineers, and in most 
oRices Germans are to be found who have pursued their 
studies in European schools. However, they must 
adapt their knowledge to the circumstances and the 
constructions peculiai to the country ; whilst they would 
&il and meet with distrust if they were to attempt to 
introduce specifically European applications. Yet, ac- 
cording to the testimony of experienced men, "persons 
are wanted in many departments possessed of that 
thoroughly theoretical training which can only be ob- 
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taìued in Europe, and whìch the American schools are 
not in a position to supply." 

The correctnesa of this statement is best deinonstrated 
by the fact that the sons of many American paients 
annually leave their patemal home for the purpose of 
completing tbeil Studìes in European technical schools. 
This is especiaJIf the case in regard to architectural 
Science, naturai philosophy, the art of mining, etc. 

The third group of practical technologists is represented 
by those who bave leceived their educadon in theii own 



connected with the Universities (but which va. name only 
can be compared with the German Universities) separate 
faculties for technical studies. 

Several preliminary questions in considcring these 
schools will bave to be answered. 

I. What is reqtiired of a candidate for admission ? 

As a mie the candidate must be sixteen or seventeen 
yeais of age, and satisfactority pass an examination. 
For aijmission to the Polytcchnic College of the State 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, a testimonial only is 
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country, and this leads us to the consideration of the \ 
system of technical education. The officiai Report of i 
the Commissioner of Education for 1875, enumerate» ! 
forty-three technical schools, which are supported by the | 
nadonal land grant, and thirty-one which receive no such 
subvcntion. These institutions are partly special tech- i 
nical schools, which do not pnrsue other branches of j 
instructìon, as for example, the Polytechnic College of 
the State of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, the Renssela | 
Pol3rtechnic Instìtute at Troy, N. Y. ; partly there are I 



uecessary to prove knowledge of the English langnage, of 
the elements of geometry {the first six books by Legcndre) 
and of algebra {as far as equations of the second degree). 
Admission to the Renssela Polytechnic Institution in 
Troy {one of the oldest and most celcbraied institu- 
tions of the Union) is simìlarly dependent on a know- 
ledge of English geography, arithmetic, algebra (as far 
as equations of the second degree). The programme of 
the Washington University in St. Louis demands of the 
candidate preliminanly, as a condition of admission, the 
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that perìod, aod tlie archìtectural construction of monas- 

teries and convents. This first part, with its interesting 

descrìptìve details and illustrations of the interior con- 
struction of St, Paul's and St. Clement's Church, Rome, 

the SL Apollinare at Ravenna, the church at Marbach 

ìd Alsatia, the abbey church at Haach, St Apostles at 

Cologne, the cathednds at Freibui^, Amiens and Cologne, 

SL Stephen's at Vienna, the 

church of Sl Barbara at 

Kuttenbeig, and St Catha- 

Tiue's church at Branden- 

buig, and others, is of 

special interest to studeuts 

and architects. 
The second part opens 

irìlh a chapter on altars, 

the oldest and plainest 

ibrms of which are found 

in the catacomba. A sketch 

of a cnrious antique con- 

stniction of ao aitar is given 

on page 121 firom the St 

Gervaia church at Maes- 

tricht, and a splendid oma- 

mented gold aitar piate, 

of Gennan workinanship, 

which the Etnpcror Henry 

II. had presented to the 

niinister al Bàie, and which 

was recently sold at a baga- 

telle price to the collection 

of the Musée de Cluny 

at Paris. A similar richly 

omamented specimen in 

Byzantine style of the 

twelfthcentury, with borderà 

and panels in enamel, are in 

the abbey church, Com- 

burg, near Schwabisch Hall. 

The ànest piece of enamel 

aitar worlt of the middle 

ages, the author states to 

be in the dmrch at Klos- 

temenburg, in the neigh- 

bouihood of Vienna, In 

Roman times the decora- 

tion of the altais was chiefly 

eiecated by skilfiil gold- ,,rom lSbke's ' ecclesiastica 

smiths. In the transition 

period asd that of the early Gothic style, carved stone- 
work carne in use, which, however, was soon superseded 
by omamentation in carved wood, paintings, and plastic 
art The earliest date from the fourtcenth century, and 
in the fifteenth century they became general ali over 
Gennany. One of the most magnificent specimens of 
snch altais is that in the church of St Wolfgang, in Upper 
Anstria, which was executed by Michael Facher in 143 r. 



Even into Poland and Hungary the German art of wood- 
carvìng was introduced at that time, many well preserved 
specimens of which are stili in existence. 

The ncxt threc chapters are devoted to altar-vessels, 
crosses and reliquarìes, candlesticks, chandeliers, foui of 
the largest of which, of splendid workmanship, with ex- 
quisite orsaments of goldsmiths' art of the Roman time, 
bave been preserved in 
Gennany, namely, the large 
and rich corona in the 
cathedra! at Hildesheim, 
dating from the time of 
BishopAzelin(io44-io54), 
about twenty feet in dia* 
meter.withseventy-twocan- 
dleholdeis, twelve larger 
and twelve smaller spiies, 
in which stood the statues 
of the apostles and of the 
prophets. Another chan- 
delierof the twelfth century 
is in the convent chiuch at 
Comburg, near Schwabisch 
Hall, with beautiful arab- 
esques,garlands, and figures 
of animals. One dating 
from the same time is in the 
minster at Aìx-la-Chapelle, 
which was presented bythe 
Emperoi Frederick the 
Red-beard, and a lai^e 
chandelier, in Gothic style, 
is in the church at Dort- 
mund, 

Then there are chapters 
treatìng of baptismal fonts, 
tombs and monuments, con- 
tùning a number of interest- 
ing descriptive details and 
illustrations of baptismal 
fonts at Liége and Branden- 
burg. Of the monuments 
of highly artistic vaine may 
be mentioned those of Arch- 
bishop Conrad of Hochs- 
aden (1361), in bronze and 
niello woik, in the cathe- 
L ART OF THE KiDDLE AGES.' dral of Cologne; that of 
Archbishop Ernst in the 
cathedral at Cologne, and Peter Vischer's bronze tombs 
and statues of 1495. Then follow reading-desks, pulpits, 
organs, and pew decorations; descriptive accounts of 
wall paintings and plastic omamentation, such as mosaic 
tiles, coloured glass Windows, which are rare in Germany. 
There are a few, however, of surpassing beauty, noUbly 
those of the cathedrals of Augsburg and Cologne, and 
the convent Windows of Heiligenkreuz, near Vienna. 
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A REMARK of a newspaper coirespondent, incidentally 
dropped the other day whilst wearily waiting for the 
Russians to attecnpt the passage of the Danube, raìsed 
the question amongst students at home as to the tme 
posilion of Trajan's wall, built to complete the defences of the 
Danube ; whilst a work of a simiUr kind, constructed by the 
sanie emperor, and having a like defensive intentiou, which 
formerly extended from the Tyne to the Solway, was for- 
gotten altogether. Neither this work, on account of its want 
of anistic associations, nor the Tuscan wall, supposed to be 
the veritable 'Vetulonìa' of the Etmscans alluded Io by 
Dante, and so much dìscussed of late, has any special interest 
to US, sincc they throw no Ught on art industry. 

The other day, in sinking foundations, the workinen carne 
aerosa the buried walls of some Roman villas in Heidelberg 
standing on both sides of the Neckar, where in ancien! times 
a Roman bridge served as a means of communication ; they 
found some choice spiecimens of that veiy beautiful- terra 
sigilla pottery, with foliage and scrolls and figures of gladia- 
tors, and fluted glass of rare beauty of design, also a statuette 
of a Cupìd and Psyche nearly perfeet, of a date that may be 
fixed (from the coins found) as between that of Trajan (a.d. 98) . 
and Hadrian (A.D. 138). Of the finer of these remains 
we hope to give illu^trations. At Ratisbon, some Roman 
tombs of the age of Constautine (a.d. 306) have yielded, 
amongst other things, a very fine tear bottle of glass ; and 
ums filled with many personal omaments of the type usuai 
from that period to the close of the twelfth century. A 
Roman gate and a hypocaust vere also secured at another 

The greatest activity prevails amongst tempie ex- 
plorers. The Greek Government is sending out skilled 
workmen ; and private enterprise, under the fostering care of 
the powers at Athens, are grubbing tip the oft-tumed soil in 
the immediate vicinity of the Tempie of Eleusis. The many 
poor cotlagers who have long dwelc in peace within the 
tempie precincts have lately received notice to quit, so that 
by the cool season we shall have the whole interior explored 
to a greal depth. 

The prc^ess of removing from Alexandria to London the 
great prostrate Ptolemean monolith (sixty-six feet long), which 
rests in the sand by the side of the erect obelisk (seventy-one 
feet high), known as Cleopatra's needle, has been rewarded 
by the unexpected discovery of a bronze cramp stili attached 
to its base, on which a Greek and Latin inscription is en- 
graved, to the effect that the stone was carried successfully 
from Philfe, an ìsland tempie (built B.C. 350), on the Nile, to 
Alexandria, some 700 miles, in the seventh year of Augustus 
Csesar (correspoading with B.C. 22), by the Prefect Barbatus 



assisted by the architect Pontius. The block of sandstone, 
of which this much injured and sUghtly bent obelìsk is com- 
posed, is not so ponderous as to prevent its beìng placed any- 
where in London, if we are to judge by the magnìficent shafl 
of polished granite, known as Pompey's pillar (seventy-three 
feet), also taken from an Kgyptian tempie, which not only 
stands on a steep eminence at Alexandria, but is ilself placed 
upon a great stone, which serves as a pedestal ; this, agaio, 
rests on a number of tempie fragments of smaller siie. The 
pillar sustains on its summit another otnament, in the shape 
of a battered or unfìnished Corinthian capital, of enormous 
size, on which a bronze statue stood in fonner times. To 
arrange ali this with such appliances as were in use at the 
lime (a.d. 296), proves that a pillar some seven feet shorter, 
and -not nearly so heavy, can be dealt with now-a-days with 
comparative case ; the only care that is needed being the 
selection of such a site for its resting-place as will secure it 
from being dwarfed of its fair proportions by the objects in 
its immediate vicinity! 

An exceedingly interestirg and useful special exhibitipQ of 

novelties in the tin-ware industry has brón lalely arranged 
by the society of German tin-workers, consisting of produc- 
tions representing the latest tiovelties and improvements in 
their own trade, which was opened at Leipsic, on the 
ist of July last. There were altogether seventy-seven ex- 
hibitors represented, and the objects exhibited are arranged 
in nine diffcrent groups. The first group contains machines 
and implements ; the second, lacquered white iron, tin- 
plate, and beaten iron-plate wares, brass, German Silver, 
and plated wares, enamelled and tìnned iron-plate wares ; 
the third group embraces ali kinds of articles used for light- 
ing and illuminati ons, petrolcum lamps, cooking apparatus ; 
the fourth group, bromed and mosaìc tin-wares ; the fìfth, 
zinc-work applicable to and used in the building trade ; the 
sixth; miscellancous articles ; the seventh consists of electro- 
metallui^ical articles, electric and pneumatic house tele- 
graphy ; the eighth, of steam and water apparatus, bathing- 
tubs, etc. ; whilst the la.$t group represents only productions 
of the special trade-school established by the society of 
Gennan tin-workers, at Aue, in Saxony. Herr E. Tiirke, 
of Dresden, has sent two articles to this exhibition — the 
corner of a roof with gutter, foreshortened, and moulded 
comices in naturai siie. The latter are stated to be a vcry 
valuable and lascing substitute for sandstone comices. The 
roof corner has been designed for the model collection of 
the school at Aue. The second object is an arched top of a 
door, such as has been employed in the entries to the buriaì- 
vaulis of the St. Anne cemetery, at Dresden -LSbtau. Both 
objects are fine specimens of art industry, and a proof of 
the great progress that has been made in this branch of 
industry at Dresden. 
The Prussian Ministry of Commerce has offered two 
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prizes of honour for the promotion ofArt Industry, and 
aùthorìsed the directors of the German Museum of Industry, 
and of the permanent Architectural Exhibition, to talee the 
necessary steps for the execution of the same. The autho- 
rìties of both corporations, accordingly, have published their 
pian and conditions of the competitlon, from whìch we 
cxtract the foUowing : — 
The Industriai Museum ofTers : 

1. A prize of loco marks (50/.), and one for 500 marks, for 
a stove composed of Dutch tiles (Kachelofen) in different 
colours for a large room. Beauty of form and tasteful 
decoration, as well as harmonious colouring, are the chief 
conditions for obtaining the two prizes. 

2. Three prizes of 300, 200, and 100 marks respectively 
for a chair of wood for a sitting-room, with the application of 
metal-work, which, however, is optional. Conditions for 
obtaining the prize are : a comfortable seat, as well as 
elegance of form and execution. 

The prizes offered by the permanent Architectural Ex- 
hibition are : 

1. Three of 1200, 800, and 400 marks respectively for an 
el^ant chandelier in renaissance style for twenty-four to 
thirty candlesy and a pair of suitable wall brackets for five to 
six candles to match. 

2, Three of 600, 400, and 200 marks respectively for 
fittings for a doublé folding drawing-room {salon) door, a 
sliding door, and a doublé window of uniform omament and 
decoration. The articles intended for competition will be 
publicly cxhibited from the ist of November till the ist of 
December, and the prize committees will have to give their 
decision by the 5th of November next. 

The Council of the Society of Arts in their annual report, 
read at their last general meeting this season, referred 
to the endeavours made for some time past to promote 
Technical Education, by establishing examinations which 
should test the qualifìcations of those engaged in industriai 
occupations, and thus giving them the opportunity of dis- 
playing their efficiency, from which we gather that while the 
public are becoming alive to the importance of this subject, 
the working classes are ready " to avail themselves of every 
opportunity which is afforded them of gaining an insight 
into the mysteries of science." The popularity of the work- 
men's lectures at the Royal School of Mines in Jermyn 
Street, it is stated, is notable evidence in this direction. 
Adnùtting, however, that lectures alone are but a small in- 
stalment of what is needed, the Council point to the readiness 
of the City companies to fumish with their ampie means 
what is required for supplying that tuition in technology now 
so much in demand, by the establishment of an institution 
on a large and extended basis, where provision will be made 
for the due supply of technical instruction to be brought 
within the means of classes who cannot afTord the payment 
ofhighfees. The Council at the same time acknowledged 
with gratitude the liberal action on the part of the Drapers 
and Clothworkers' Companies, by guaranteeing to the Society 
ofArts asum not exceeding ;£iooq, to be expended during 
the next two years " in providing courses of lectures, with 
demonstrations in metal and wood, and their application to 
commercial industries ; the lectures to be of a thoroughly 
practical character, and open to artisans and apprentices, 
under conditions of admission to be hereafter determined ;'' 
with a further sum, not exceeding £$o^ to be offered in prizes 
in those sections of the examinations for which the lectures 
are intended to be preparatory. 

We hear from Vienna that the Austrian manufacturers 
have made very great exertions to carry off some of the 



prizes offered by the Dutch authorities for the best designed 
articles admitted to the international competition, which 
takes place in connection with the exhibition of objects of 
art and art industry, referred to in our previous number. 
Philip Haas and Sons have sent to the Exhibition at 
Amsterdam, for competition , some magnificent woollen table- 
covers ; Regenhardt, Raymann and Garber, table linen of 
exquisite design and workmanship ; Ratzersdorfer, Lustig, 
Karl Haas, articles of gold and Silver ; Bàcher, gold oma- 
ments and trinkets ; Albert Mildc and L. Wilhelm, richly 
omamented candlebra of wrought-iron ; Hanusch and Dzied- 
zinsky and Hollenbach, bronze-work; Irmler, articles of 
furniture ; PoUak and Joppich, Wunder and Kòlbl, Panigl, 
leather work and fancy articles, etc. The majority of the 
Viennese exhibitors exhibit for sale ali the articles not suit- 
able for competition, in a special pavilion erected by them in 
the garden of the Industriai Palace. 

The Fem ale School of Art. — The success of the pupils 
in the past year was of a satisfactory character ; the Queen 
had given an extra special mark of her approbation by 
granting an additional sum of ;£io to the Queen's Scholar- 
ship, and by purchasing two works selected for her inspec- 
tion. Five of the national awards had been won by students 
of the school in a competition with 138 schojols of art, 
numbering 27,661 pupils. Among the locai awards, the 
Queen's gold medal had been gained by Miss Ida Lovering, 
and the examiners — Miss Mutrie, Mr. W. D. Dobson, R.A., 
and Mr. E. Long, R.A. — had recommended that Miss Alice 
Hanslip should retain the Queen's Scholarship for another 
year. Miss M. A. Bumay was the successful competitor for 
the Gilchrist Scholarship of £^0. In the novelties of the 
year, a joumey by ten of the pupils to Rome should be 
enumerated. 

Casting of a Shakespeare Monument.— On the loth 
of July a statue of Shakespeare, io feet high, was cast inr 
the royal brass-foundry at Munich. It is intended for 
the city of St. Louis (Missouri). The model is by Herr F. 
v. Miller, jun., who has also superintended the casting. The 
pedestal will be ornamented with representations from 
Shakespeare's dramas. 

Thorwaldsen*s St. John*s Group.— We leam from 
Copenhagen that the group of St. John by Thorwaldsen, 
made of bumt day, and placed above the entrance of the 
Frue Church, which it had been resolved some years back 
to replace by one executed in marble, has now been com- 
pleted. The marble blocks for the same had been ordered 
at Carrara, and were roughly hewn and prepared on the 
spot. The artistic execution took place in the ateliers of the 
different Danish artists entrusted with the work. The group 
recently finished has been exhibited to the public in the 
Royal Academy of fine arts at Charlottenburg. The names 
of the artists are Bentzen, Hartmann, Stein, Saabye, Freund 
(principal figure), Prior, Ewens, Peters, Bissen, Thielemann 
and Stramtoe. 

The ArcHìEOlogical Treasurks of Spata. — The 
treasures found in a tomb, quarried in the sandstone rock at 
Spata in Attica, have been brought to Athens, and been 
temporarily deposited in the National Bank. The positive 
age of the discovered omaments is uncertain and difficult to 
determine. They consist of pottery, in design and material 
similar to that found at Mycenae ; trinkets in Silver, more 
than a hundred small gold omaments, a great number 
of objects in ivory, and a crystal-like substance of four dif- 
ferent colours — transparent blue ; reddish-brown, semi-trans- 
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parent ; white, almost opaque ; and white spotted with blue, 
paitly transpuvnt only, which, in an archsolo^cal point of 
view, are almost priceless. The gold ornamenis are reported 
to be exquisitely designed and executed, having, apparenti/, 
orìginally belonged to seCs of ladies' trinkets, such as earrìngs, 
bracelels, etc. The niotìves of the desigas are taken from 
shells, tìsh, waves, Icaf-buds, and flowers in the highest style 
of art. Some ofthe trinkets are of copper, coated with gold, 
whibt several of tbe ivory articles are said to excel ali that 
was found at Mycenx, the designs being most spìrited 



tbat town from the ;th till tbe 2oth of September. AH pro- 
ductions of art and art industry witl be admitted, and no 
style will be excluded. Architectural designs and models 
wi!I bc especially represented with plastic works of cast 
metal and wrought stone, carvings in wood and ivory, 
paintings in oil, oq glass and porcelain, enamels, mosaics, 
ìvories, parchment, etc, completely executed and in caitoons. 
Objects representing various branches of art industry, de- 
corative productions, articles of fumiture, particularly cabinet 
work, organs, bell-foundry work, gold and sìlversmiths' work. 
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and artistic, and the artides themselves much more 
fini shed. 

FuU-siied engravings of ali the chief objects found in those 
prehistoric sepukhral chambers witl be published shortly in 
an Athenian archaeological journal 

ExHiBiTioN OF Objects of Ecc lesi astica l Art,— In 
connection with the general meeting of the Roman Calholic 
Societies of Germany, which wìll take place at Wurzburg, 
from the loth to the ijth of September, an Exhibition of 
Objects of Ecclesiastical Art has been arranged to be held in 



brass-work, artistic locksmiths' work, dic-sinkers, metal en- 
gravcrs and chased work, tapestry, einbroidery, lace-work, 
book-printing, and graphìcal art aa applied to liturgical and 
religious books, and works of ecclesiastical art in general, 
vessels, etc, of crystal, glass and porcelain used in religious 
service, and made in ecclesiastical style, wiUalsobe admitted. 

A CURIOUS discovery of interesting Roman antiquitìes, 
we are informed, has been made within the last few 
wccks, in excavating the foundatìons for some new houses 
in Rome. In the quaitcr Castro Pretorio, at the corner 
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of the Palestre and Montebello Street, a small tempie has been 
discovered, which was erected at the cost of several hundred 
Pra^orìans, and dedicated to some deity, or perhaps built in 
honoiir of an emperor. The marble tablet s in the sanie are 
stili intacty and on them the names, including those of Chris- 
tians, with the names of their family and native places, the 
number of the company (centuria), and the cohorts to which 
they belofìged, who contributed money towards the building of 
the tempie, are inscrìbed upon them ; also the date and the 
year in which the money was spent, are stili leg^ble on one of 
the marble tablets. The architectural decorations of the 
building, small columns, military trophies, consisting of 
arms and such like, are very well preserved. In the Cemaja 
Street, not farfrom the new treasury palace, an old Street 
was discovered, which ran parallel with the Ager Servianus, 
led into Rome, and connected the Porta Collina with the 
Porta Viminale. In the new part of the city at the Esquiline, 
leaden pipes bave been found, with the name of the proprietor 
of the large building, embellished with costly objects of art, 
which was excavated last January. In the same quarter a 
beautifully executed head of the younger Faustina, and an 
alto relievoy representing the boy Coramodus, as well as some 
fragments of inscrìptions relating to the families of the 
Octavias, the Domitias, and the Marcias, bave been found. 
At the corner of the Manzoni and the Prìncess Margareta 
Street, an old building, erected in the fìfth century of the 
Christian era, has been discovered, in one saloon of which 
there were found, amongst the old building materials and in- 
struments, the mask of a faun, a pillar with two priests of 
Bacchus playing on a lyre, as well as the fragment of a bas- 
relief, representing the manufacture of arms for Achilles in 
the workshop of Vulcan. During the progress of earthworks 
in the Quirinal Street, portions of the baths of Constantine 
were laid bare. 

We read in Ackermann^s Illustrirte Geiverbe-Zeitung that 
an improvement in the method of setting precious stones is 
suggested. Instead of setting, as hitherto, by manual labour 
in metal, Goudon employs an electro-metallurgical process for 
the purpose by impressing the mounting with the omaments 
in wax united with pitch, then graphiting the model, he places 
the precious stones in their mountings, and puts the model 
with the stones into a galvano-plastic bath, in which gold or 
Silver, edging the jewels, is precipitated on the model. 

When the precipitation is complete, the model is taken out 
of the bath, the wax is then melted, and in this manner the 
setting of the stones is obtained à jour^ which fìnally are 
deaned and polishcd in the usuai manner. 

This method of setting precious stones has been hitherto 
employed only in the manufacture of fancy jewelry and 
trinkets, with the application of elcctro-gilding or silvering ; 
but Goudon is of opinion that this method would also be prac- 
ticable when the setting takes place in real gold and Silver. 

In some French fancy jewelry manufactories, one workman 
isableto set daily from 1500 to 2000 precious stones when 
employing the galvano- plastic method, but only fìfty when 
working by band. Coloured window panes can likewise be 
framed in this manner, electro-metallurgically, in place of 
the usuai leaden framing ; and objects of art, of larger or 
smaller dimensions, can easily be connected fìrmly by this 
process, and mounted in metaL < 

The strongest proof that could be fumished as to how 
fordgn competition threatens to upset, if not supersede, 
native skill and labour in departments hitherto recognised 
as invincible, comes to us, in a very formidable shape, from 
our American cousins. We read that *' two of the largest silk 
mills in Paterson, New Jersey, bave received an order from 



Paris for the manufacture of a certain description of silk 
goods. This is probably the first order received from Europe 
for American silks, and comes from the nation which, having 
made a speciality of the manufacture, stands in the first rank 
as a producer." We are further told that " the judges at the 
Centennial Exhibition pronounced American machinery for 
the manufacture of silk goods superior to any in use in 
Europe," and this, doubtless, explains why the competition 
has been found possible. M. de la Franche-Comté, writing 
in a pungent brochure^ entitled * Fatai Days,* being a narrative 
of the events transpiring across the Straits of Dover for the 
month from i6th May to i6th June, says of M. Thiers 
that ''bis intense and bigoted antagonism to free-trade 
would bave ruined France if it had let him bave bis way." 
Perhaps it might, but our Gallic neighbours stili persist in 
a policy which must sooner or later turn out simply suicidai. 
With dynastic changes and the vicissitudes of fìckle France 
we bave nothing to do. They do not aifect us, except com- 
mercially ; but what may happen to ber may happen to us, 
when the mercantile wheel of fortune takes another turn. 
Let US, therefore, be on our guard. For anything we know, 
an undermining process is even now going on to outbid us in 
our own markets, where we bave hitherto held undisputed 
sway. Prìde proverbially goeth before a fall. We must 
avoid that snare ; and the best precaution we can adopt is 
to be independent of the whole world in peaceful arms 
against us. 

The head oÌ Asklepiosy figured on page 11, came to the 
British Museum a few years ago from the island of Milo, 
whence came also the well-known statue of Venus, whose lost 
arms were too hastily stated, in the high art journals, to bave 
been discovered only this season. The torso to which the 
noble head of the statue dedicated to the father of the healing 
art belonged, admittedly the noblest specimen of the sculptor*s 
art that Greece ever produced, was altogether neglected or 
overiooked, in spite of its colossal size. There is some hope 
now, however, that the little band of explorers who bave 
taken the island in band, may re-discover and rescue this 
fine work from the kiln of the limc-burners. 

Sole leather clippings, from the workshops of large 
manufacturers, instead of being thrown away as useless, are 
now collected, and after being stamped into lozenge-shaped 
discs in which two holes are punched, are set edgeways 
and strung upon wires in regalar order, so as to fonn open- 
work mats for cleaning shoes upon when muddy from the 
Street. These mats are of a most permanent character, and in 
every way suit the purpose for which they are intended : they 
are quite inexpensive. 

Window blinds, formed of long and exceedingly stender 
rods of wood no thicker than barley Straw, strung upon 
coloured bands of narro w tape to match in colour with the 
Wall decorations, are exceedingly pleasant to use ; they as 
efiectually keep out the beat as ordinary jalousies, and are 
every way more convenient to use. Instead of being lowered 
in the ordinary way, they begin to roll from the bottoni, an 
advantage easily seen, since by this simple arrangement they 
are preserved for a length of time from being soiled or in- 
jured in any way. 

Another elegant modifìcation of the older form of broad 
painted Venetian sun-blìnd laths is efiected by the Xylo- 
graphic Company, who bave produced some exceedingly thin 
and light and unpainted laths, on which designs are printed 
(in harmony with the prevaihng colour of the chamber where 
they are used). These laths display the most elegant re- 
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finement of taste ; they will, we doubt not, come into uni- 
versa! use. 

Dead oil, seemingly the least likely produci of the dis- 
tillation of coal in the production of gas, has for years baffled 
the skill of practical chymists, who sought to tum this ugliest 
resìduum of coal-tar to profìtable account. It remained for 
Mr. J. Kidd, our well-known practical gas engineer, to dis- 
cover its true value, which he has proved by ten years' 
experience. Dead oil, when heated, gives off a vapour con- 
taining a large volume of pure carbon, which, passing through 
a jet of ordinary coal gas, burns with an intensely pure, white 
light, perfectly steady, and of exceedingly valuable illumi- 
nating quality. By means of a very simple and inexpensive 
contrivance, ordinary gas-fìttings can be supplied with the new 
carbon-producer, and the main advantage to be derived from 
its use consists not only in producing three times as much 
light as heretofore, but at an expenditure of only one-third 
the cost. The saving to large consumers — to printers, 
founders, and manufacturcrs, who use large quantities of gas 
and require light of the best kind, this combination of or- 
dinary gas with the liberated carbon of dead oil, inventcd by 
Mr. Kidd, will be of the very utmost importance. The Mid- 
land Railway station has been illuminated nightly for the 
last ten years by the first forni of bumers constructed on this 
prìnciple, and the most recent improvements in the simple 
mechanism now used for the same purpose are everything 
that could be wished in the way of compactness, utility, and 
efficiency. 

Lord Ronald L. Gower, the accomplished art historian 
and sculptor, whose works in marble and bronze have been 
made familiar to the public through the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy and elsewhere this season, will preside over 
the Art Section of the Social Science Congress, to be held at 
Aberdeen this month, when papers on the foUowing subjects 
will be read and discussed : — 

1. What prìnciple should govem the restoration of ancient 
buildingSy or what means should be adopted for their better 
preservation as memorials of the industriai arts ^in bygone 
times ? 

2. Is our modem system of art competition favourable or 
unfavourable to art progress ? 

3. How can artistic feeling be best culti vated, and the 
possession of objects of art workmanship be made available 

for persons of limited means f 

Mr. J. Romilly Allen, writing to Nature on the subject 
of locai museums, thinks " that although a great deal has been 
said on the matter, next to nothing has actually been done. If, 
he says, locai museums are to be established amongst us as a 
means of promoting advancement in education, the sooner 
the matter is taken in hand by those most competent to deal 
with it the better," and he goes on to point out that a society 
should be formed in London for the promotion of locai 
museums, oiferìng (as he is certain many others would do) to 
subscrìbe and co-operate for the realisation of the scheme. 
We heartily approve of this most reasonable proposai, and 
wish it every success. 

Gallipoli, attracting more than usuai attention at the 
present moment, has been, time out of mind, the seat of an ex- 
tensive pottery trade. The earth of which the pottery is 
composed abounds in the immediate neighbourhood, burns 
a neh red colour, and, when moulded into archaic pattems, 
receives a peculiar but very pleasing deep green glaze with 
great readiness. The samples of Gallipoli eartbenware, so 
commonly met with in ali parts of Asia Minor and the islands 
of the Mediterranean, are modelled somewhat on the lines of 



the old Samian ware, such as we notice in coUections of anti- 
quities. The objects of ornamentai art are almost altogether 
confìned to remarkably inexpensive vase-shaped jars, with 
long slender necks and twisted handles of exceedingly quaint 
design ; these, with certain objects resembling lions of the 
most conventional type, having distended jaws and curly 
tails, stand upon legs such as only a young child would 
design. These lions are intended for holding buming pastiles 
in the rooms of the luxurious. The gilding and other surface 
ornamentation on vases and lions, when new, seem in the 
very worst taste, according to our western notions, but when 
the new colours have toned down, these decorative objects, 
scattered amongst the crimson and gold carved work of a 
Turkish interior, harmonise more readily with their sur- 
roundings than would be suspected by those who only see 
them new in the bazaars, or in the warehouses of the manu- 
facturers. 

Casts, in Plaster of Paris, may be made moderately 
weather-proof by treating them with a solution of litharge, 
yellow wax, and linseed oil, according to the formula pro- 
pounded by the French experìmentalists Thenard and 
d'Arcet. This preparation has obvious disadvantages, which 
deter people from using that process. Mr. Thomycroft, a 
gentleman well known for his discoveries in the art of in- 
durating soft building materìals, and the manufacture of 
artifìcial stone of an endurìng quality, has only of late per- 
fected a means of treating that hitherto almost impracticable 
of substances, plaster of Paris, after it has been cast in 
moulds, for its better preservation in either internai or ex- 
terìor decorative purposes. When fresh from the mould, and 
unsullied, busts and mouldings in plaster are only moderately 
pleasant to the eye, owing to the opacity of the white, which 
renders it quite destitute of chiaroscurOy and for this reason 
alone it has never found much favour either with artists or 
the general public. The solution Mr. Thomycroft uses, 
saturates the entire thickness of the cast, and in doing so, 
completely alters the structure and texture of the plaster, 
without in the least depriving the surface of its sharpness or 
refìnement, but, on the contrary, renders it nearly as sym- 
pathetic to the eye as statuary marble, which it closely 
resembles in more ways than one ; above ali, the plaster so 
treated resists the action of the weather even in cities, 
where the atmosphere holds in solution many deleterìous 
gases so fatally destructive to statues of every materìal, when 
exposed to their influences for any length of time. This 
newest discovery of Mr. Thomycroft ought to work a com- 
plete revolution in our system of surface decoration, and in 
the character of our open-air monumentai art. 

The Royal Agricultural Show and Fine Arts. — 
A correspondent writes to us from Liverpool : — " This year 
the Royal Agrìcultural Show has been held at Newsham 
Park, Liverpool, with very great success, but we cannot 
refrain from expressing our regret that for the Gold Prìze 
Medals, the die engraved for sixpenny medals of the Fancy 
Fair, held at the Prince's Park in that town in 1849, should 
have been used for one side : an old die of the arms of 
Liverpool with the legend erased or hammered out, while the 
new legend is Hooled' on to the margin, is certainly not 
such an encouragement as we should have expected the 
engraver's or medallist's art would have received at the 
hands of so wealthy and influential a society as the Royal 
Agrìcultural Society of Great Brìtain.** 

The Society of Arts. — Examinations in technical know- 
ledge for the year have been concluded and reported upon in 
the opening article of the previous number of this journal. 
We have had occasion to dwell upon some defìciencies in the 
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system of technical education of this country as an integrai 
part of national education, and to allude incidentally to the 
opinion of two eminent men whose authority in this respect 
is above question, namely, the Hon. C. W. Freemantle, the 
Dcputy-Master of the Mint, and Mr. Poynter, the Director 
of the National Art Training School at South Kensington. 
If it were necessary to adduce further proof of the neglect in 
the diffusion of practical, that is, technical knowledge, not- 
withstanding the advance in aesthetic taste since 1 857, and 
the endeavours to raise the workman from a mere machine 
"to the artist," it wiil be found in the very discouraging 
admission of the " Educational officer " of the Society of Arts 
in his report upon the Society's examinations held during the 
present year. Alluding to the subject of " Fine Arts appUed 
to Industries," first introduced into the programme for last 
year, Mr. Critchett significantly remarks, ''no candidates 
bave as yet appeared," and then continues : — 

"In addition to the system made in the present year was 
an examination in the knowledge of the contents of Public 
Museums and collections of works of Science and Art, the 
special object being to. encourage the study and acquirement 
of a knowledge of the technical value of objects in any public 
Museum." The prìzes offered were, one Society's Silver 
medal, with 3/. ; two Society's bronze medals, with 2/. with 
each medal ; three certificates with i/. each, and four certi- 
tìcates with \os, each, besides certificates without money 
prìzes. And what does the Educational officer state as to 
the result ? Answer : " No candidates came forward in this 
subject ! " 

We now pass to.the Technological Examinations, first 
hdd in 1873. 

In the first year's programme there were five subjects : 
Cotton Manufacture, Silk Manufacture, Paper Manufacture, 
Steel Manufacture, and Carriage-building ; in only three of 
them dìd candidates appear, the number presenting them- 
sdves being six only. 

In 1874 the five subjects before mentioned were retained, 
with the addition of four more : Cloth Manufacture, Glass- 
making, Pottery and Porcelain, and the Manufacture of Gas, 
of which only five were taken up, the total number of candi- 
dates having increased to thirty-six. 

In 1875 ^vc more subjects were added, namely : Agricul- 
ture, Silk Dyeing, Wood Dyeing, Calicò Bleaching, Dyeing 
and Prìnting, and Alkali Manufacture. AH these were re- 
tained up to the present year. 

In 1875, with fourtcen subjects, eight of which were taken 
up, the number of candidates advanced to forty-six. In 
the following year, with the same number of subjects, seven 
of them were taken up, the number of candidates being sixty- 
two ; while in the present year eight subjects had been taken 
up, the number of candidates having increased to sixty-eight. 

" I had certainly hoped to bave been able to report a larger 
increase in the number of candidates. Every means has 
been taken to make these examinations known among work- 
men ; prìzes of considerable amount are offered, and the 
Clothworkers' Company bave munifìcently offered a scholar- 
ship of ido guineas in the subject of Cloth Manufacture. . . . 
Even so large a prize as this has tempted but few candidates 
to come forward in this subject, and this year there is 
only otuP , 

" One great reason for the small number of candidates 
doubtless is, that there are scarcely any classes where a 
student may learn any branch of technology ; and there are 
no classes because there is no inducement to teachers to 
open them. The fees paid by working-men, who must form 
the bulk of the students, are not sufficient to remunerate the 
teacher." 



What a vast and melancholy difference is there in the 
system of technological instruction offered bere in England, 
when compared with that provided by the Continental Govem- 
ments, as well as in the number of those who avail them- 
selves of the facilities offered to them at home and abroad. 
This is a subject to which we return in future numbers. 

In a few months an International Exhibition of fans will 
take place in Munich. ** What is there in the world that art 
has contributed more to embellish than fans ? Ivory, precious 
woods, perfumes, lace, gold, Silver, silk, diamonds, in fact, ali 
that could enrich and beautify is used for this elegant and 
universal toy, the rampart of women, the diplomatic instru- 
ment of beauty, behind which love hides its blushes and 
capitulations. Not only are fans sometimes carved by the 
most clever ■ artists, but on their silk may often be found 
wonderful pictures by the great masters. This fan exhibition 
is perhaps a funny idea, but there are so many ufilitarìan 
exhibitions at the present time that we can afford to indulge 
in that apparently futile one. Futile ! Why ? I do not 
think that China has ever taken part in an European exhibi- 
tion, and I bear that she has declared ber intention of sending 
ber fans to Munich. Is it nothing to bave China represented / 
It is a first step. The fan is not mercly a feminine omament ; 
besides the fans famous in the annais of antiquity, such as 
those of Aspasia, Cleopatra, and Pompadour, we read in 
history of the poisoned fan given by Catherine de Médicis to 
a lady who had excited ber hatred, and of the coup d*éventail 
given by the Dey of Algiers, which caused his min. Decidedly 
this exhibition of fans will be worth seeing," says the World, 

The International Expedition to Central Africa. 
— It is announced fròm Vienna that Lieutenant Paulitschky, 
late of the Austrian amiy, who will accompany the inter- 
national expedition to Central Africa, has entered into an 
engagement to establish a communication and missionary 
station at a suitable place in the interior of the Continent, 
and to remain there for ten years. The station will be about 
400 German miles distant from the west coast, starting from 
the domain of the independent chief Smith, and the territory 
will be taken possession of in the name of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, whilst the Austro-Hungarian national 
flag will be raised on the spot to indicate the emperor-king'i 
sovereignty. An Austrian cavalier, well-known in the sport- 
ing circles at Vienna, has offered to support this Austrian 
station by large funds, and the despatch of a number of men 
to settle there as colonists. 

A CLUB for promoting the art of etching has been started 
by a number of artists at Diisseldorf, under the name of 
" Diisseldorfer Radirklub," for the special purpose of practis- 
ing the art of etching, and to publish " the productions of their 
own skill periodically, after their work has been submitted 
for selection to a competent jury." The first collection of 
twelves plates has already been published. A. E. Bosch, 
H. Deiters, E. Diicker, Th. v. Eckenbrecher, E. Forberg, 
Grotjohann, C. Hoff, Chr. Kròner, L. Muntle, M. Volkhart, 
J. Willroider, are among the members. Honorary members 
may obtain for an annual payment of thirty, twenty, or fifteen 
marks (shillings) a series of eight to twelve plates imperiai 
folio size. 

The Gerber (a journal devoted to the tanning trade) 
recommends the employment of toughened glass (Hartglas) 
in tanneries as a substitute for the stone or marble slabs 
now in use, and especially in place of the agate balls used in 
the manufacture of morocco leather, etc. " It cannot be 
doubted," the paper adds, " that the use of toughened glass 
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offers in very many instances considerable advantages com- 
pared with the materìals commonly used at present ; and if it 
should prove true that the reccntly produced pressed tough- 
ened glass (Presshartglas, manufactured by F. Siemens at 
Dresden) really equals or supersedes in quality the tough- 
ened glass prepared by De la Bastie's process in toughness 
and capability of resistance, so that it can be ground, polished, 
drilled, and cloudcd, like ordinary glass, and so that above ali 
it docs not when breaking splinter into small pieces, this 
toughened glass will soon be adopted in ali tannerics.** 
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" * Industriai Art ' " is the title of a new monthly re vie w of 
technical and scientific education, which will no doubt meet, as it 
desenres, with much encouragement. The contents of the first part 
take in a wide range of subjects fairly within the scope of such a 
perìodical, and the numerous illustrations constitute a valuable 
featnre in a work which may be expected to exert some infiuence 
on modern design. The fact that it is published by Messrs. Hard- 
wicke and Bogiie is a guarantee for the excellence of typc^raphy, 
which is an element of consideration in such a work." — lAverpool 
Daily Courier, 

" The illustrations number thirty, ali beautiful, and some remark- 
ably so, especially the engraving of a most elaborate album cover, 
designed by Professor Storck and Professor Laufberger. Taking it 
for ali in ali, thls new journal is a notable addition to art works.*' — 
Lxocrpool Albion. 

" The deamess and beauty of the illustrations, and the admirable 
style in which the magazine is got up, seems in perfect conformity 
with the grand object intended to be promoted, the pages being 
themselves thorougbly artlstic Then again, the articles are of a 
high order of merit, and so very varied iSaX readers of ali tastes will 
be sure to derive pleasure and edifìcation from their perusaL Alto- 
gether, this is a perìodical which ought to become decidedly 
popular, and we rather think it fills a gap which has long been 
requiring to be fiUed.'*— 7%^ Draper, 

" It contains a variety of carefully prepared instructive articles 
on subjects which are apt to be neglected ; it is splendidly prìnted, 
and the pages are adomed with neh and interesting illustrations." — 
Edinburgh Daily Revieio, 

** The illustrations are most creditable and well selected, while 
the letterpress is equally worthy of praise. . . . If * Industriai 
Art ' continues as it has begun, a very brìght future is before this 
latest litcrary venture." — Colàurn*s United Service Magazine, 

'* The wood engravings which illustrate the text are real gems of 
industriai art themselves, and the typography, paper, and general 
get-up of the work, are highly creditable to the publishers. As it 
seems likely to sopply an admitted want in the literature of the 
studio and the workshop, we unfeignedly wish the magazine a large 
òrde of readers, and a long career of usefulness." — Jron Ttade 
Circular, 



'* The illustrations are numerous, well .selected, and beautifully 
prìnted, familiarìsing the student with the rìchest treasures of Con- 
tinental coUections ; while the letterpress bears internai evidence of 
having been prepared by pens wielding authority on the subjects 
treated. This excellent shilling's worth should make its way among 
high-class magazines." — Tatler, 

''Promises to prove an interesting and useful publication. . . . 
If succeeding issues are like the first, there can be no doubt it will 
fili no mean place in artistic literature. The work is produced in 
admirable style ; prìntin^^, paper, and illustrations being alike 
excellent We believe ' Industriai Art ' will prove as popular as 
it will be useful, and will be a valuable addition to existing agencies 
for developing technical and scientific education." — Nottingham 
Daily Journeu, 

'* It is gratifying to find that there are those who are sanguine 
enough to appeal to the public with such a work. That there is 
scope fòr it in abundance none will more readily admit than those 
who bave leamed, by experìence, how intimate is the connection 
between art and industry, and how greatly the welfare of those 
engs^ed in the latter is influenced by the cultivation of a high 
standard in art. There are numerous well-executed illustrations, 
and altogether * Industriai Art* is handsomely got up." — Bradford 
Daify Telegraph. 

*' The style in which the work is issued is so good as to remind 
US of the excellence in that respect of the ' Art Journal.' There 
are numerous engravings of celebr&ted designs in carving, sculpture, 
pottery, and goldsmit^' work, each of which is an artistic gem in 
its way. The first number is so admirably got up, and its varìed 
contents are so judiciously treated, that no aspirant after scientific 
and practical skiU in whatever is useful or ornamentai will refuse to 
possess himself or herself of this work as a means of reference and 
consultation." — Leeds Daily News. 

** A new and a very promising illustrated publication." — Ohserver, 

" Following one another in rapid succession, some able and 
agreeable articles, wrìtten in the most entertaining style, on every 
varìety of subject calculated to please the lover of art and the higher 
branches of industry. In fact, there is not a page in the perìodical 
that does not instruct, and no one can open it witnout feeling himself 
well rewarded." — Sunderland Daily Echo, 
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T"E are happy to be able to re- 
port that the rst of May 1878 
will witness the opening of 
the Paris Exhibition. The "wise 
ones" shook their heads when first the 
Republic annouDced its intention to 
surpass the glorìes of 1867, People 
"who knew," looked at one another 
and agreed that it wouid be quite 
certain to tum out a fasce. Now, 
however, there is no longcr any pos- 
sibility of doubt upon the subject, and 
the wise and knowing ones must feel 
proportionately small, Already the 
visitor to Paris can see from the work 
accotnpiished how magnificeat the 
cotnpleted structure will be. But a 
supremely beautiful edifice wouid in itself be no eamest 
of a successful undertaking. Something more is re- 
quired, and that something more France has obtained. 
When Sedan had becomc histoiy, and the horrors of the 
Commune had passed, and the country shook off, as a 
dreamer some vision of horror, the brooding terrors of 
that time and aroused itself to action, people muttered 
that the Republic was loo young a thing to be trusted, 
that ìt would be unable to give to the worid an evidente 
of its popularity, and that it was far from stable. When 
the Government proposed the Exhibition of 1878, the 
same persons denounced the scheme, spoke of the cer- 
tainty of its Mlure, and more than hinted that other 
countries would not respond to the invitation of "La Belle 
France." These prophets bave proved themselves but 
aJannists. The grand effort has been made, and the 
mvitation has met with an almost universal response. 



Gemiany alone among the nations of the earth refbses to 
appear as an exhibitor. Thìs is indeed a matter for 
regret, not only because of the art treasures the country 
possesses, and the skill and capacity of the artizan-pro- 
ducer, but also because Europe would rejoice to see two 
great nations drawing a little closer to one another in 
bonds of amity, endeavouring to forget the errors and 
strifes of the pasl, and promising that for the future their 
battlefields should be in the exhibitions and markets 
of the world, and their wars bloodless campaigns of 
friendly rivalry in alt subjects connected with industriai 
art France herself, notwithstanding the manj checks to 
progress she has received since 1867, will testìfy ber 
abilìty to hold her own at the coming Exhibition. Held 
back by an enormous exodus of gold, by loss of terri- 
tory, by govemmental changes and by politicai excite- 
ments, she has yet made rapid advancement in many of 
the great industries, and there is, SO far as we can gather, 
no one of them in which she will appear less promising 
than she did at the last Exhibition. 

America — that infant of 100 years — is, like the young 
Heracles, now developing strength in unexpected ways. 
It is reported that, under the shelter of the " Stars and 
Stripes," many articles will be exhifaited as exports which 
but a little time ago were imported largely by Great 
Brìtain and France. We know what our go-ahead 
cousins are doing and bave done in cottons and silk, as 
well as in coal and Ìron, and we are prepared for any 
number of surprises in the coming May. 

We bave the same story to teli of Russia and Austria, 
Switzerland and Italy, as well as other countries of the 
world. As to out own land and the interest it manifests 
in the work, the condition of afTairs is most promising. 
From the prince to the artizan, we are ali at work 
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preparing to talee our just share of glory and to contribute 
to the success of the scheme. Mr. Cunliflfe Owen is 
evefything and everywhere. The English committee 
under his superìntendence has made mighty efforts to 
bring into the field of exhibition every industiy and art 
production of the United Kingdom. The response of 
the country has been enthusiastic, and even though many 
months have yet to elapse before the time of its opening, 
we might almost say that every branch of English manu- 
factures and art industries will be represented. We hope 
that it will not be a reproach levelled at us this time, that 
while other exhibits are seen from the first day of the 
Exposition, the British department is a confiised heap of 
packing cases for weeks after the inauguration ceremony. 
We believe that England too will prove to the world that 
shehas not been idle since 1867. Unexpected improve- 
ments will be seen in many of our art industries, for 
the fear of foreign competition has stimulated our pro- 
ducers to take advantage of every facility within reach 
in order to maintain the presiige of British goods in 
foreign markets. 

We beg to thank several leading manulacturers who 
have sent us in designs of manufactures or objects of art 
intended for the Paris Exhibition, or who have intimated 
their intention of doing so. There is no fitter place for 
a lasting record of their works than the pages of " Indus- 
triai Art," a review which, while not ignoring the higher 
art culture, devotes itself almost entirely to the practical 
encouragement of artist and artizan alike in ali works 
connected with the great industries of the country. We 
hope that our correspondents and contributors will be 
good enough to send their illustrations along with the 
description of the exhibits. 

In concluding this notice of the Paris Exhibition of 
1878, it is matter for congratulation to see that as a 
nation we have not retrograded. Our advance indeed 
in many things is very marked. Our efforts at national 
improvement during the last ten years have been great 
Science has gained largely. Congresses and societies 
have added their mites. Art schools have arisen. City 
guilds have aroused themselves. Technical universities 
are spoken of. Locai museums are founded, and art 
galleries opened in our provincial towns through private 
munificence. We need fear foreign competition no 
longer. We are at last wide awake to the necessity for 
beauty as well as. utility in our productions, and we are 
determined to foster and encourage every attempt at im- 
provement in our designs. That this will be apparent 
at the forthcoming Exhibition we have no doubt of, for 
there is no manufactory in the kingdom in which its 
prospects are not canvassed by the artizans, and there 
are few leading producers who have not contributed, or 
promised to contribute, their share to the great work now 
approaching completion. 



THE PRESENT DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 




IN the current number of the * Fortnightly Review * 
there is an article by Mr. Robert Giffen, in which he 
ascribes the present depression of trade to the 
attraction of the capital of old countries to new fields, and 
especially to the ''bad business of foreign investment and 
financing." He shows, as we think successfuUy, that 
there is a naturai order in the crisis to which the countries 
dependent on England have been subjected, and points 
out that the decline in our export trade bctween 1872 
and 1876 — a decline which his own figures show to be 
unprecedented, although a little later on he is very angry 
with those who style the present depression unusual — is 
mainly with such countries as had been our greatest 
borrowers. Thus far we follow Mr. Giffen to his con- 
clusion that the failure of our foreign investments, acting 
on the trade with the borrowing countries, goes &r to 
account for the prevailing depression. But he goes on 
to say that, although the foreign loans have failed, " the 
community as a whole is not really poorer by the 
prickìng of these bladders^" and this seems to us not 
only to weaken the effect of his previous aiguments, but 
also to be inaccurate in itsel£ For the community which 
has sunk such enormous sums of money in unsuccessful 
foreign investments must be poorer by their failure ; but 
we fancy that what Mr. Giffen means is, that though many 
individuals (and therefore the community) be poorer, 
they have not suffered any lasting harm from the loss of 
capital; for it is a well known fact that as capital 
accumulates in a country the rate of profit diminishes, knd 
one of the recognised checks against such a diminution 
of profits as would lead to stagnation is the diversion of 
capital abroad. But however the remark be understood, 
it seems curious, after having traced the depression of 
trade to the failure of foreign investments, to conclude 
this part of the subject by depreciatmg the effect of such 
a failure upon the community. 

Yhe author goes on to argue that the falling off of our 
exports is not such a serious thing as would at first sight 
appear. " It is England," he says, " which always gives 
credit in the trade of the world, and therefore whatever 
increase in imports there may be, is a sign of real ability 
to pay for them." Certainly it may be so at present, but 
such a state of things cannot last ; if from whatever cause 
our exports steadily decrease, the purchasing power of the 
community must deteriorate also. It takes time for a 
defect in one part of our complex commercial machinery 
to teli upon ali ; but if this depression, and especially this 
decrease of exports, continues, there must come a time 
when the imports must also decrease, or, at ali events, 
must no longer be considered as infallibly represeftting a 
power to pay for them. So also with regard to Mn 
Giffen's remark — "There has probably never been a 
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great commercial ctisis in Enj^and which caused so little 
sufferìng to the mass of the nation." Thus far it has 
been so, but only because the efTects of the crisis bave 
DOt yet had time to reach them. In a very little while 
the depression must affect the labourers as it has already 



afTected the capitalists. We wish we coulil be as hopefiil 
regarding the efiects of this crisis as Mr. Giffen aj^iears 
to be, and should be glad to think with him that 
perhaps the worst is already past; and certainly he is 
quite justified in saying that the extent of a depression 
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does not alter the power of the communitìes affected 
to recover. 

We come now to the most important and, as it seems 
to US, the weakest portion of Mr, Giffen's essay, in which 
he deals with the question of foreign competition. 

He rìdicules the evil effects to us from an increase of 
manufactures abroad, and as an instance treats of the 
American iron and coal industries. He admits that our 
entcrprising cousins may produce iron manufactures for 
themselves, and may cven compete successfiilly with us in 
the general trade of the world in such articles, ." But," 
says Mr, Giffen, (and we must quote him in exlmso bere,) 
"how is England necessarily the poorer for that, and how 
much ? We may come to export à smaller quantity of 
our iron manufactures to the United States than in the 
years before 1872, but at most we shall only lose the 
profit on so much trade, not the wbole vaJue of what we 
sold to the States, which was, in comparison with our 
whole trade, by no means a large sum. Nor shall we 
even lose the whole profit We can only lose the 
difference of profit between what was derived from that 
trade, and the return on the less profitable trade into 
which a portion of our capital and laboui are diverted." 

Tbis passage seems to us to bristle with errors. Surely 
it is a very fallacious consolation for loss of trade to teli 
a manufacturer that he only loses his profits. As they 
constitute the sole benefit which he derived from the 
trade, we might just as well bave urged in extenuation of 
its advantages that he only gained the profits. It is true 
almost to pbtitude, that if the capital and labour set free 
by a loss of American trade are diverted into another 
channel, the manufacturer will not lose the whole profits 
of the former. But suppose — and surely, with many 
instances of it before his eyes in commercial history, Mr. 
Giffen will allow that the thing is conceivable— that DO 
such diversion takes place. Does not the community 
suffer then ? Or, even if another trade is taken up, it 
appeais to us self-evìdent that there is fkr more loss in 
the diversion of capital and labour from one employment 
to another, than is represented by a mere diSerence 
of profits. 

Further, it does not seem quite fair, when a typìcal case 
has been taken for convenience, to argue as if it were 
the only case of competition which we bave to fear. Yet 
this is what Mr. Giffen does, if there is any meaning at 
ali in introducing a comparison, however general, between 
our whole trade and that with the United Suies. 

The competition of foreign countries in every branch 
of industry is a real evil, and one which cannot be ex- 
plained away by such fallacies as those of Mr. Giffen, It 
may be true that the cry of low wages abroad is a bug- 
bear, for up to the present or recent times our own 
workmen, tbough tbcy received higher wages, did more 
work than foreigners, and therefore our cost of production 
was not really higher. The tendency of the universal 
introduction of machinery, however, is to assimilate the 
capability of production among labourers, and therefore 



our cost of pl-oduction will soon be higher than other 
countries in many more manufactures than at present 
Of course, as Mr. Giffen says, if other countries undereell 
US we shall "only lose our profits," but probably the 
manufacturing community will hardly look upon such a 
state of things with the same equanimity as our light- 
hearted politicai economist 



THE TANNERS' NEW ASSOCIATION. 



NLY a few years ago our con- 
sular representatives abroad 
were called upon by the Foreign 
Office to contribute such Éicts 
as they could procure, hearing 
upon the native manufactures 
and natura] resources of the 
various countries where they 
happened to be located at the time. 

In response to this requisition Her Majesty's Consuis 
sent in replies which, when grouped together in parlìa- 
mentary Blue Books, were rendered available to the 
public in due course. In their pages the student, seeking 
for amusement or instruction, found much tò repay him ; 
the merchant gleaned many a valuable hint long since 
tumed to profitable account in his business; and the 
speculator, finding new resources for the expenditure of 
capital, derived great pecuniary gain from his projects 
set on foot after readìng these consular reports, That 
the Government was repaid for the display of wisdom 
they manifested on that occasion is amply-attested by the 
Board of Trade Retums published every year. Since the 
reports appeared, a wider intercourse has sprung up 
between our merchants and the locai traders of many 
foreign ports, where formerly industry languisbed for 
want of commerce, and human enterprise has received 
a fresh stimulus everywhere abroad, so that already 
prejudice and ignorance bave commenced to give place 
to civilisation and enlightenment When these consular 
reports were being issued, the various trades most con- 
cerned with these inquiries very soon found it to their 
advantage to sift out of the great accumulation of facts, 
then for the first time coUected, such details as had 
special referente to their own industries; and facts 
contained in the consular reports were in time filtered 
through the various trade joumals which about that 
time sprung intO active operation. Subsequent con- 
sular statements, fumished to Farliament annually, bave 
been almost altogether lìmited to strictly statistica! tables 
of the exports and imports of merchandise, but tìiey are 
stiU replete with valuable information to those accustomed 
to their use and operation. As might bave been expected. 
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these trade joumals now begin to perceive the urgent 
necessity for some stricter method of Technical Educa- 
tion; and their managers being, as a rule, men of shrewd 
common sense, and alive to the interests they so ably 
represent,find it convenient to devote much of their space 
to the popidar question of scientific training for the young 
people who will eventually talee a prominent part in con- 
ducting or assisting in carrying out the national industries 
which are now threatened on ali sides by the new genera- 
tion of highly cducated foreign- manufacturers who have 
embarked their capital in our leading industries. 

The eamest attention bestowed upon the subject of late 
by our leaders of public opinion has not failed to impress 
the more thoughtful of our best known manufacturers, who 
are confessedly bewildered by the rapid change the world 
of late years has undergone, or is undergoing, the causes 
for such changes being to them by no means pleasant 
subjects for contemplation. 

It is admitted on ali hands, however, that if we are to 
maintain our industriai supremacy, we must not remain 
any longer indifferent to the unceasing efforts of our 
contmental nèighbours to pass us in the race, and as it 
has been our object to point out in every number of our 
perìodical the strenuous and successful efforts to promote 
Technical Education in the German and Austrian empire 
and in America, it behoves us to be on the alert in our 
endeavours to secure a soimder system of Technical 
Education for every person engaged in the iiidustrial arts, 
the source of England's greatness amongst the nations. 

Already there are healthy signs of activity amongst our 

varìous branches of industry, and in none is this activity 

more observable than amongst our Tanners. Their trade 

is represented by about four million pounds sterling 

annually. The mystery of manufacture is as little under- 

stood to-day as it was four hundred years ago. Certain 

formulas are observed in the tan-yards, certain nostrums 

secure a higher degree of excellence for one maker over 

another, but no one has as yet tumed his attention to the 

scientific analysis of the constituents of the tanner's trade. 

The Quiterials are purchased by mie of thumb, bark is 

worth so much a ton, quite irrespective of the relative 

value of this or that kind, or the tanning material it con- 

tains. Valonia comes from abroad in ships, and valonia 

has a certain value in certain years : in the mean time the 

oak supply of England is steadily decreasing, and valonia 

may any day, for what we know, be forestalled by foreign 

speculators; yet until the other day, no scientific apparatus 

existed by which the qualities of various tanning materials 

might he tested with anything approaching certainty re» 

specting its value, measured according to any known fixed 

standard. What improvements have been made in the 

method of dealing with tanning inaterials come to us from 

foreign technical schools ; whilst any effort to institute an 

exhibition of varìous productions of the tannei's art had 

their first inception at Vienna, followed this year by an 

exhibition of a like kind at Berlin. It would be wrong 

to say that no thought for the future has been taken by 



English manufacturers. There are some gentlemen en- 
gaged in this industry who have long been busy in their 
endeavours to formulate an association where subjects 
affecting their interests might be discussed; and amongst 
these Mr. W. N. Evans of Bedminster has been fone- 
most in every effort made of late for the purpose of 
advancing the interests of this great industry. The 
cotton-trade of England, the growth of the present 
century, has almost been snatched from us by foreign 
producers, their cottons having a more dainty surface, 
and being, as a mie, much more elegant in design, even 
though the material itself may be inferior in point of 
quality to ours, now compete with our fabrics in every 
foreign market The trade in iron and steel, of as recent 
growth in England, according to a letter written lately by 
one of the oldest and perhaps the largest manufacturers 
amongst us, is passing out of our hands into the American 
workshops, built in the neighbourhood of mountains of 
pure ore and cheap coal Class and china of elegant 
designs, distributed from the German, Austrian, and 
Italian makers, may be found in our remotest colonies. 
Leather, of inferior quality no doubt, but stili saleable in 
every market in the world, is sent from other countries 
into England, where it fìnds a ready sale amongst the 
stmggling poor, who suffer greatly through its valueless- 
ness. If, then, we are to retain our industries, we must 
only hope for our continued success by the production of 
articles of unequalled quality, and to secure this, we must 
have intelligent, well-trained workmen. The Board schools 
were not instituted a day too soon, but the Board schools 
only train the child for the Technical School, and if there 
is no Technical School the State will lose ali the advantage 
that might fairly be expected to be derived from the train- 
ing offered by the Board schools. If Bristol has suffered 
in her sugar trade, it should be a waming to her to 
guard her leather industries. To do this intelligently 
she should extend the usefulness of her Trade School by 
the introduction of a professor of organic chemistry, who 
should have ampie funds placed at his disposai for the 
prosecution of his inquiries into the subtle laws which 
underlie the process of tanning, who should be aided by 
a select class of the most intelligent young men — sons 
of manufacturers and others — intended for the tanning 
trade. These youths, during the term of their proba- 
tion, might assist in the technical teaching of youngsters 
whose future life will be passed in the tan-yards as 
operatives of every grade. Leeds and Bermondsey 
should be called upon to support this splendid enter- 
prise, and the success sure to attend this all-important 
effort, if taken up in a proper spirit by the Tanners' 
New Association, and carried by them to a successful 
issue, would eam for its promoters the gratitude of 
the nation. 
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ENGLISH PIANOFORTES. 



WHEN the history of existing Industries on which 
the higher Ught of art has been made to shine 
Comes to be told, one will assuredly occupy a 
prominent page that, not two generations back, held but 
a secondary position in the catalogne of mechanisms. 
It is to the manufacture of the pianoforte we allude, and 
for the rapidity and magnitude of the improvements 
accompanying its progress it has scarcely a parallel in 
kindred branches of Industriai Art In fact, so extreme 
was the simplicity of the early construction of the instru- 
rnent, neither its exterior, nor, for that matter, its interior, 
could be said to present any features coming within the 
province of Art, save the quality of its musical sounds ; 
and this was generally of a nature that, at the present day, 
would make the hearer inclined to shut his ears. How 
ali this has changed would take too long to relate, our 
immediate task is only to describe something of the modus 
operandi pursued in manufacturing the modem pianoforte. 
For this purpose the works of Messrs. John Brinsmead 
and Sons (of i8, Wigmore Street, London, W.), situated 
at Kentish Town, will serve as an illustration. Their 
buildings and grounds are extensive, covering an area of 
nearly an acre ; their working system (which includes the 
labour of over three hundred skilled hands) is simply 
irreproachable ; the principles on which they fabricate 
the instrument are in some respects superior, though in 
ali equal, to those of evcry other firm. It can in truth be 
said that in so far as a thorough technical knowledge and 
an incessant search after improvement are concerned, the 
Messrs. Brinsmead have for a considerable time been in 
the van in pianoforte mechanism. But they have not 
alone improved — they have invented ; and their patents 
(protected throughout Europe and America) are of such 
acknowledged value, that makers in the United States 
have arranged, by payment of a royalty, to have the 
right to make use of them. No higher proof of their 
importance need be required. Recurring, however, to 
the mattar of construction, let us enter the outer walls of 
Messrs. Brinsmead's factory. At once we fìnd ourselves 
in a timber-yard of very large dimensions, containing 
stacked piles of walnut, oak, sycamore, beech, lime, and 
deal, cut to ali lengths and sizes. Here the wood 
remains for three years and upwards, until it has become 
thoroughly seasoned, it is then removed to the mill-rooms 
to be sawn to the exact proportions subsequently re- 
quired. These rooms contain machineiy of immense 
value and extent, this tums out the work in really perfect 
style. But the wood is not yct sufficiently dry to ensure 
its not warping when submitted to the processes to 
follow. It is therefore once more stacked, but this time 
in an outer building, called the drjring rooms ; here the 
atmosphere is heated by steam-pipes to a regulated 



temperature, varying from seventy-five degrees on the 
ground to ninety degrees on the topmost stage. A rest 
of some months takes place in this department When the 
wood is at last thoroughly dried, it is ready to be used 
in the various shops for the construction of those parts of 
the instrument for which each particular species or 
quality may render it suitable. That for the exterior of 
the pianoforte has of course to be veneered, and we find 
the exquisite grain of the Circassian walnut is laigest in 
request; the room in which these veneer-" leaves " are 
kept contains, in the space of every dozen square feet, a 
stock worth some thousands of poimds. While the outer 
appearance of the wood is here made pleasing to the 
eye, the work of preparing the interior parts is being 
carried on elsewhere. Backs, formed of deal and made 
strong with supports of iron tubes and bracings ; beech, 
deal and lime together made into what are termed wrest- 
planks ; sounding-boards, composed of thin planks of 
Swiss pine, with metal bridges to enhance the cleamess 
and power of the tone; handsome fretwork fronte — ^all 
these various pieces are being brought to a state of 
completion in as many different departments of the 
factory. In due course each is fìtted into its respective 
place, and the embryo piano gradually begins to assume 
its familiar shape. The strings have been fìtted on to 
the sounding-board, some in vertical and some in oblique 
fashion, and ali is now ready for the reception of the 
^ action," It is to this part of the instrument that Messrs. 
John Brinsmead and Sons have given the filli study of 
their long experience, and herein each of their marvellous 
improvements have achieved remarkable success. But at 
the head of ali stands the " Perfect Check Repeater " 
action, patented by the fìrm in 1868. Its mechanism 
renders repetition certain and instantaneous ; so that the 
lightest touch, however quickly repeated, secures a 
distinct intonation without in the slightest degree afifecting 
its purity and brilliancy. This excellent invention has 
received universal praise, and at every Exhibition of 
importance in Europe and America, and even recently at 
that held in South Africa, instruments containing this 
improvement have been awarded the highest medals and 
diplomas of honour, Another useful discovery is that of 
the sounding-board called the sosttnmtey the peculiarity of 
which is that it extends over the entire back of the piano- 
forte, and thus adds greatly to the power and intensity of 
the reverberation. The hammers are made with much 
care and delicacy, and covered with a single strip of felt 
graduated in thickness according to the pitch of the wire 
to be struck by it The " action " having been inserted 
(which is efFected in what is termed the fìnishing-room), 
the key-board is now added, and the last touches are 
given previous to the final operations of tuning and 
regulating. These concluded, the instrument is removed 
to Wigmore Street for inspection and "voicing" at the 
hands of Mr. John Brinsmead, who personally imdertakes 
this duty with every piano that is made — ^no fewer than 
sixty pianos per week are tumed out on an aveiage. 
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It now lemains only to mention a word as to the 
difierent classes of instniments made by this enterprising 
finn. Most of them contain ali the improvements above 
named, and notably so the " uprìght iron grands," whìch 
are the tinest uprìght pianos constructed at the present 
day. The little instrument known as the " Centennial," 
which took the first prìze at the Fhiladelphia Exhìbition, 
is in ali respects a perfect production ; and for a piano 



iron grand, with a compass of scven octaves. It is fitted 
with the "perfect check repeater" action, sostenente 
sounding-board, complete iron framing, &c The curved 
top-patt of the back is intcnded to act as a fenotone, 
collecting the sound and throwing it forward. The 
shelves are excellently adapted to the display of antique 
china and small omaments. The grand pianoforte s made 
by this finn are also magnificent instniments; they are at 
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ohtskind and size, its"singing"qualities are something | present manufacturing one thatwill be the largest ever 
woadeifiii. As a specimen of what Messrs. Brinsmead produced in England. It is intended for the Exhibition 
^ ^^ in the way of uniting beauty and novelty of ex- at Paris next year, and they hope to make its ione surpass 
•"^ decoration with the splendìd musical effects we . ali their previous attempts. The Instruments designed 



toe been describing, we give a drawing of a piano- 
forte in the caily English style, which they bave lately 
btoight ouL 
The pricc is 150 guineas. It is a filli trichord uprìght 



for use in fore^ climates have stood, with complete 
success, the rudest tcsts to which they have been puL 

The cases are, of course, made of aolid wood only, 
and whCTCver it is found possible to insert a screw or a 
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brace to add to their strengtK care is taken to do so : an 
excellent proof of the high esteem id which these piano- 

fortes are held by the best judges is that they have been 
awarded Gold Medals and the highesl diplomas of Honour 
at the prÌDcipal International Exhibitious of London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, f hiladelphia, and South AMca. 



AFTER-DINNER CHAT ABOUT DRESS. 



FEW nights since a couple 
of men diopped in to dine 
withme. Duringthepro- 
cess of assimilation the 
conversation natuially 
worked round to "the 
ladies," untìl at last it 
became an involved gene- 
ral criticism upon their 
taste in dress, with re- 
specttocolour and design, 
and it fintshed with an expression of legret, carried nem. 
eon., that women were not compulsoiily subjected to a 
course or two of Technical Education in relation to this ali 
important matter. One man related how, walking down 
Regent Street the other day, he found himself engaged in 
a new occupation, viz., regarding the fair sex without 
admiring them, and he told us with a certain amount of 
nàiveli, how the colours and shapes of the dresses sur- 
prìsed, amused, and distressed him, and tinally set him to 
the very unusual task of thinkii^. 

Another recorded his observations upon the same 
subject, made from his seat on the top of a '"bus," and 
gave US an account of a garden party, where he met his 
gentle cousin so "cuirassed," laced, and " tied back," 
that she minced in her walk, and was obliged to decline 
a game of lawn tennis because she was unable to stoop 
to pick up a ball During the recital I was irresistibly 
reminded of our friend Terry at the Gaiety, where, in the 
lastact of ' Weak Woman,' as Captain Ginger, he dons, 
for the first time, a tight-fitting unìfonn, and amidst the 
agonies of a dose embrace from his future spouse, declares 
that "he knowshe's going— some where." I rayself know 
two young ladies — this is apropos of lawn tennis — who 
being asked to play a game at a large garden party not 
long since, tucked up their traìns, and displayed them- 
selves to the astonished, but not delighted spectators in 
pink silk stockings, unveiled by one modest nether 
garment. Really this eareful outiining of the female 
figure, and layingaside of underclothing, andrabidassort- 



ment of colouring ìs quite too bad. Is there no method 
by which it can be checked ? It is quite absurd to lay ali 
the blame upon the milliners and diessmakers. The real 
culpability lies at the door of the public, which allows 
itself to be goveraed by a di^w, and will not asserì its 
independent judgmcnt, or educate its own taste. The 
other day, when speaking upon the art of preaching, Mr. 
Gladstone, endeavouring to explain the fact that people 
so constantly complained of pulpit utterances as common- 
places, said : " This is because there is some deficiency 
in that healthy appetite with which they ought to be 
received by the pew." Now this is no less tiue of 
preachers and preached to, than it is of producers and 
consumers, of dressmakers and dress-weaiers. It is the 
verdict of common sense that the Technical Education of 
the one must be preceded, or at least accompanied by, 
that of the other. The result of any other course would 
simply be the creation of a colony of paupers, It would 
be an act of gross folly to take a number of men or 
women engaged in the manufacture of any &bric either of 
wearing apparel or of decorative material, and to educate 
their taste without, at the same time, creating in the 
consumer a corresponding sympathy. 

Sentiments such as these I expressed to my friends, as 
we sat round our first log fire of this season, cracking 
our walnuts and sipping some old porL I feel that it is 
altogether unfair to our West End men, and to the other 
houses in the trade, both here and on the Continent, to 
point at them alone the finger of scomful accusation, and 
to cry, " You are responsible for this costume's outUne 
and colouring." What on earth can be done with a girl 
who thinks she does not look smart uniess she is'decked 
out in three or four colours at least, and the ambition of 
whose life is to be " tied back T Nothing. She enters 
the Magasùi des Modes, sailing queenly. She looks 
round, gives her order, is content with a "sweet thing, 
last fashion," and so helps to rivet the chains of slavery 
that bind producer and consumer alike. Dressmakers 
must live. It is a fact; they cannot feed on air, and so 
they meet a certain demand with a certain supply, and, 
when accused of the tyranny of fashion, they bear the 
accusation meekly, and, on the departure of the dress- 
weaier, solace themselves with the smile of superior 
knowledge. Ask men like M. Worth, who, by the way, 
is the owner of a house near Mont Valérien, which has 
one of the most lovely interiors in the world, a place of 
delight to art critics ; or M. Emile Pingat, of the R.ue 
Louis le Grand, who is the best mantle-makci now in 
Paris. Ask men like these, I say, their opinion, and you 
will find that, so far from countenancing or encouraging 
such warped tastes and habits, they acknowledge them- 
selves to be the unwilling vìctims of the multìtude, in 
whose hands they are. 

What we must endeavour to do is to educate the 
people up to a proper standard. This matter of dress 
may seem an unimportant one, but it is far from being 
so. Authors and poets and other teachers of diSereat 
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ages and times have trìed to instil prapei prÌDciples for 
tbe regulation of dress into the minds of womcn, and to 
check their foli/, extravagance and caprìce. At Sl 
Lwnard's-on-Sea, as I was walking along the Marina, I 
beheld threc figures this season in such costumes with 
respect to colour and design as fairly staggered me. 
The tints were simply odious, and the shape of the gar- 
mcDts so hermaphiodìte that I was puzzled for a while to 



Knough of this, however. My object is not to become 
colloquiai over what I bave seen and observed in re- 
lation to dress, but simply to record, as far as I can 
remember it, our post-prandial conversation. I did not 
intend to wander away so far from my subject, but I 
always do it I was not intended for an article writer. 
I ncver was able to compose an essay. The rules of the 
essayist are too exact, too cut and dry for my flowing 



tnow whether they were boys or girla. I looked at 
one of the figures and felt disposed to cry out in the 
luguage of one of old Sir Roger de Coverle/s tenants — 
"'Tis a gentlewoman, saving your worship's presence, 
in a coat and hat ;" 01, as Ovid has it — 

" Nec duo sunt, at forma duplex, nec fiemina dìd 
Nec poer ut possint, neutnimque et utrumqne videotut." 



pen and redundant desultory style. I remember once 
being invited to write a "leader" in 1275 words. The 
result was mental paralysis, and consequent dismissal 
from sub-editorìal pursuits. To resumé, however. 

' Another point was started and fairly discussed during 
the evening — the difficulties surtounding the application 
of technical education, so as to make it of leal advantage 
to the community at large, and the employment of the 
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separate functions of the practical capacity of the busi- 
ness man and the creative faculty of the artist in the 
worL Even supposing the public to be most willing, 
and the producer most anxious to turn over a new leaf 
and inaugurate a new regime in the matter of dress, the 
subject is stili pregnant with difficulties. Take, for 
instance, the one case of silk manufacture. Unhappily 
for England, but little remains to her as a national 
industry but the very dregs of the trade. Manchester 
and Macclesfield may stili be able to compete in the 
commonest type of silk manufacture, but they can do no 
more. Even that which is left to us is threatened by 
the severe competition of Zurich and Basle. Lyons, 
with its thousands of weavers, is now the acknowledged 
successor of Venice and Genoa. Octogenarian old maids 
and dowagers may stili talk of " our Spitalfields," but 
Spitalfields as a centre of silk industry is almost defunct. 
The depraved taste of the nineteenth century public has 
afifected the Lyons looms as well. It is a fact that, 
notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of a few earnest 
men both here and abroad, the taste of the present day 
is infinitely worse than it was ten or twenty years ago. 
The increased and increasing publicity of our lives ; the 
intense desire to appear as well off and as fashionable as 
our neighbours ; the efibrt to live in the style of 2000/. 
per annum when your income is a. bare 500/., these and 
many other causes are at work to produce the veneer 
and false display and execrable taste of the present 
These, coupled with a fatai ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples of art, are almost sufficient to account for the 
dress-enigmas of to-day. Even a few years ago by [far 
the most important personage in the Lyons silk industry 
was the artist who supplied the weaver with designs, but 
now his occupation is virtually gone, and, of late, the 
principal genius seems to have been the dyer. Why is 
this ? How has this change come about ? Simply that 
when the taste for the old types of fiorai and arabesque 
designs seemed to be exhausted, and before the dawn of 
the present appreciation of Orientai art — to which we 
will refer later on — the meretricious craving for novelty 
placed Monsieur the Dyer in the front rank. Look back 
for a moment. View the results of his efforts — the 
confusion of tinta which gave birth to the taste for the 
greenish drabs and the bronzes of the last few years ! 
These shades of colour twenty years ago would have 
been considered fit only for our iron railings and our 
stable doors. Follow the course of fashion on through 
the chaos — there is no other word for it — of tints that not 
long since culminated in the "Mandarin" and the 
" Vieil Or** — colotirs so frightful that no woman, be she 
blonde or brunette^ could possibly wear them, except for 
trimming, and no number of leading articles could force 
them to become fashionable. Here, again, who is to 
blame ? The kader of society who, like the Athenians, 
is always on thè look out for something new, or the 
producer who supplies the novelty in obedience to her 
command ? No doubt there is such a thing as ^' the reign 



of terror " of the French dressmaker, male and female. 
No doubt it may be said that never in the history of the 
race has any reign been distinguished by such thoroughly 
despotic laws. Who reared up the dynasty? Who en- 
couraged and fostered it? Society, that helped to fìrame 
the laws it now groans under. The despotism, we know, 
is so complete, that not only France owns the sway, but 
England, Russia and America ; and, in fact, one-half of 
the world is ready to ignore its own desires and stifle its 
longings, and bury its ali too slender stock of individuai 
taste in order to live and move in the fashion. Its rule 
is, in short, ali subdumg and utterly subversive of the 
spread of the true principles of art in relation to the 
colour and forra of dress j but we must not throw the 
whole blame upon the half-dozen Parìsian dressmaking 
dictators, or upon their imitators at home and abroad. 
Slay the monster growth if you like, but in slaying it let 
US remember that we ourselves have given birth to it. 

AH this may be considered to be quite beside the ques- 
tion, but really the two things cannot be dissociated. 
They are entirely dependent the one on the other, and it 
would be idle to consider them apart It is quite right 
to endeavour to reform, but it will be well to think about 
what has to be undone before we begin to do anything. 
We agreed before that it is a proper object of ambition 
to educate the producer, but let us see what we can do 
also for the mothers and daughters of our land, who in 
their houses and in their persons alike are the slaves of 
King Conventionalism. Take the ordinary well-bred 
English woman. Where is her taste in dress or in decora- 
tion ? She has none. It is supplied to her by her milliner 
and her upholsterer, or rather, she is supplied at second- 
hand with the taste of the day, and in so narrow a groove 
does that taste run, that estimable people like Jackson and 
Graham and Madame Louise have it ali their own way, 
and society walks in a livery and lives in houses as like 
one another as peas. Contented laziness and the love of 
having things done ready for us are ali very well in their 
way, but they have their drawbacks. I used to be able 
to know something of a friend's or acquaintance's mind 
by looking round his rooms. Now as I pass from one 
drawing-room to another when doing a round of conven- 
tional moming calls I get confused, and have to check oflf 
on my fingers the people I have already visited, for I feel 
as if I were going through a set of fumiture warehouse 
show-rooms, and I meet the same anachronisms, conven- 
tionalities, and glaring horrors in each. Is it not humili- 
ating to US as a nation that we should allow other people 
to think for us so completely ? 

As the evening wore on we spoke of dress as affected 
by specimens of Orientai art Since the more extensive 
opening up of our trade with Japan we have made a small 
step in the right direction, by adopting some designs and 
colours from a country rich in artistic taste of the highest 
order. What may be in store for us in that quarter of 
the globe we know not yet, but it does not require the 
eye of a trained artist to appreciate such art as this. It 
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1 is from its very truth that wc accept it Take up the 
, commoncst piece of lacquer, or the cheapest paper fan, 
j aod you find depicted that which you feel to be ime. It 
may be only the baresi and most sketchy outline, but the 
design is fresh and originai, the colours are haimoniously 
blended— there is nothing to offend in it, and the moun- 
Uins are unmistakable moontains, the water is un- 
doubtedly water, and the tiny craft sailing on its surface 
ire filli of hfe. Thia triBe that exacts our honest admira- 
tion costs but a few pencc ! Now don't let us be mis- 
uaderstood. We don't mean to say that our girls' gowns 


there a few fabrics are to bc seen which owe their 
origin, so far as pattern is concemed, to Damascus. 
One method of improving the national taste in dress 

artists, and to implant as early as possìble true principles 
ìp relation to art in the minds of our children. Various 
modes are now being adopted ali over the country to 
carry this idea ouL Everywhere people are ciying out 
for art schools and technical education colleges, while 
institutions already in existencc are hearing a fair share 
of the burden. Can wc not as a nation create a new 
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course. The lazy, ÌDdificrent, uncducated-in-arc public, 
who loudly complain of a tyianny which is at best but 
reflectivc. Notwithstanding ali wamings and exhortations, 
the English matron or maid stands firm. Heedless of 
the commotioii in the lanks of artista and designerà and 
cultured people, the present forni and shape of her dress 
remaìns as strictly at variance wilh the niles of art as 
before, while as to colour, she will not take the trouble 
to think of sucb niatters. 

There is nothing, it has been said, in which hlstory 
repcats itself so surely as in dress, but we must go a good 
way back to rivai the fonn and colouring of the present. 
Probably the same pliant will (in dress) which has lately 
Eubmitted itself to the toiture-inflicting " cuirass," different 
only from the cuiiass of the ancient warrior in that it is 
much dghter, and altogether forbids the free use of the 
lower limbs, will by-and-by accept the " farthingale " as 
a relieC In the meantime we are passing through a stige 
of tight lacing, not only above but below the waist, which 
is for the wearer hard to endure, and makes us almost 
wish for the return of an era of crinoline and more petti- 
coats. Tis an il! wind that blows nobody good. This 
would bring luck to the hapless " Lingeristc." If the 
modem " Princesse " is to mie longer, one can't say what 
may happen. The vision of the maidens at lawn tennis 
in their pink silk stockings rises before me again. Let 
US conclude our discourse before I become a thorough 
reactionist in affairs of the toilet. 

This is the substance of our conversation. I do not 
say that we three men have contributed much to the 
solution of the difficulties surrounding the great dress 
problem, or have added largely to what is already known 
about art principles in relation to colour or forra in dress, 
but this is not intendcd as an essay, only a prUU of our 
chit-chat, which must be taken for what it is worth. 
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FRESCO PAINTING. 

A ftrliéH sfa Iribirt, hi 

N. H. F. Westiake, F.S.A. 



FRESCO has always had the merit of being the 
medium best adapted for recording pictorially 
grand works, most of the greatest paintings are in 
that vehicle — unsuited for the production of those small 
pictures which are usually placed in gold frames, and 
hung first in exhibitions and then probably in some 
dining room, the most saleable of ali works of art In 
our opinion, fresco has never in England had a fair 
trial on its simple merits ; too much of the character of 
the easel picture has been asked of it, and eyes accus- 
tomed to oil bave wanted a longei experience to com- 
prehend the qualitics of fresco to become used to its 
special qualities. Now, what should we aim at in fresco- 
drawing ? Let it be as perfect and as grand as you like, 
not too academical and drawing-masterish, although this 
ought hardly to be said to students, for a characteristìc 
style of drawing comes only after having leamed to draw ; 
and yet it is our impression that we ali leam to draw too 
manneredly, and this manner too often is taken as the 
corrcct style ; the drawing is thought by many not to be 
drawing at ali withoutiL What is the remedy ? We should 
say carefiil, but at the sarae Urne rapid sketching — getting 
the character quickly — trying the memory oflen, and 
comparing a sketch done from memory with the originai. 
Passing from the drawing for fresco to designing, the 
design may be complicated or simple in linear form and 
composition, but it must be essentially adapted to a 
simple gamut of colour, It is useless in fresco toattempt 
the qualities of colour attainable with other materials ; 
we must always restrict our colours as much as possible 
to the eanhs ; to colours that will not be affected by 
new lime, and we dwell on this point, because the early 
decay of fresco is often the result of using stale hme — 
which, it is tnie, allows the use of more colours without 
injury, but never makes a permanent surface. The lime 
must have causticity to melt the silica of your fine sand, 
to exudc a siliceous and hard surface over the wall upon 
which it is placed. The painting should be also on a 
mixed plaster of fine sand and lime, made fairly thick to 
dry the more slowly ; and we think that art students 
would have great enjoyment in plainly decorating the 
walis of ordinary houses with simple subjects and com- 
positions, if they would leam to follow a plasterer rapidly 
without much joining, as no doubt the ancients did. 

Take the wall as it is, and on the day it is plastered 
get a man to put a few lines around it, whilst you go 
right to the centre, and paint a friese " du coup," with a 
few outline figures tinted with earths — ochre, bumt ochre, 
the umbres, etc Avoid complexity of colour. Ifwould 
be a good pian to first make trial upon the walIs of 
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some cottage room or twOfor practice. And here it may 
be stated that the beauty of a " fresh " waD is like the 
beauty of the surface of a geranium leaf, it is as velvet, 
«hilst oil and encaustic are as cloth. You must use your 
colours in the simplest forni at once, and strongly avoid 
gtnng over the work twice, as doing so has a tendency 
to produce darkness and to dcstroy luminosity. 

Tempera — distemper or body-colour— are also suited to 
the same woik. This kind of painting can of course be 
done when the wall is dry. The bcst tempera is however 
doue on the dryìng wall, keeping it wet duiing the process 
with water ; the diffìcul^ is to fiud a good mordant. 
Avoid size or glue, and use egg and vinegar, or isin- 
glass, or strong ale, as these are better. Although 
tempera is capable of finish, the mordant is an element 



you will find your best niodels for those studies. It is 
wonderful that some of our great institutions do not 
devote their energies to fresco painting, only for which 
there cansurelybe but one reason for this negtect. From 
oil painting to water colour pictures in frames is of course 
an easy transition, and from water colour pictures in 
frames to cartoons paintcd in water colours for &esco, 
tempera, and glass, ought to be also simple in gradation. 
Water colour copies of fresco originals in litde frames — 
well, let them be nice water colouis pùnted in wcll 
chosen and permanent pigments, and placed in good 
mounts and frames — sell, and they ought tosell; and these 
little pictures are a capital introduction in practice to 
the larger water colours, as one may cali them, fresco 
and tempera, or distemper : the practice of one renders 
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of early decay, which is ever present in a damp climate 
like ours. Wax painting has not so sweet a surface as 
fresco, but it is next best for large work. We had occasion 
to examine a litde while ago the old work in S. Clemente 
at Rome, whtch has the reputation of being done in 
fresco, but which we are almost certain is wax, for the 
Romans eithcr used wax frcely in their murai works, 
or waxed their frescoes and tempera pictures after they 
were finished to ensure their preservation, somewhat in 
the way that the cinquecentists vamished their tempera 
paintings, or as the raediseval tempera has been vamished 
for its better preservation. 

At the present time in England, religious and historicai 
subjects, excepting from a very few men, are limp and 
mawkish ; it Is not in the English school of oil painters 



the others easier. Your designs also for lai^ pictures 
must be done in this way, so that nothing can be better 
for one's prospects than the practice of making sketches 
and designs in water colours, for even if you do not sell 
these, the practice will be like casting your bread upon 
the waters ; nice little copies of the old tempera masters 
dorè in body colour after Crivelli, Mantegna, Fra 
Angelica, etc, etc, would be most excellent practice, 
and such work would command a ready market 

We bave spokea of the manner of drawing cartoons 
for fresco, and bave given our ideas gathered on the 
subject from many good ancient authorities, There are 
of course varieties of styles, and styles developed of a very 
convendonal character ; ali these are good in such work, 
provided they never d^enerate into absolute mannerìsm. 
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Of course cartoons for tempera, water-glass (which is 
not recommended), or encaustic, can ali be transferred to 
the Wall in the same way. The best pian for this purpose 
is to put some dry colour on the back of the cartoon or 
ou the back of a tracing of the cartoon, and go over the 
outUne with a stylus of hard wood or agate. For the 
cartoons for murai work need not be shaded or coloured, 
as after tracing the outline you can work from your small 
drawing and studies ; there is, however, an exception when 
it is desired to try the effect from the cartoon in situ 
before it is executed. 

Cartoons for glass, mosaic, tapestries, etc, require 
much more labour, as in these cases nowadays the 
draughtsman of the cartoon is seldom the executantt>n 
the material, as he generally is in murai painting. He 
is, however, present at ali times, working side by side 
with assistants and pupils, each of whom as far as execu- 
tion goes is nearly an " alter ego," so thoroughly trained 
to the composer's style of working. This is amply 
illustrated in the pupils of the old masters who worked 
with them, even Raphael was Peruginesque, and Giulio 
Romano was Raflaelesque. But we must not in speaking 
of cartoons return too much to the cjiaractex of fresco, 
but in treating of its practice, of course we bave been 
obliged to leave out much detail, considering that study, 
practice and books are ampie for your progress. One 
thing, however, we overlooked, and that is, the reason we 
gave to commence on the walls of small houses ; it is 
this — that although we believe in the durability of fresco, 
it is just as difficult to get that to stand the continuai 
action and reaction of dryness and humidity which is so 
strong on a thick wall, as it is to preserve any material 
under the same conditions, and it is our opinion that 
what we may cali the inhalation and exhalation, is in 
some way as a matter of force related to the thickness 
of the wall. We may remark that plaster ceilings on laths, 
and frescoes generally separated from the main wall and 
its action, by a structure of lath and plaster, for fresco^ 
and slate for other materials, bave endured best 

Mosaic is a material of glass or ceramic ware, the 
mosaic of fine art is glass, ordinarily and in style Roman 
or Venetian. «Many vigorous attempts bave been made 
to re-establish it amongst us, but it seems to take root 
very slowly amongst us on our English soil. Venetians 
of course bave the cheapest labour, the longest ex- 
periences, and the best market, and as yet Englishmen 
bave done the best work in mosaic work in modem 
times; but they bave been competing we fear with a 
sad loss. We are not disposed to like its revival, although 
it has certainly been fairly well rendered to some of our 
English drawings. The modem restorations at S. Mark's 
at Venice no one can admire. If the art were ever re- 
vived bere, we should beat that, as we bave already 
beaten the world in glass Windows. The Italians also bave 
relinquished it for fresco. We are not underrating its 
beauties or its excellencies ; but we think its popular re- 
vival about as probable as the revival of the Ancient 



Greek language. We do not recommend students to do 
more with mosaic than to study the manner of ancient 
examples, in case they may bave to design for it, and be 
ready — that is ali ; it will not really endure in our climate, 
as it was expected. Tiles are even worse than mosaic, 
and excepting for domestic decoration or garden wall 
oraamentation, ali we bave seen are very unsatisfactoiy ; 
in fact, ali those appliances fixed to the wall by means 
of cement, are only as durahk as the cemmt that fìxes 
them, and we ask, Will not the humidity or any other 
cause of destraction bave the same effect on the destruc- 
tion of these, as on painting. At any rate, the demand to 
any extent for these things seems too improbable to 
require more than a passing waming to those who con- 
template embarking in them. 
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« A SPECTACLE for the gods" in these days is an 
jf\ artist of the old Fine Art School who, finding 
bis portraiture and historical occupation gone, 
would adapt himself to Industriai Art requirements. The 
thirty or forty years that bave elapsed since he drew from 
the Antique in the Roys^ Academy and studied old 
Masters in Italy bave brought him nearer and nearer to 
many facts conceming bis chances in life, while he has 
the crushing knowledge that Money is the gauge of Art, 
as of almost ali other things, in this country. Romance, 
Zeal, Aspiration, Self-importance, ali that in bis younger 
days were fascinations and realities wherein he lived and 
trusted, bave become phantoms, and in bis opinion his life 
has been sacrificed to the inappreciation of Art on the 
part of his countrymen. That he, trained to paint his- 
torical pictures, should be a designer of omament for a 
manufacturer, and compelled to produce such work as the 
multitude will pay for, is to his conscience cruelty. He 
is a curious product of our British Art School in its 
infancy and of the dilettante who, until recently, dictated 
the laws and conditions of Art to a limited public. That 
he is not a successful designer of omament is inevitable ; 
that he is altogether a most unfortunate result — costly, 
untractable, unteachable, opinionated, and eccentrìc in 
taste although clever as a draughtsman, are obvious 
defects which considerably test the patience of those who 
bave transactions with him. Only a minimum d^ree of 
hope is there that he will be of service to this generation ; 
and a fortunate thing will it be if the next generation is 
not troubled with producers of his dass. 

It does not follow, nor is it now assumed, that he is 
only a mediocrity, or a failure through some defect of 
character or neglect of opportunity : he may be regaided, 
and we now consider him simply as the result of such 
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An-teaching and encouragement as this country was, 
one dme, content wlth. With htm as an example, it 
appears desirable that in the educadon of students at the 
presene tìme every avatlable means ahould be employed 
for putting an end to the exìstence of artists of his type. 
Tbey should be as persistently diaabused of their con- 
ceits in the future as they have been upheld therein in 
tbepasL 

Managing committees and masters of Government 
Schools of Art, uncertain as to the purpose or greater 



continue the fostering of more uselcss artists. The intro- 
duction of sounder views and tendendes is a troublesome 
and apparently disheartcning task, not to be attempted 
now, it wlll be urged, by any committees, as it is a work 
to be accomplished by tìme and expericnce. "There 
are not six men in this country," said Lord Derby at 
Liverpool the oCher day, " qualifìed to speak authorìta- 
tively upon art" And so, from Lord Derby down to the 
more humble of pessìmist picture-dealeis, the same story 
is repeated, as though there were no facts, no laws, to be 
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usefulness of the institutions under their control, should 
have no hesitation whatever as to their paramount duty 
of enforcing upon students the broad distinction between 
Industriai and Fine Art — art marketable and art specula- 
tive, Neglect of this duty is allowing the seeds of 
mischief to be sown in the young student mind, for the 
rearing of sorrowfiil disappointments and repioaches 
hereaftei. It would not be difilcult to point out certain 
prorincial govenunent schools wherein the feeling and 
tendendes of the nutsters and managing committees are 
most unsound upon tìiis elementary point, and hkely to 



ascertained ; and those functions of the human mind 
wherefrom Art, to idle observers, mysteriously exudes to 
please and mystily those interested, were functions as 
inscrutable as those of Faith. 

It is time this shelving upon accident and mystery 
ceased, and that such facts and conditìons as practically 
exist received attentìon. From one estreme to anothcr 
is a long and not often a wise Step : in this case it may 
be a step towards the right one, Hitherto the idea of 
Alt has been associated with Genius, and the British 
public have been unable to grapple wìth it : assodate 
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Art with Money, regard it as a mercantile commodity, 
and British instincts and sound sense will speedily com- 
prehend its purport and respect it like Bank of England 
notes and scrip. 

To the dilettante of the old School this association will 
be shocking ; nevertheless, it is a question whether Art 
can be aided in any^more effectual manner than by esta- 
blishing it as a mercantile commodity on a money basis 
of value ? It is so established, already, in an unrecognised 
degree. Bad Art will destroy the value of good Gold, 
while good Art enhances the value of the Iron-founder's 
pigs and scrap, and sells day for far more than its weight 
in sovereigns. The taste and handicraft in the service of 
the Iron-founder and the Potter confer infinitely more 
benefits upon mankind in general than they would had 
they been engaged upon cabinet paintings or marble 
statuettes ; bought and hidden as paintings and statuettes 
are in these days. Upon the former work an artist*s 
means of existence are ensured and the work itself is 
enjoyable ; in the latter, existence is a speculative matter, 
and the work may cause regret and pain. The work of 
a man of exceptional ability may sometimes be its own 
reward, whether bought or unbought ; when it is its own 
reward and of great excellence, it is work that an indi- 
viduai artist should bave the fortìtude to accomplish, be 
its fate what it may. Yet the fact that individuai artists 
should exercise their undoubted genius makes no mie for 
the course to be adopted in Government Schools; nor 
does it establish a prìnciple whereby artists in general 
will contribute to the common prosperity or fulfìl vtheir 
own duties. Broadly speaking, the conditions whereon 
Art should be studied by students at the expense of the 
State, by students at their own expense, and by crìtics 
who appraise, applaud, or condemn, should be primarily 
with a view to its marketable money value. 

On that basis the public understand Art They have 
a lively perception of its money value. They tolerate 
and pay cheerfully for what is reasonably costly. At the 
same time, they withdraw the moment they discover there 
is a fictitious forcing of prices in the sale of works they 
coUect j their respect is not increased for an artist who 
asks enormous sums for bis productions ; and they prefer 
to seciu'e the work of a less applauded man and compare 
it, to the discredit of extravagantly-paid-for productions. 
Within living memory, no unexpected exposure, mercantile 
collapse, or other untoward financial event has given such 
a universa! shock to the public conscience as that sus- 
tained and expressed when the announcement was made 
that over ten thousand pounds had been paid for a portrait 
painted by Gainsborough ! 

Rememberìng the feeling excited by that transaction, 
he will be more than ordinanly bold who denies that the 
public are interested in Art, or questions the propriety of 
brìnging the public mind to its higher consideration from 
a money stand-point 

Consider also what money is now doing for Art of ali 
kinds. There is good in ali Art that is reaL So long as 



the forms and colours of Nature are appreciated, there 
can be no censure cast upon those who set up Art in the 
public streets or lock it within their dwellings, as Nature 
hides beauties in thousandfold from common view. There 
are degrees of benefit in Art, as there are qualities. With- 
out considering whether degrees or qualities of Fine or 
Industriai Art afe the more excellent and precious, it is 
sufficient to know there are qualities in Industriai Art 
producing effects of which little heed is taken although 
they are unconsciously felt. 

Wherein is the charm of Bond Street, Regent, Oxford 
and other West-end Streets ; of the north side of Princes 
Street in Edinburgh, and of certain streets in other towns? 
The treasures of the Royal Academy Exhibition are not 
displayed in Bond Street, or those of the Royal Scottish 
Academy in Princes Street Paintings are there, but the 
charm of these places does not flow from the few paint- 
ings ; it is diffused by the endless objects of Industriai 
Art displayed in the shop-windows. That Art is not 
degraded by the ideas of wealth which are instinctively 
associated with it in those thoroughfares ; Art and Wealth 
there are compatibilities, truthfuUy and by right associated. 
Go from those places to the large money-making towns. 
Select Manchester. Manchester claims to be an Art- 
centre, and to be the first of provincial cities in a money- 
making capacity. What do we find there in the form of 
every-day, or what is distinctively known in this journal 
as Industriai^ Art ? Less evidences in its whole miles of 
streets than there are in fifty lineai yards of Bond Street 
There are leading streets in Manchester and Salford 
wherein the goods displayed for sale, in quality and mode 
of display, make the mind dejected and sick. To speak, 
in such a place, of an Art-centre, of thousands of pounds 
paid for single paintings, of Fine Art and locai patronage 
of British artists, merely creates an impression that Money 
may debauch Art, and will debauch it That which is 
locked up and paid for is not very important while so 
little is for sale to the money-making population for 
common use. The alliance between Art and Wealth in 
Manchester can only be ephemeral; it should not be 
regarded by a student as an indication of the patronage 
and encouragement he has to expect^ as it is no indication 
of an appreciation of Fine Art, and what money basis it 
has is a false one. 

Another illustration of Art upon a money basis may 
be found in much maligned, and of old, nick-named, 
Birmingham. There, Industriai Art has one of its chief 
houses in this country. It thrives because it is made 
purely commercial; tìie commercial element being so 
powerfiil a support, that possibly no other town in the 
world could produce for an immediate demand so much 
good Art of many kinds as Birmingham could supply at 
any moment out of ber own resources. This is not far 
from being an incontestable truth. Nevertheless, pro- 
claimed upon the house-top at home, circulated among 
the centres of rivai industries abroad, Birmingham would 
not be pricked with conceit or exhibit any artistic vagary 
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on Art topics are among the means employed by the 
Liverpool Art-club to bring a knowledge of Art to the 
public The recreation is agreeable, no doubt, and a plea- 
sant change from a " Gentleman's Concert." We do not 
suppose the Liverpool gentlemen contemplate their club 
proceedings will be of more scrvice in introducing un- 
known artists, than concerts for the performance of standard 
music would be in bringing out well-known composers. 
No great harm is done by them, while the good is some- 
what inconsiderable. The replygivenat a recent meeting 
of their chib by Lord Sandon implies that it was necessary 
to impress upon their numbers the undesirabllity of State 
patronage of Art. The Liverpool ladder is planted upon 



in its pride of success, for ihose who bave made Art what 
it ig there, know the diflìculties they have had, and others 
now standing in the way of progress. Give us certain 
power, they would say, and we can hold our own against 
the world ; but they would confess the handicraft now 
engaged is not equal to the mind employing iL There 
will be none of the old nonsensical British traditions con- 
ceraing artists as "unappreciated men," advanced as pleas 
m Birmingham. Art there is business, transacted under 
the eyes of the world. It keeps the banking houses 
«nployed, and illustrates what may be done upon the 
ladder when the bottom is planted firmly in the workshop. 
The State should locate Art at the top of the ladder, is 
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a cty heard in other quarters nowadays. It has recently 
been heard in Liverpool, another " Art-centre," 

IJverpool, by the proceedings of its corporation, its 
Art-dub, and in other ways, gives frequent expressions of 
optoion, and there appears to be a stiong feeling in the 
town that great corporate efibrts should be made for the 
ncouragement of the most rare and high forms of Art. 
Considerably in advance of ali that Manchester or any 
other town entertains are the views discussed . in Liver- 
pool They are not practical efforts like those of 
Binnin^iam ; the ladder in Liverpool is not planted in 
tbevoHLshop. Social gatherings in a club-house, dinners 
lo artists of repotation, after-dinner speeches and papers 



the public treasuries, imperiai and locai. As becoraes a 
wealthy merchant community, nothing less than grand 
productions will satisly it We bear, accordingly, of 
proposals for Art of a monumentai character in public 
places, and see the latest valuable result of those proposals 
in the Fine Art Gallery given to the town by the Mayor, 
Colonel Walker. Another member of the corporation 
has ofTered at his own cost to place a mosaic picture, or 
fresco, on a wall of the council cbamber, and other donors 
live in the esteeni of the Liverpool public, Liverpool 
sent Gibson to Rome and gave him commissions. More 
recently it has contributed, with another place, towards a 
similar service to Mr. Wairington Wood, who, origìnally 
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an architectural carver io the adjoining town of Waning- 
ton, is now a sculptor in Rome. Admirable things to do 
are many of those done by Liverpool ; possibly do greater 
good to high Art could be done than that of sending to 
Rome, 01 on ArtHavel, and commissioning, promising 
young men. More management of that kind is preciaely 
what is needed. Yet it is only by those who have clear 
conceptions of what is " Fine Art " and what " Industriai 
Art," that sudi encouragement should be given. Especially 
should they consìder whether an artist who can produce 
every-day, or Industriai Art, is not of equal value to his 
generation with the artist who executes Art for galleries, 
or statues Iike that of Str Robert Peel by Gibson, in 



certain. Bridsh dilettantism will pìn its judgment and 
culture on LiverpooL In limited circles of painteis and 
dealeis, Manchester will be told the great thing of ali is 
to have a ready market where good Art will find pur- 
chasers, and in that respect Manchester does its duty 
and sets an example. 

The reply to the above query cannot be given by any 
of these. It will be given in tìie lives of the thousands 
of Art-students of the present time — those whom the 
State is now teaching,and those in the studios and atelier» 
of artists and tnanufactuiers. By Art they must live, and 
the sooner they analyse its money aspect and make their 
choice the better for them. The future is coming to tbem 
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WestminsterAbbey? The views of Fine Art in Liverpool, 
high and theorctical as they are, propounded also with 
the traditional retìcence upon the money element, are 
ncvertheless dependent upon money considerations. 
Open the public treasurìes, thereby make the demand for 
high Art, and high Art will come, is, in broad summary, 
the Liverpool theory. 

Is it from such conditions, in Liverpool, in Manchester, 
or in Binningham— excluding those of London for more 
fair comparison — that the real growth of Art in this 
country will be possible ? firìtish insdnct and business 
capacity will reply that in the conditions of Birmingham, 
where Art makes money, the chances of success are more 
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as they prepare it Excellence in their work alone will 
make their lives profitable, but there will be no profit 
unless there is a demand. Whether it ìs offensive and 
intolerable to pin Art on Money considerations or not, 
the artist whose Fine Art will not sell, can only be an 
amateur, and his Industriai Art for wUcb no market can 
be found must terminate in " a lamenCation," as truly as 
the iron of the unskilful blacksmith, whicb, growing less 
and less in his attempts to mould it, will make neither 
horse-shoe, donkey-shoe, staple, nor tenpenay nail, and 
finally, going out of sight in the water, makes "a hias !" 
and so end. 
Art, though a seductive friend, is a tyiannica) master. 
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I. L'OretTArgent. Vwh. Simonin. Paris. Hachette 
et Cie. 1877. 

a. Gold : or Legai Regulations for the Standard of Gold 
and Silver Wares in different Coutttries efthe World. 
Translaled from thework of Arthur von Studnitz 
by Mrs. Brewer; with notes and additions by 
Edwin W. Streeter, Chatto and Windus. 1877. 

3. TTte Taxation of Silver Piate constdered as ObstrucHve 
to Art Progress, and as an Jnsurmountable Obstacle te 
Te^hnkal Education in its Application to SilversmitAs' 
Work. By Ed. J. Watherston, A Paper read 
at the Social Science Congress, Aberdeen, 1877. 

MSIMONIN, io an interesting volume, gives the 
result of his observations and experience as a 
miner in North America, He has popularìsed 
the subject in order that the unscientific leader may be 
induced to lead his memoir ; and although he plunges at 
once into his subject by introducing us to the first pioneei 
of the gold and silver regions of North-West America, 
and only lightly touches upon the ancìent htstoiy of the 
precious metais as he appioaches the conclusion of his 
very interesting little volume, he satisfìes us by his neatly 
written memoir, that he has mastered ali the details of 
the histoiy of the goldsmiths' art from the earliest times, 
seelcing in Egyptian rccords and the histories of Greece 
and Rome for such indicatious of the occasionai fluctu- 
ations of the values of the precious metais, and fixing with 
some degree of certainty the relative value of silver and 
gold coinage at various epochs. The book contains many 
channing illustrations of famous works of antiquity, no- 
tably an amphora in silver repoussé work of eìther Greek 
or Roman origin of the time of the emperor Augustus 
(B.a 30), representing on its surface scenes from the 
Trojan War. This fine work of art was discovered near 
to Bemay (Eure), with a number of others of a like cha- 
racter, bow preserved in the Paris National Library. 
There is also a good engraving of a great silver-wrought 



lelìquary, gold-encrusted, being German work of the 
fifleenth century. We hope to give copies of them in a 
future number. 

Mr. Streeter's work is directed to the more ìmportant 
inquiry lespecting the value of hall-marked articles of 
gold. His argument is that ali gold, worked into articles 
of luxury, should be at least of the standard known as 18- 
carat gold. This should be the material, and this alone, 
out of which eveiy aitistic production in the precious 
metal should be &amed, so that gold objects sold as such, 
having a greater amount of alloy of some baser metal, 
should be refused a hall-maik and the manuiacturer tefl 
liable to indictment for fraudulent trading. If a jeweller 
or goldsmith " desires to sell works of art which he deenas 
to bave a higher value tban the material of which they 
are made, let bim mark them with his own name, state 
the value of the composite matter (the carat value), and 
trust to his genius for the sale, and not to the falsehood 
of a cunning imitation of the hall-mark." Trade, 
under such cooditions, he says, "would be less liable to 
ultimate loss from fraudulent appearances, and competi- 
tion would be absolutely freed trom injuHous conditions 
and fine art in metal work might be expected to rcvive." 

It is this lattei observadon which brings us to the con- 
sideratìon of the suggestions thrown out by Mr. Edward 
J. Watherston, who has devoted much time and thought 
to the subject of hall-marked silver ; and being a pracdcal 
member of the craft, who desires to see it relieved from the 
depressing conditions under which it at present labours, 
he deserves to be heard with the most serious attention. 
We have read with interest of the many curious expedients 
ministers of state were fiùn to lesort to in the early part 
of this centuiy in order to keep their exchequer, in war 
time, moderately provided. "Hearth money" and the 
" window tax " were amongst the more obviously un- 
justifìable means of raising the funds urgently demanded 
for defrayìng war expenses. No time was lost, however, 
in removìng such obnoxious taxes the moment the ui^ent 




necessity for their imposition was removed; but a six- 
penny tax on every ounce of Silver, imposed in 1719 to 
pay for the Spanish war, was only repealed some forty 
years later, when it was found that its continuance had a 
serìons effect upon the silversmith's industry. The 
American war in 1784 revived the tax on silver, which 
expanded in a few years to one shilling per ounce, and in 
1804 it became a tax of fifteen pence. In 1815 it was 
raised to one-and-sixpence per ounce, at which level it 
has remained ever since. The author points out that 
sincé the free trade agitation more than twelve hundred 
articles of txade have escaped from taxation ; every trade 
in tum has slipped through the meshes of the public 
tax-coUectors' too finely woven net, whilst gold and Silver, 
ahnost alone, have been too ponderous to escape, and 
remain, even at the present time, subject to the old war 
tax of 18 15, for reasons which are hardly capable of 
eluddation. A quarter of a century ago electro-plated 
goods carne into the market, and, being altogether free 
from taxation, have steadily grown in public favour. The 
question one naturally asks at this stage is, why has the 
tax been retained ? The answer is twofold It is easy 
of collection, and manufacturers are interested in its 
continuance. The Goldsmiths* Company collect ;£'44,o9 1 
per annum ; on an average of fifleen years, they receive 
one per cent for coDection ; whilst to the trader a rebate 
of threepence an ounce is allowed upon unfinished Silver. 
Thus *^ the more nearly the Silver is finished the less the 
loss after marking;" so that upon an annual trade of 
120,000 ounces there is secured a profit to the manu- 
fecturcr, upon the duty alone, of ;^iooo a year. To the 
argument used by the manufacturers of piate against the 
removal of the duty on Silver, that the compensation 
required from the govemment for loss through existing 
hall-marked silver goods at present in stock would be 
more than any Chancellor of the Exchequer would allow, 
Mr. Watherston declares from authority equally accurate, 
with every other well authenticated statement put forth 
by him, that a sum of ;£'ioo,ooo would be ampie for the 
purpose. To the inquiry, what would be the gain to the 
public if thisjtrade tax were rescinded, the writer has a 
carefiil array of facts to satisfy the impartial reader, 
besides the excessive price charged to the public to cover 
the tax. The profit of the manufacturer and the retailer 
are the considerations with which we are more directly 
concernei We quote the proofs brought fbrward to show 
how the tax is obstructive to art progress : — 

" A visit to South Kensington would at once illustrate 
the tnith of the proposition. Here we find scores of 
stndents whose object it is to work into the several 
branches of trade. 

^ A glance at the schools will suffice to show the great 
prcference given by the students to those trades which 
are hampered by no restrictions, such as carpets, fumi- 
ture, decoration, curtams, paper-hangings, brasswork, 
fenders, mechanical engineering, anything, indeed, but 
to the Silver trade 1 And why? — ^because the Silver 



trade, being taxed, and consequently confìned within the 
narrowest possible limits (the whole trade of the United 
Kingdom not amounting to more than ;£'4oo,ooo a year), 
offers no temptation to artists to adopt it as a profession. 
It is not the nature of a declining trade to attract labour 
or capital to it ; whereas, the trades above named not 
only attract laboiu: and capital to themselves, but ofier 
the very highest rewards to artists of eminence for their 
successful development 

'' Sixty thousand pounds a year is an excessive estimate 
of the aggregate nett profits of ali the manufacturers of 
silver-plate in the United Kingdom, obviously proving 
the impossibility of high salaries being given to artists. 
How different is the state of things in America, where 
one manufacturer giving employment to eight hundred 
hands works up, annually, more silver than ali the 
British silversmiths put together ! It may be added that 
bis goods are of highly artistic excellence, finding a ready 
sale in ali parts of the continent 

'' With reference to technical education, it is manifest 
that no scheme, however wisely devised, can benefit the 
Silver trade until the tax is abolished. 

** In the first place, for so unremunerative a trade, no 
one will care to be technically educated. 

''Secondly, inasmuch as every scheme must include 
theory and practice, it is plain that so long as the tax 
exists, there must be a serious hindrance to the work of 
education. So long as a law remains in force that, before 
an article is put together, almost in its rough state, it 
must be sent to hall and a duty of fìx>m 12^ to 20 per 
cent be paid upon it, it is useless to talk about technical 
education for the silversmith. The difficulties are, in 
point of fact, insurmountable. I apprehend that the first 
part of any scheme of education for the silver^ith would 
be * research.' First, find out what good work. has been 
done in times past by reference to the museums of Italy, 
Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, the Louvre, and the 
Hotel Cluny, where masterpieces of art are to be found, 
reproductions of many of which may be seen at the 
South Kensington Museum. It is lamentable to consider 
the extent to which the art of the silversmith has de- 
generated in this country since the fourteenth century, at 
which period England was pre-eminent in the production 
of Silver piate. 

'^I find the following statement in De Lasteyries' 
BibliotKèque des MerveilUs : — *Nul doute que l'orfé- 
vrerie anglaise du quatorzième siècle n'eùt une réelle 
valeur d'art, car nous la voyons recherchée méme en 
France, oh plusieurs pièces de cette provenance figurent 
parmi les innombrables richesses que renfermait le tr&or 
de nos rois. Dans l'inventaire de Charles V se trouve 
un fermali émaillé qu'il avait lui-méme rapporté d'Angle- 
terre, et dans celui de Charles VI une aiguière, ainsi 
qu'un grand gobelet à pied et couvert, tous deux en or 
émaillé que Henry IV (de Lancastre) lui avait donnés.' 

'' To emulate these works should be the aim of the 
artistic silversmith. A knowledge of drawing, geometry. 
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and chemistry we must assume to have been acquired by 
the student. It is satisfactory to note that as recently as 
June 1876 there were upwards of 7S,ooo children being 
taught drawing in the London Board schools. Lectures 
must be delivered upon such subjects as mythology, 
archaeology, botany, and chemistry with a view to 
enamelling and combination of colours. Modelling must 
be taught by an experienced professor. Then follow 
allo3àng, melting, flatting, hammering, casting, chasing, 
engraving, polishing, bumishing, colouring, and finishing. 
Nothing in the shape of taxation should be allowed to 
interfere with the freedom of the school. 

"Upon these grounds I eamestly hope that in the 
interests of commerce and of art this unjust and impohtic 
tax may shortly be abolished." 

Fractical Lessons in Painting on China^ Porcelaitty 
EarthemoarCy Fàience^ and EnatncL £y Madame 
LA Baronne Delamardelle, Professor, and M. F. 
GoupiL, Pupil of Horace Vemet Translated from 
the French by Gustave A. Bouvier. Lechertier, 
Barbe, and Co. 

The Second Exhibition of Painted China, noticedby us 
a little while ago, attested the great popularity amongst 
artists and amateurs of this elegant accomplishment 
The want of a really practical handbook is often left un- 
supplied through fear that the book supposed to contain 
the proflfered advice may be like too many of its kind, 
a mere catchpenny written by some altogether inex- 
perienced hand. But this little memoir may be con- 
fidently relied upon for supplying ali that the beginner 
may need to know when setting out bent on acquiring 
simple and at the same time practical instructions. Of 
course, it is possible to bring no artistic ability to the 
work, and in that case no great results may be hoped 
for. When, after every technical detail has been acquired, 
so far as treatment of materials is concemed, if there is 
any lack of artistic genius on the part of the operator, it 
is a pity that the experimental efforts should be com- 
pleted by "buming in" such crude unfinished work. 
There are principles in art which must be, in some 
measure, understóod before venturing to perpetuate work 
of this kind, and we strongly recommend the Constant 
use of water-colours upon china or porcelain surfaces^ 
before the amateur commences to use the pigments used 
for permanent work. When the student has acquired an 
easy facility of brush work which will bear examination, 
then will be the time to lay to heart the instruction so 
ably given by the distinguished authoress, whose work has 
been so clearly put before English readers by Lechertier, 
Barbe, and Co. 

Art Needlework, A Guide to Embroidcry in Crewels, 
Silks, Appliques, àf*c. Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 1877. 

The work contains a sketch of the history of em- 
broidery, an account of the materials and implements 
used, the method of tracing and transferring, a chapter 



on colour and design, and one on pattems. At 
starting, the writer points out that the Berlin work of 
former years is now supplanted in ladies' esteem by 
crewels, and the old-fashioned cross and tent stitches 
.are ousted by the older method adopted by the workers 
of tapestries, once more revived. Crewel is in advance 
of Berlin wool work, inasmuch as the one requires more 
taste and refìnement, more brain work, in fact, than the 
other, where the stitches were methodically laid down m 
the coloured pattern. But it is in this matter of design 
that our amateur artist fails altogether; for when left to 
her own devices, the crewel worker is capable of com- 
mitting the most wanton outrages on good taste ; and 
whilst the author takes little account of what he is pleased 
to cali the " minor matters " of detail, we are forced to 
contend that it is in the minor details the most evident 
failures are made, evident especially at the £xhibition of 
Needlework at South Kensington. It is a fact that, 
trivial as needlework decorations may seem to the un- 
initiated, the necessity for culture and a mastery over the 
technical details of work of this kind is much more 
needed than the many will allow. 

The historical part of the subject is rather meagre ; a 
few dry details taken at random are made to serve the 
purpose of an introduction. It is not until we aie feirly 
engaged in the subject that we begin to perceive how 
accurate and sound is the knowledge possessed and im- 
parted by the writer. Whilst it is admitted that the woirk 
done in convents, and in trade ateliers^ "is always 
superior to amateur work done at home, the reason is not 
far to see, because at home there is neither the daily 
application nor the steady perseverance which are alwa3rs 
needed to make the peifect artist" In the chapter on 
materials, we are surprised to fìnd that "the fabrics 
suitable for embroidery are not very numerous, and with 
very few exceptions are exactly similar to those that were 
in use centuries ago." Linen, round towelling, and 
" crash," or grey linen, are the most affected at the present 
time for crewels ; but our readers need not be reminded 
that the embroidered kerchief whose loss Othello so 
deeply deplored was of more valuable stuff ; or of the 
embroidered robe constructed by Dejanira for the de- 
struction of her faithless lover, or even of the fine table 
nappery described by Lady Montagne as being used by 
her Turkish hostess, in 1711, at Stamboul. "The piece 
of luxury which grieved my eyes," says that ingenious 
writer, " was the table-cloth and napkins, which were ali 
tiffany, embroidered in silk and gold, in the finest manner, 
in naturai flowers. It was with the utmost regret that I 
made use of these costly embroidered napkins, which were 
as finely wrought as the finest handkerchiefis that ever 
came out of this country. You may be sure that they were 
entirely spoiled before diimer was over. After dinner, 
water was brought in gold basins, and towels of the same 
kind with the napkins, which I very unwillingly wipcd 
my hands upon. Tis a great part of the business of the 
older slaves to take care of the younger girls, to leam 
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tbem to embioider, and to serve them with ali the care 
bestowed upon the cbildren of the Turkish &mily." 

It is a pteasure to see the growing tendency of writers 
oa art mdustries advocating the proprìety of copying 
Japacese art in embroidery ; the skill of the Japanese is 



School of Art Neediework Exhitntion in the spring of 
this year. Great sprawling lines, meanìng nothing, but 
evidently intcnded to represent quaìnt stems of reeds, 
only succeeded in simulating the appearance of badly 
repaired, irregular rents in the woven material they weie 
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eveifwhete admitted, but the ait by which a Urge 
sdriitce is made to appear quite full of a design, when 
cven only a very few touches are expended upon the 
mirii, is the veiy essence of the art in which our amateurs 
Èli lamentably. This was seen in many poor imitations 
of Japanese and other Orientai work at the Kensington 



intended to decorate. The elegant proportions of the 
scveral parts of a Japanese design cannot be understood 
without study, although the effect produced by the 
accompUshed artists themselves is readily accepted as 
most agreeable to the eyes of even the most inex- 
perienced on-looker. It is therefore absolutely inciimbent 
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OD every worker in crewel or any of the other fonns qf 
embroidery to go through a padent course of geometry, 
and the nidiments of the art of diawing sìmple forms of 
naturai objects correcdy. As we have no school in 
England where ihe piinciples of design based upon the 
more correct teaching of the Japanese may he acquired, 
it mìght fae well for our amateurs to pracdse contìnually 
drawing front small sprays of elegant foliage, wìth a 
bnish filled with colour, untìi they acquire that freedom 
of hand which is the basis of ali progress in this form 
of design. 



r865-i87o. The origin of these stations does not date 
back eather than the fifteenth centuiy; the legend of 
their or^in is that " a citizen of Niimberg, on his return 
from Jenisaiem in 1477, resolved to erect 'statìons'at 
certa] n distances in the streets, on a scale that would 
represent the actual posidons in Jerusalem. Unable to 
fix these distances with anything like predsion, he re- 
tuined to Jerusalem to take accurate measuiements, and 
ten years later he commissioned Adam Kiait, the sculptor, 
to Eupply the proper marbles. The iirst station was 
inserted in the wall of his house, and the remains of 
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T%e Way e/the Cross. By N. H. F. Westlake, F.S.A. 
Bums and Oates. 1877. 
The authoT and ardst, Mr. Westlake, has reproduced, 
in two sizes, copies of his fine originals in the 
Church of SL Francis of Assisi at Notdng Hill The 
smaller edidon contains, besides the drawings, appropriate 
prayers derived from the CaUsU PaltnOum. The 
drawings are reductìons of the cartoons, the first eiier 
designed for the purpose in this country, in the years 



these sculptures (casts of some are to be found at Ken- 
sington Museum) testify, at the presant day, to the abili^ 
of the ardst" 

The series of drawings remind one of the art of Albert 
Durer. The figures, few in number, aie admirably posed 
to assist the devotìonal feehng they are intended to 
incite. There is a total absence of background or excess 
of decorative accessories, and the work generally is quite 
equal to thè finest of the most recent productions of this 
accomplished artist 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 



MR, CORNELIUS has recently produced an cnamel 
which may be applicd with a bnish, in the same 
manner as a varnish. His orìginal enamel has 
been nsed on the wood-work of the saloons and the metal 
shafting of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh's steam yacht 
ihe GaUUai; on the Trinity House vessel the Btaeon; on 
the two guns taken by Lord Nelson in iSoi, and the 
ebony wood fittings of the museura at the Royal Naval 
College; on scagliola woik at 9, Mindng Lane; on 
vcN)d-work and paìnted walls at the City Club, Ludgate 
Cinnis ; on Whitbum's xylographic decorations ; by 
coach-builders ; by Mr. Kershaw, of Baker Street, and 
other well-known West-end decorators, and on photo- 
graphs and paper-hangings. In ali these instances the 
eoamel has been applied with a lubber in a similar 
manner to French-polish, the work produced being 
chcaper, more diirable, and in every way equal in effect 
to the best French polishing, as well as being unifonnly 
good, no matter what the material operated on — wood, 
metal, scagliola, photograph, or paper. It has also 
been found to withstand the effects of sea atmosphere 
and salt water, neither hot nor ordinary cold water 
aSéctingit 

Its one disadvantage for some purposes has been the 
labour reqnired in rubbing or polishing, the material 
itself being not dear or wastefiil in the quantity requìred. 
Mr. Cornelius has now modified his production, and 
manufactures an enamel which can be applied in the 
same manner as a varnish, with a brush. The appear- 
ance is remarkably good, and we believe our readers, 
who know the practical value of a good article of this 
class, would do well to give it a triaL It dries veiy 
rapidly, It will not crack, blister, or "sink in;" nor 
will it— judging frora the enamel which has stood the 
test — become discoloured by exposuie to the atmosphere, 
The secret of its value is that the amber of which it is 
mannfactured is "nm" cold. In other vamishes and 
enamels the gums are " run " by beat, whereby some of 
their viitoes escape, being evaporated; Mr. Cornelius 
cUinis that no such escape is possible in his method. 
We havc tested the practical application of both the 
enamel (òr polishing and that for brush-work, and are so 



well satisfied that we do not hesitate to recommend it on 
its merits. It will be found a boon to Industriai Artists. 

The Wooton Cabinet Secre- 
taire is leally a very admirable 
writing-table, surrounded with 
every requisite for literary worki 
or the general purposes of a 
household. The business man, 
ìf called away from his desk, can 
dose up and secure with look 
and key any work he may he engaged upon without a 
moment's delay, Hundreds of places in the thickness of 
the doors and body of the cabinet are provided for storing 
documenta, ledgers, account books and stationery ; bere 
are shelves for a smail Ubrary of books of reference ; bere 
are drawers of sizes to suit every want, and pigeon-holes for 
thousands of letters and business documents. A fiat key of 
most ingenious construction secures ali the apaitments and 
drawers in the cabinet, which occupies but very trifling 
floor space. The style of these cabinets will recommend 
them to people of taste. The convenience is fully 
attested by the numerous letters of commendation the 
manufacturers bave already received, and people living 
at a distance, in the colonies and abroad, can do no 
better than provìde themselves with a Wooton Secretaire. 

An improved gas-heating smoothing-iron has been 
patented by Mr. Petherick. The gas is conveyed through 
the handle of the box iron, where it is assodated with 
ordinaiy air for the better economy of the gas by means 
of an elaslic tube and a Bunsen bumer; the beat is 
distributed from a number of small jets in the interior of 
the box. If the laundry-maids, who are proverbially 
opposed to ali improvements madc on their behalt will 
only consent to adopt this great improvement, the gain 
will amply repay them for any sacrifice they will feel 
constrained to make by the admissioa of so great a 
novdty. 

SoAP Manufacturers will find it to their advaatage 
to use findy ground sawdust as a detergent instead of 
the usuai materiais used hitherto. It is said that a 
saving of one-third of the soap is gwned ; there is less 
soda, and the soap is better made. The analysis by the 
new method gives grease 44%, soda 6%, wood glycerine 
colouring matter 10%, water 40%. 
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NOTES. 



Of painted imita- 

TIOMS of naturai wood 

there is no limit in house 

decoration, fram the old- 

fashioned and nowhappily 

almost obsolete work of 

the conventional house- 

painter to the highest and 

most refÌDed copies of 

choice foreign timber, 

which raise the labour 

bestowed upon the work 

to the dignity of art pro- 

perly so called. Of aU 

pattems oak — being the 

most endurìng as well as 

the most faniiliar — is 

generally selected. 

Yet in oak graining therc are wide differences of opinion as 

to treatment, if we are to judge by our every-day expcrìence \ 

and, considerìng the ease with which the fìnest oak effecls 

may be produced, it is to be regretted that more care is not 

bestowed upon even the commonest objects so treated. 

Usually the decorator, after he has prepared the painted 
surface, secundum artem, proceeds to pass over his work a 
comb, removing some of the colourìng matter, to display the 
lighter colour beneath, and heaping it up in places, produces 
every gradation of depth he may require, from yellow to dark 
brown. Me trusts Io his ha^te asd the varnish bnish to 
satisfy every requirement, utterly indìfferent to success or 
failurc so far as the design is concemed. 

We saw lately some specimens of oak so exactly represented 
in colour, grain, and texture, we were fairly deceived by the 
geeming genuineness of the material, the short, broken, and 
yet boldly defìned lines or pores, as the vertlcsl sectlons of 
the meduUaty rays are calIed, such as we see in rosc-wood, 
mahogany, teak-wood, walnut, bay-wood, &c., were so ad- 
mirably rendered that it is to these novel effccts we attribute 
the success of the imitation. These porcs or Lnes are easily 
produced by means of over-combing rollers chai^ed with 
colour, which are passed over the work at the proper stage. 
These rollers can be procured of Messrs. Brodie and 
Middleton, Artists' Colouimen, Long Acre. 

The Martin Ware dtsplayed in the show rooms of 
Messrs. Martin of Brownlow Street, contains niany hundfeds 
of hand-wrought designs in glazed pottety of a rare chaTaaer 
lòr beauty, comparing well with other establishments of the 
same kind. Thìs ware, beautiful in colour, displays the 
greatest fertility of invention in the subjects and pattems 
selected. Every article shows the most painstaking care in 
its production, and the prìces are most reasonable. Massive 
objects suitable for the decoration of brickwork in walls or 
terraces, havìng texture and glazc of a quality to harnionisc 
well with their surroundings, choice beakers for Use or de- 
coration, vases of great siie aiid dassic form, and nutnberless 
smaU objects, each perfect as works of art. As we stand 
and admire the varied subjects we marvel that amateurs 
bave not given more attention to this elegant art, in our 
opinion as attractive as painting on china or crewel-work. 
Tbere would be no difficulty to contend with in the progress 



.of their manufacture, since we feel contident that many 
owners of kilns would undertake the firing of works produced 
at home and forwarded to them far the purpose. 

Window-class is growing in popolar esteem araongst the 
advanced Japanese, who up to quile recently held to their 
okl-fashioned paper-fiUed window frames with a tenacity 
peculiar to their old civilisation. Durtng last year, twenty- 
two thousand cases of glass were ìmported into Japan, being 
twice as much as the consignments of the previous year. 

A SUCCESSFUL IMITATION of Gobelins tapestry has been 
produced by Mr. De la Montagne, of Anvers. The designs 
worked on Flemish tissue are admirably rendered, the green 
and red colours used stand out with line effect from the 
generalbackgroundof sombre browns in which the accessorie! 
are made to blend with ali the carefiil rendering of Ostade, 
or Jan Steen, or Brouwer, whose works they are made to 
resemble to a very remarkable degree. The subjects 
selected are originai, however ; in one, a village barber aad 
in the other, a kind of Sancho Pania, figures as the motiva 
Wreaths of fruit, fohage, aad flowers, grandly and broadly 
treated, enclose each design, the general eHect is most 
pleasing ; this new industry is sure to flnd many adherents 
amongst skilled needlewomen. 

SOUE ladies of Chicago who are blessed with ampie 
fortunes, bave formed themselves into an association for the 
purpose of providing funds to assist young female artists 
during the term of their probation in the art schools and 
whilst travelling abroad. They bave also cieated a fund, 
out of which they hope in time to be able to make some 
provision for those who bave grown old in the professìon 
of artists without being ablc to make any provision for their 
declining years. This enthusiasm in the cause of art is a 
hcalthy sign in a new and flourishing state, and speaks well 
for the culture of American ladies of independent means. 

EXCAVATIONS in Mount Cabuni, near I^wes, by permis- 
sion of the owner, the Right Hon. the Speaker, bave rcsulted 
in the discovery of some few objects of interest, belonging to 
what is known as thelater Celtìc period, consisting of quan- 
tities of fragments of Brìtish pottery, with specimens of early 
industriai arts of the ordinary kind. Knives, a battle-axe, 
and a spade-shapcd implement or weapon of iron, a comb of 
bone of uncertain date, and the remains of a wooden stockade 
which helped to indicate the pian of the settlement There 
were small chambers constructed for the accommodation of 
two persons in a sitting attitude, the object of which was not 
made quite clear, and a depression sixteen feet in depth, out 
of which (from the numberless fr^ments stili found) it is 
supposed that flint for the manufacture of airow heads was 
derived. Bones of the domesticated animais were found in 
great abundance, and aSlex a patient examination the dis- 
turbed earth was replaced with fitting care, 

Several Mbetings of the Kidderminster School of Art 
committee have recently been beld to consider the urgent 
want of proper accommodation for this important instìtution. 
A pian has been devised which, with Alderman Goodwin's 
sanction, will cnable the committee to carry out part of that 
gentleman's scheme, by building forthwith, at an cxpense of 
2000/., a suitable building for the Art School on half the site 
ofTered, leaving the rest to be afterwards completed by the 
erection of rooms for scìence classes, etc. Flans for canying 
out this partial scheme are now advertised for, Mr. John 
Bfinton has been kind enough to say that if the means are 
not freely forthcomìng, he will allow his offer of 500/. made to 
the complete scheme, to hold good for the An School alone. 
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At a recent meeting of the Badey Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Samuel Jubb, J.P., the president, reported that a 
deputation from the chamber had waìted upon the committee 
of the Yorkshire College of Science to ask if they could 
piovide a teacher lo give instniction in the art of weaving in 
connection with a weaving-scbool proposed to be established 
at Badey. The committee informed theni that whilst Ihey 
would be glad to do ali they could to aid the objects of the 
deputation, they had no objection to concede aJl they asked, 
on the ground that they would be expected to do the same 



on the Contineot and in Glasgow. It was resolved that a 
technical school in connection with the worsted trade be 
estabhshed in Bradford, and that the offer of the Council of 
the Mechanics' Institute to initiate ìt be accepted. A com- 
mittee was appointed to make inquiiies, prepare a scheme, 
and fiirnish an estimate of cost. 

The most suitable site for the Egyptian obelislt in 
London is undoubtedly in front of the Bank of England, 
the Royal Exchange, and Mansion House ; these great 
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lóiotbatoinis. A long letter on the subject was read from 
Mr. 0, Nnssy, chaiiman of the textile industrìes department 
oflkcoQ^e: After some discussion as towhat steps should 
tietaken in the matter, a committee was appointed to draw 
Dp a report to be presented to a future meeting. 

I h JOINT COUHlTree meeting of the Councils of the 
Oumbo' of Commerce and Mechanics' Institute has been 
idd under the presìdency of Mr. J. Behrens, when valuable 
infbimation was given as to the working of technical schools 



buildings, from their relative positiens, would in no wise 
dwarf the monolith. They would besides have an affinity 
to the monument in various ways, and strangers visiting the 
City of London would be forced to admit that this old relic 
of an older civilisatìon ìs fairly placed in such a position, 
when they read in their guide books that the site itself is 
perhaps the best authenticated, earliest, pre^historic abiding 
place of man in the British islands. 

The City Lands Committee have recommended that 
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the executors of the late Mr. Alderman Besley should be 
allowed to remove the two obelisks at the northern end of 
Aldersgate-street, and erect in lieu thereof two drinking 
fountains, combining therewith obelisks to mark the boundary 
of the City's jurìsdiction. 



EXHIBITIONS. 



THE TURNERS' COMPANY, as we stated last month, 
held their annual exhibition at the Mansion House, 
under the auspices of the Lord Mayor and a very con- 
siderable number of persons who take a practical interest in 
the various subjects. In the department of brass and steel 
for horological purposes, the specimens of pure tuming show 
considerale mastéry over working difficulties. The chief 
prize, Silver medal and freedom of the company, was awarded 
to Mr. C. Crisp. Mr. R. Bridgeman displayed on some 
minute surfaces the uncommon result of finishing, with the 
cutter only, the fine pivots or axes of the balance-staff of the 
chronometer, so preserving unimpaired the perfect truth on 
which the time-keeping so much depends. C. J. Curzon, 
aged eighteen, gained a special prize for apprentices for a 
highly-finished specimen of complete lever escapement A 
fine specimen of the marine chronometer escapement, by W. 
Heyes, received the well-merited award of the bronze medal. 
We regret to find there are no specimens in gold. The 
specimens of pottery, stone, and jet are numerous and in- 
teresting. In pottery, Class A, the first prize was given to 
E. Bryon, who gained the freedom of the company and 5/. 
for a large vase thrown on the wheel ; the second prize, a 
bronze medal, was given to Henry Bryon, for a very lai^ge 
vase '^ thrown " in white day. In Class B the Silver medal 
went to E. Bryon for a large majolica vase. Various other 
money prizes and certifìcates were awarded. In stone and 
marble the specimens show very general excellence. The 
first prize, freedom of the City and a Silver medal, was 
awarded for a beautiful tazza in serpentine to John Man- 
kervis, Helston, Comwall. It is about a foot in diameter, 
made of Comish serpentine from the Lizard, and splendidly 
polished. It rests on three griffins in serpentine of different 
colour, and the artist has shown his skill by the introduction 
into his design of a loose ring of polished stone, which rests 
in a horizontal position, and is capable of motion in its own 
piane about its own centre, passing freely through open 
spaces left between the limbs of the animai figures. The 
second prize, bronze medal and 2/. in money, to W. Coulman, 
Torquay, for a very beautiful work, two drinking cups in a 
light marble of a fine fawn colour. Each cup stands on an 
elegantly designed cylindrìcal pedestal in a dark-coloured 
marble, with ornamentai mouldings. In ivory, the first prize, 
a bronze medal and 5/., was gained by J. Hegley, 4, Queen's 
Place, Hoxton, for a pair of ivory vases on ebony bases ; the 
second prize, a certificate of nierit and 3/., was awarded to 
G. Freeman, 2, Milton Street, Dorset Square, for a pair of 
large thermometers in the shape of obelisks. None of the 
work exhibited was considered sufficiently good to receive 
the Silver medal and freedom of the company. Some unique 
specimens of tuming and carving were exhibited, but not for 
competition, by Mr. T. B. Winser, a member of the company. 
In jet there were no competitors. 



The Liverpool Art Club has scored another success, 
by its admirably arranged loan coUection of fans and the very 
skilfuUy arranged catalogne of the various specimens exhibited. 
There is, besides, an ably written introduction, which will 
always serve as a model on whose lines future compilers of 
catalogues can work with certainty of attaining their ends, if 
they only succeed half so well as the Liverpool Art Qub has 
in this, its first fair display. At the present day the highest 
class fans are said to come from Paris ; but there can be no 
doubt of the fact, that the Japanese are the most skilled 
workmen in the world in the manufacture of fans : we do not 
allude to the comparatively coarse productions made in 
thousands, specially for the American market, of which some 
few find their way to Europe, but to the superb works in 
precious metals, gems, painting, and embroidery, for use 
exclusively amongst the high class natives of Japan. Mr. G. 
Ashdown Audsley, to whom we are indebtedTor the catalogne 
and its introduction, concludes by drawing attention to the 
French fan-maker, who " a clever general, numbers in the 
ranks over which he commands, artists of ali grades, carvers, 
gilders, jewellers, enamellers, and workers in metal, ivory, 
wood, mother of pearl, and tortoise-shell ; he uses the finest 
vellums, kid-skins, papers, silks, laces, and embrelderies he 
can procure for money ; and he seeks, above ali, to obtain 
the highest artistic skill to aid him in combining these 
materìals with the work of the carver, the jeweller, and the 
metal worker, to produce a unit of perfection and complete- 
ness — a Parìsian fan." 

A MusEUM OF Commerce and industry is being arranged 
in Paris for the exhibition of raw materìals and their manu- 
factured products. These are to be classified in such a way 
that the student, merchant, and mechanic alike, may observe 
the progress of a manufactured article from its first orìgin to 
its completion for the ordinary purposes of life. Evcry sample 
wiU bear upon it in plain letters and figures the name of the 
place whence it is derìved, its prìce, and the manufacture for 
which it is intended. There are charts to illustrate the routes 
of commerce, the markets for the products and the climates 
suitable for their production, a commercial library, a lecture 
hall for perìodical instruction in the geography of commerce 
and industry. In time a Geographical Society may be csU- 
blished in England that will serve a similar purpose. 

The Exhibition of Objects of Industrial Art hdd 
recently at Ghent, and only closed at the end of the month, 
was attended with marked success ; the magnificent display 
of ali kinds of manufactured goods, ancient and modem, was 
weU attended throughout. Some inscrìptions and omaments 
in relief were shown by F. de Smet, Laeken. No indication 
is given of the method by which the letters are produced, 
but the ground is sunk about 1-32 of an inch, so that the 
presumption is a process like the sand-blast, or eating-in by 
acid, is employed. Some doublé doors, both for a porte- 
cochère and also for a saloon, are shown by Brunneau Frères, 
Ghent, and some balustrades tumed in oak by J. B. Dogny, 
Brussels. Many examples of wrought-ironwoik, executed 
entirely by band, were exhibited, amongst them a balcony in 
the style of the Flemish Renaissance, omamented with 
leaves and flowers. The first prize in the competition was 
carried off by M. Wanters-Koeck, of Brussels, for an artistic 
grilUy three metres square, with roses each of forty-four 
leaves, lilies, and fems — a complicated piece of work ex- 
ecuted with the hammer alone. There were several pands, 
painted to represent varìous woods and marbles, by P. A. 
Cluytens-Muls, the Institut des Beaux-Arts, MechHn, and 
others. The first prize for the design and execution of stove 
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and chimney-piece combined, was awarded to M. Verhengen, 
of Ghent, and the second to M. de Lorge, of the same town. 
To loake the satisfaction complete, the Chambre Syndicale 
Provinciale des Arts Industrìels resolved on a set day to 
throw open free the University Hall, where the exhibition 
was hdd, to ali comers who cared to avail themselves of the 
privilege. The crowd presenting themselves was unpre- 
cedentedly large, and the enjoyment of the orderly and well 
condncted visitors amply repaid the committee charged with 
the undertaking. Groups collected round the objects of art 
most worth attention throughout the day ; the goldsmiths' 
work of very archaic times attracting as much attention as 
the ancient Flanders tapestry and lace, the old fashioned 
hammered iron-woik and the antique fumiture collected in 
the great halL To add further interest to the féte, a youth 
from the school of music, whose talent was of the highest 
order, played selections of music on the prize instruments 
shown: two pieces played by this artist, Sans Souà by 
Asscher and Àfi bémol by Kummel, seemed to attract much 
attention from the connoisseurs. 

We Notice in the List of themembers of the Amster- 
dam International Exhibition committees, that no English 
commissioner was appointed to serve on the jury, or to assist 
in awarding the prizes to the successful exhibitors, ali the 
other Powersof Eiurope being represented except Russia and 
Turkey, who might excuse themselves fairly on the score 
of being otherwise engaged. 

At the Exhibition of Sanitary Appliances at the re- 
cent Sanitary Congress hdd at Leamington, the Sanitary En- 
gineering and Ventilation Company exhibited their ingenious 
ventilating inventions and adaptations of their fìlters by 
means of an extremely simple patented self-acting apparatus, 
by which cleansed or purified air only is admitted into a 
room, without occasioning the slightest draught, or permit- 
ting the entrance of dust and '^blacks." After passing 
through the piuifying arrangement, the air is caused to 
ascend in a fountain-like manner, and then pleasantly dif- 
fiises itself throughout the apartment The extra air thus 
admitted naturally escapes by means of the chimney, and 
thus a ccmstant circulation is maintained. For the puri- 
fication of water, an entirely new and ingenious form of 
aerating fìlter has been devised. The peculiar feature of this 
fìlter is, that whatever amount of water is drawn off, an 
equal volume of air is caused to pass through the filtering 
medium, by the influence of a naturai law, without any 
mechanical contrivance whatever. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Vienna, October 1877. 

THE Imperiai Royal Academy of Arts {der bildenden 
Kiinsti) was opened last May with great ceremony 
by the Emperor of Austria in person. It is by the 
same architect, Theophilus von Hansen, who erected the 
somewhat more showy and grand, but less pleasing, Neues 
Bórsengeòàude, It is in the Renaissance style, carried 
out with predominating Greek forms of architecture. The 
prìncipal fa^ade, facing the north— and the Schiller Platz, in 
the centre of which stands a fine statue of the poet — ^produces 



a most pleasing effect, displaying a union of dassic grandeur 
and repose, with undisturbed richness of omamentation. 
Between the Windows of the first iloor there are copies of the 
most celebrated antique statues in niches, having a gilded 
background. The interior arrangements are every way 
perfect fòr the accommodation of students as well as pro- 
fessors. Of the latter there are eighteen, each having an 
atelier for himself. Two of these professors are for instruc- 
tion in architecture ; two for sculpture ; eight for historical 
painting (which, with division of labour amongst the pro- 
fessors, indudes religious and profane subjects, genre^ 
portrait painting, &c.) ; t)ne for landscape painting ; one for 
perspective and style ; one for engraving in stones (cameos, 
etc.) ; one for anatomy ; one for the history of art ; and one 
for copperplate engraving. The Academy possesses a col- 
lection of pictures by old masters (740 altogether), bequeathed 
to it by Count Antony Lamberg, in 1820. In the year 1874-$ 
the students, or scholars, as they are bere called, numbered 
194. Of these i^owere natives of the crown-lands repre- 
sented in the Reichsrath ; ^^ of them being Viennese ; 24 
came from Hungary ; 16 from the German Empire ; i from 
Italy ; i from Russia ; and i from France. In 1872*3 the 
scholars numbered 143; in 1873-4, 171, showing that 
students of art in Austria are somewhat on the increase. I 
will add that of the 194 students in 1874-s, 77 attended the 
general school for painting ; 38 the different special schools 
for historical painting ; and 5 only attended the school for 
landscape painting. Moreover, 40 devoted themselves to 
architecture, and 13 to sculpture. 

The students pay a yearly fee of 20 florìns only (at the 
present exchange about i/. i6j.} ; but poor and capable 
students are often admitted free. The Academy, founded by 
the Emperor Leopold in 1692, ispossessed of considerable 
property, bestowed by the state in 1777, then valued at 
200,000 florìns, now worth many times that sum. At present 
the state, through the Cultus-Minister, only contrìbutes 
money under extraordinary circumstances. Should the 
above statistical statement be held to show that the Austrìan 
youth of the present day must take a considerable interest in 
the fine arts, and that àie cultivation of native talent is well 
provided for, stili, I fear the admiration of English upholders 
of the rìghts of women may be somewhat damped when I 
add that no female students are received in the Academy. 
Young ladies who aspire to become artists, can only obtain 
their necessary instruction when admitted by professors as 
private pupils to their ateliers. Possibly the want of the 
advantages of academical training may have something to 
do with the paucity of female artists of distinction in Vienna. 

The Conference of Librarìans, as might have been ex- 
pected, has resulted in nothing. One would have expected 
that a group of intelligent men, meeting for some reason or 
another, whose avocations were identical, would, on coming 
together, have considered thdr own condition in the first 
instance as the question of most importance to them as 
a body, that, combining for the common benefit, they might 
have co-operated for their mutuai advantage and the proteo - 
tion of thdr individuai interests on some solid basis. Here 
were assembled a number of educated men, each in the service 
of some corporate body, and under the direct control of a 
library committee, composed for the most part of men who 
know little or nothing of books or their contents. We may be 
sure that every man present at the conference, with hardly 
an exception, had a grìevance which was worth ventilating ; 
and to our mind the first subject for consideration was the 
obvious necessity of founding a librarian's benevolent fund, 
out of which some additional comforts might be secured 
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JT will not require more than a cursory glance at our lUustrations to satisfy the true lover 

of Art réspecting the value of our labours in the cause of Technical Education. It will 

be seen that the objects we have selected for illustration are worthy of imitation, since 

they are founded upon the choicest examples procurable. 

We have not limited our selection of Decorative Art Objects to the field of modem manu- 

factureSy or improved methods of production, but have drawn from every store-house of Art, 

'where the fuiest specimens of ibrmer periods of eifective industry have been preserved, being 

encouraged in our undertaking by the support we have received from fellow-workers everywhere. 

We do not hold with those of the present day, who — we think, ignorantly — prize decorative 
objects simply because of their antiquity. It has been, we think, too much the habit of Dealers 
to search in lumber-rooms for anything hearing the impress of age, and by means of a certain 
talent they possess, to force such things upon the attention of the inexperìenced, since it must be 
admitted on ali hands that if a thing is in itself inherently ugly, it is altogether undeserving of 
notice, on the score of its being antique. 

This love of collecting incongruous and antiquated Art is no new thing; for a short period in 
Kngland in the i8th century, the same craze for the possession of old objects of Art work- 
manship was rampant, as the satirìcal wrìters of the time amply prove, and Hogarth was prone to 
rìdicule with so much zest on more than one occasion. 

The success of the enterprising caterers of the " Wardour Street " type, perhaps, has at no pre- 
vious epoch been so great as of late years ; nowadays the dealers in bric-à-brac have been eclipsed 
by the second-hand fumiture shops, who rejecting the vulgar tìtle, have taken the more seductive 
naoies of Art Galleries and Museums of Decorative Art, where lumber, with the aid of lacquer 
and French polish, is made sufficiently resplendent to entice the self-constituted aesthetic buyer. 

Old Jap^nese Art has in itself such correct elements of design, that its recent acceptance amongst 
ourselves has positively tended to elevate the naturai good taste of our most experìenced decorators. 
But there are already evidences of the corrupting influences of spurìous forms òf European Art, 
now busily at work upon the productions of that ingenious people, which are as much to be deplored 
as the same unsuitable combinations that unfortunately infect Indian Art at the present day, tending 
to its degradation and ultimate destruction. 

Modem Literature, the accessories introduced into pictures, the details of stage decoration in 
modem plays, ali go to illustrate the growing love for artistic arrangement in the homes of our 
people; but a large portion of the literature to which we refer is to be regarded with distrust, 
because the wrìters are manifestly wantìng in special technical training, only to be obtained by long 
years of observation, combined with an accurate knowledge of materials and construction, which 
they do not, as a mie, possess. 

There are passages in the writings of these would-be imparters of knowledge relating vto the 
management of our household arrangements, which will, in the minds of impartial judges, bear us 
cut in this respect, as, for instance, where it is suggested that, by means of some cheap expedient, 
it may be possible to make our homes look less formai than if we confine ourselves to the purchase 
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of plain and sound articles for every-day use. But contrivances which are intended to produce 
effects of an artistic character in our rooms, unless they are efficiently carried out, are only toc 
apt to depress the owner of the makeshift, whilst they afford no gratifìcation to his friends. 

Other would-be guides greatly err in forcing certain rules of what is considered " good taste 
for the million " upon readers who seek information on the subject of house furnishing and decoration. 
With most of these guides we have little sympathy. Each professor urges the adoption of some 
style which accords but little with the comfort or convenience of the vast majority of the public, and 
the effect of the writings of such upholders of narrow views, if carried out, would in time destroy 
ali feelings of Art which surely exist amongst us. In some continental streets the Government 
insists upon a perfect uniformity of colour for Street doors and surface decorations ; in our Goal 
Districts every respectable father of a family aspires to have his house furniture to correspond 
exactly in quality and form with that of his neighbour. This duU uniformity, if Strained to the utmost, 
would have the effect of undermining individuai taste, and obliterating our inherent love for Art. 

We have avoided, therefore, advocating any particular style or period of decorative Art for the 
general acceptance, being convinced that the wider the field for selection, and the more agreeable 
diversity of opinion in the matter of what is in " good taste," is the true way to secure the highest 
cultivation of the arts amongst an intelligent people, who have so large a share in disseminating 
the truth throughout the world. 

By the cultivation of fine forms, by the continuai contemplation of the best types of ancient 
Art, more particularly the art of the sculptor, as practised when Greece and Rome were fiourishing 
States, by the study of the ornaments of the Renaissance period in Europe, knowledge in the selec- 
tion of artistic objects for every-day use amongst us will become more general ; and in the surface 
decoration of materials for personal adornment, as well as for the omamentation of our houses, an 
acquaintance with ancient Orientai textile articles used formerly for pageants and every-day wear, 
will enable us to judge more readily between what is suitable and what is intrìnsically bad. 

We have advocated the increase of Museums of Decorative Art, since the display of such things 
as are usually contained in the various classes into which such museums are divided, is in itself 
the most instructive means of education for the operative and manufacturer alike, and we have 
urged the introduction into such museums of works of high Art and Casts of classical sculpture. 

In this volume will be found a continuation of the papers on Continental technical teaching, as 
well as the latest information we have been able to coUect on the subject of Technical Education 
in our Colonies, which education, although of recent growth, has tended enormously to the improve- 
ment of our Colonial Empire. 

We have pointed to the growth of trades and manufactures in distant lands which were at 
one time, and that not distant, considered hopelessly beyond their reach. Paris illustrates, amongst 
the wonders collected at the Champ de Mars, nothing more wonderful than the rapid growth of 
foreign commercial enterprise. 

Like most travellers in remote lands, Mrs. Brassey, in her recently published voyage of the 
" Sunbeam," has been shocked at the derogation of English manufactures. Seeing one of the 
firemen on board fringing a piece of muslin, she asked him if it was English. "No, Missy; no 
English — Switzerland. English no good; ali gum and sticky stuff; make fingers dirty; ali wash 
out ; leave nothing." She heard in the South Sea, in the Sandwich Islands, and in the Malay 
Peninsula, the same contemptuous condemnation of Manchester cottons. In Hong Kong ali the 
English compasses in the shops were valueless. The American compasses were in good order, and 
not at ali affected by the climate. In ali sober sadness, and speaking from the experience of 
extensive travel ourselves, we echo her complaint, and also her solemn waming that " it will be a 
bad day when the confìdence in English honesty as a nation, and, consequently, her well-eamed 
supremacy in commerce, have passed away." 
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ANGAROO Land seems 

tohave been overlooked 

by the friends of Art 

Progress, It told so 

prosale a tale to many, 

that Art and Poetry ap- 

peaied as strange to 

Australia as rest asd 

peace to Bulgaria. Who 

could think of art in 

a brand new colorual 

township, with rude 

wooden huts and gar- 

denless wastes, with streets aìtemately a quagmire and a 

dust-heap ? Wbo could fancy it in a wildemess of gaunt 

gnm-trees, or widely gaping plains ? Just as soon might 

one picture poetry in a Bush shepherd, lazily curling 

smoke fix>m a black pipe, having just fried hJs chops and 

tumed out a damper from the hot ashes. 

The unromautic origin of our Austratian settlements, 
the iroik necessity that drove men there, the terrible tight 
with wild Nattire to get foothoJd for bread, the greed for 
gold when gold could be had for the grubbing, were ali 
naturally regarded as utterly antipodean to art-culture. 
^\'heii the London Times so often exhorts colonista to 
devote their whole soul to gold scratching, wool raising, 
and beef preservi ng, but never dreams of manufacturing, 
how can the average Englishman fancy art in Australia? 
But it M there, though. And what is more, there ìs 
not a soil in the wide world more favourable to its growth. 
That is a bold statement for a colonìal to make, though 
coloniais are credited with selfassertìveness. 

Art, Industriai Art, is indissolubly associated with a 
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sense and love of beauty, a sense and love of poetry. 
Can such good come out of that Nazareth, Australia ? 

Yes, it can, and does. It ìs true that we out there 
lack some of the chief elements of romance. We have 
not a solitary ruined castle. We cannot, for the life of 
US, get up a single story of a fair lady kept in a dungeon 
till she yield to her batontal captoi's terms. No hot 
pincers, racks, and faggot fires ever sanctified a spot for 
religious pilgrims. No Ìvy-clad abbey tells of a dark age, 
with no free thought and no free conscience. We have 
no mailed wairiors in effigy, no hermits' caves, no blood- 
staìned walls, no battle-fields, no echoes of shrieking 
horrors of the pasL 

Then, where can the poetry possibly come from ? We 
have it there in landscapes that would equally charm 
Claude and Salvator Rosa. We have it in forms of vege- 
table beauty, and the brilliancy of birds' plumage, We 
have it in transcendent skies of pearly' cloud and azure 
blue by day, ìn evening, atarry brightness or most silvery 
moonlight We have it in the juvenility of Australian 
life. We are young in years and feeling, with buoyant 
laughter, merry song, and hearty work. Our poetry is 
more Homeric tban Belgravian, more suggestive of action 
tban sentiment 

Is it nothing to poetry and art that we are a well-to-do 
people, yet neither idle nor self indulgent ? la it nothing 
that we are free in the best and holìest sense? We 
tramplc Upon no man's rights, we interfere with no man's 
faith. We are not burdened with raedisval bondage, but 
have an elasticity unknown in the social fetterdom of 
Europe. 

We went out to fight and conqucr, and we gained the 
day and won the land. We tumed the wildemess to a 
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garden, forced virgin hills to yield their treasures, and 
stretched Unes of rail and wire where only savage life was 
known before. We did more than this to inspire poetry 
and foster art, we spread schools of leaming everywhere. 
No British territory is our equal in liberal expenditure for 
the teacher. No other British land has the class-room 
open free of charge, and on equal terms to ali creeds. 
In the vast empire we bave no rivai in generous, voluntary 
zeal for the highest and best of causes. Can such growth 
of knowledge, and such development of pious means, be 
wilhout the growth of true poetry, the development of 
true art? 

Look at our rising youth. Arnold of Rugby said many 
years ago, " The sons of colonists will be inferior to their 
sires." Were he to visit Sydney, and compare the institu- 
tions of the day with those of the former half century, 
he would teli another tale. The writer, who knew the 
Kangaroo Land nearly forty years ago, when without civil 
and religious liberty, without railways and steamers, with 
few elements of progress, and sparse tokens of civilisation, 
can testify with gratitude and delight to a movement 
onward, in the soundest and noblest direction, un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. 

To say, then, that so progressive a people — as anxious 
for the proper use of wealth as for the means of gaining 
it, as eager for intellectual excellence as for substantial 
power — are without love for poetry and art, is to libel 
humanity. 

If unable to woo the nightingale, we can sit by the 
rippling brook, beneàth the fern tree shade, perfumed by 
wild flowers, and, rapt in sweet thought, listen to the 
bell-bird's mellow notes. If without monuments of 
tyranny and strife, we bave the* contemplation of happy 
freehold homes, in which the future of prattling ones 
shall bave less care than had the days of their fathers. 
Bright skies and healthy airs, with stirring blood and 
thoughts, with sunny smiles and peaceful homes, are not 
bad elements for poetry and art. 

But when with educational provocatives to sentiment 
and culture there is the golden material with which to 
gratify the tastes, no one could doubt the coming reign of 
art There was à period of colonial history when men 
sighed for wealth, that they might leave the gum-trees for 
the oaks of Britain. Why should they bother about art 
there ? They grew and sold, they built and sold, they 
bought and sold, that they might get away the sooner. 

That is now ali changed. Home has got to bave an 
Australian ring about it. Only magnates of six figures 
now talk of Europe ; and even they are only too glad to 
get oflf from fogs and frosts, to sunny, flowery shores 
again. Several things brought about the change. Some 
did not make money so quickly as they had hoped. 
Others liked the taste of acquisition so well that, like 
Oliver Twist, they asked for more. Sceing they must 
stay, men considered they might as well make homes 
more decent and enjoyable. With constitutional govem- 
ment given us, practical measures were passed for the good 



of the colonies. Business places and private dwellings 
improved The growth of families was the tuming point to 
fortune. The children, idols ever)nvhere, and particularly 
there, called for better homes, fumiture and amusements. 
There was a general levelling up everywhere. 

What did ali this mean but Industriai Arti 

Originallyji we were content with English importations 
of even common chairs. We can now make out of 
colonial wood a colonial product which, for real taste of 
design and character of workmansbip, would not disgrace 
the West End. 

As to architecture, few English cities can excel Mel- 
bourne and Sydney in the style of public edifices; and only 
the charming villas around Paris can beat some of our 
suburban colonial homesteads. When private mansions 
cost over fifty thousand pounds, there must be a demand 
for the exercise of the highest skill in Industriai Art 

In the working of metals, Melbourne especially is 
advancing. Zinc, brass and iron works are prospering. 
We manufacture our own agricultural implements and 
steam-engines, besides constructing locomotives for rail- 
ways. From delicate filigree work in Silver and gold up 
to locomotives is a wide range, with a considerable lean- 
ing upon Industriai Art 

So far as printing, lithography, and engraving are con- 
cemed, we think we shall soon hold our own against any 
country. Even our ordinary illustrated perìodicals excite 
the surprise of some who had supposed us barbarians. 
The catalogue of the Melbourne public library may, for 
the elegance of its designs, and the beauty of its printing, 
compare favourably with any thing of the kind firom a 
European govemment The newest machinery and the 
newest pattems from England and America fìnd eager 
expectants in Australia, and amply vindicate the interest 
felt there in Industriai Art 

Another time the interesting tale may be told of 
practical efforts to found schools of design in the Bush, 
lectures to workers on science and art, of the magnifìcent 
Technological Museum in Melbourne, etc. The colonial 
democratic govemment exists for the people, and is ad- 
ministered by the people for their own good. We raise a 
large revenue, and expend it in the true development of 
the country and the welfare of its citizens. 



PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION. 



PROFESSOR HUXLEY, speaking recently on the 
necessity of technical education, said there was a 
general conviction that bores are the enemies of 
the human race, and of that large genus, he added, the 
worst probably is that known as the educational bore. 
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He had tbis generalisation piesent in his mind when he 
first pioposed to hìmself to take up the topic of technical 
educaCion as his theme on that occaston. He reflected 
that to go Qo further back than the last ten years he had 
somehow or other, on different occasions, been occupied 
in addressiog the public upon almost ali kìnds of edu- 
cadoD, and, indeed, the question of technical educatiou 



subject clear to them and to himself, remembering what 
Lord ChaDcelIor BacoQ had said so profoundly, that " truth 
Comes more readily out of errar than out of confusìon." 

This technical education that we were ali talking 
about, meaat, he took it, the training fitted for those 
who practise handicrafls. Tumed from its fine Gneco- 
Latin fono ioto plain Englìsh, it is the teachlng of handt- 



^ras almost the only opening of the sort left him. When 
their committee did him the honour of inviting him to 
address them, he was very much occupied with the 
subject of technical education, and it appeared to him 
that there was hardly any topic upon which the general 
public, and stili more the working man, ought to bave 
correct notions. He would do his best to make the 



crafls. It might occur to many of them to ask the 
question, what it was he knew on the subject, or had in 
his mind on this point, and if he did not imagine that he 
could give a satisfactory answer to such a very naturai 
question, he should not be there. He must confess 
that he was himself a handìcraftsmaa, and had been 
so at any lime for the last thirty years. He used the 
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term handicraftsman in its direct and naturai sense, 
not in the conventional sense, in which fine gentlemen, 
with ali the delicacy of Agag about them, teli the 
people at election times that they too are working men. 
During the whole of his working life he had 'actually 
practised a forni of mechanical industry, requiring, he 
thought he might venture to say, a very considerable 
ainount of those qualities which are required to make a 
successful practitioner of any kind of mechanical industry. 
His special handicraft was anatoroy, which needed as 
much skill of hand and accuracy of eye as any. If any 
watchmaker would come into his laboratory, and bring 
hìm a watch to take to pìeces, while he undertook to 
dissect for the anatomist, say the nervous system of a 
beetle, he would undertake to perform his own task to 
the watchmaker's satisfaction before the watchmaker did 
his dissection to his. 

He should now like to state what, if he could have his 
own way, would be the kiud of education or training he 
should expect from any one who wished to leam his 
own handicrafl. He should like, in the first place, the 
aspirant to have had a good elementary education ; not 
thàt he should be able to pass in this, that, or the other 
of the various standards ; for he was not sure that was 
the same thing. What he wanted was that, besides a 
knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, he should 
have been so trained as to awaken his understanding, 
and give him a real interest in his adopted pursuit. 
Next, he would require some acquaintance with the 
elements of physical science, a rudimentary acquaintance, 
it might be, but good and sound, so far as it went, with 
the properties and character of common naturai objects. 
He would regard it also as eminently desìrable that he 
should have some knowledge of drawing, more or less. 
The faculty of drawing, in its high artistic sense, is pos- 
sessed by very few. Like poetry, it was an art inbom, or 
not to be had at ali ; for it could not be acquired. But 
as everybody could write, and as writing was after ali 
but a kind of drawing, so, in the ordinary sense, almost 
anybody could draw a little, and he did not ask for 
much. He should further wish his aspirant to know 
somediing of one or two languages besides his own, that 
he might know what neighbouring nations, and those 
with which we are most mixed up, are about, and have 
within his reach valuable sources of information in- 
accessible otherwise. But what he would seek above ali, 
was that he should have retained the vigour and 
elasticity of his mind, should be able to look at things in 
new lights, and should not have had his youthful freshness: 
and bloom washed out of him by the labour and in- 
tellectual debauchery often involved at the present day 
in incessant grìnding for examinations. Every one must 
have seen that in these days men are too often called 
upon to use the callow brain before it is set, and by 
the time the strain of life called for the putting forth of 
their utmost energies, the spring of their intellect was 
gone. Somebody had said that early rìsers are conceited 



ali the moming and stupid ali the aftemoon. Be that as 
it might, he had found that those who were made to 
rise too early in the intellectual sense were too prone to be 
conceited ali the moming and stupid ali the evening of 
their days. 

Now he did not know that, if he could order the edu- 
cation of young people for the purposes of his trade, he 
should ask for any further requirements than those he 
had specified. True, they might say this was nothing 
technical, that he was giving them the play of " Hamlet " 
with the part òf the Prince of Denmark left out Just 
so. But he could appeal to themselves. He supposed 
that if any handicraftsman among them were going to 
take an apprentice, he would like to have a sharp, honest 
lad, one who could read, write, cipher, and draw a little. 
The business itself would instruct the leamer in the 
technicalities of his trade. He did not think the time 
was coming when those engaged in handicrafts were to 
have a knowledge of everything. If a master found 
these common acquirements in an apprentice, he would 
have what he wanted. For himself, he would rather his 
pupil was one who had no knowledge of anatomy before- 
hand, since it was much harder to unteach than to teach. 
He regarded technical education, not as the teaching of 
technicalities, but as the sort of training best fitted to 
enable the pupil to learn them for himself. So far as 
he could gather, any measure of technical education 
which tended to delay the period at which a boy entered 
on the real business of his trade, by an undue prolonga- 
tion of the school life, was impracticable, both firom the 
employers' and from the workmen's point of view. If a 
young man was to eam his bread by daily toil, he must 
be broken in early. In the next place, it must be 
remarked that the period from thirteen to fourteen years 
to adult age was the most dangerous of human existence, 
and to free the great bulk of our rising youth from the 
restraints of toil during those criticai years of their 
existence, might be most disastrous in its results. No 
employer who wished to prosper in bu^ness, no father 
who had his son^s welfare at heart, could wish for such 
a thing. 

If, now, it were asked what means at present existed 
for carrying out these views, he must own they were more 
satisfactory than one could have hoped. There was, in 
the first place, the great system of elementary education 
which had been spread over the country^ and which 
might practically be called universal. The time would 
come when its establishment would be looked at as one 
of the greatest triumphs, perhaps the very brightest, of the 
century. Even if judged by no higher test than that of 
British interests, of which there was so much talk just 
now, these will be best served by the putting down of 
the Bashi-Bazouks of ignorance and the Cossacks of 
sectarianism. He would ask them to contrast the methods 
of teaching at the present day with those in fashion 
forty years ago. AH the bad points of the great public 
schools, with very little of the good ones, were then 
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which was the abomination of ali trae sportsmen, whicb 
was called "shooting for the pot," and there were, 
perhaps, too many teachers who worked the examinadons 
too mnch for the poL Ob looking back, however, some 
few years, he was perfectly surprised at the pn^jess made 
upoQ the whole, and they might almost he ready to con- 
gratulate themselves on seeiog a state of things which 
seemed hardly to fall short of Utopian. The universìties 
and public schools had ahice done great things, and the 
advance in educadon was so satìsfactory, from the highest 
stratum to the towest, that he and bis frìends could net 
but feel gratehil for it. So rapidly was the popularisation 
of scìence progressing, that he looked forward to the time 
when, by the process known as desHUoHo per ascmsum, 
distillatioD upwaids, there would he no Member of Parlia- 



imitated by the resL The advance now on this state 
of Ehings was so great as to inspire one of bis own 
age with a sense of depression, and witb envy of the 
advantages enjoyed by youth of the present generation. 
Thus they would judge that he did not by any means 
come forward to complain of the smallness of the progress 
made in tbese matters. Stili there were some respects 
in which the present national system might be improved. 
Elementaiy scieoce was, it was tnie, recognised in th^ 
schools, but only by drops and leaspoonfiils, as if it were 
some dangerous drug. And although his frieads Sir 
John I.ubbock and Dr. Lyon Playfair sought to obtaìn 
from the govemment a moie generous treatment, yet their 
effòrts had hitherto been in vain. He was glad to see 
that Mt. Forster had, he would not say repented, but 
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that he had now taken up higlier ground on this 

I quesrioD. For bis own part, although they ali knew he 

I n-as held to be a fanatic on that subject — an opinion 

^ nith which he would not quarrel any more than with any 

other that had laid hold on the public mind — he would 

' only say that he had no wish that any other branch of 

I knowledge should be trammclled in the interest of science. 

They must be glad to own that scieace and art classes 

do in a measure brìng sound education to the doors of 

our workshops. Stili they must regret that the science 

tcaching given is rather scattered and unsystematic, and 

that it is not so pracdcal and experimental as it should 

I be, which, though involving trouble and expense, is yet 

i-ny necessary. Possibly, too, the system tended to 

: lòster anotbcT evil. They di knew there was a practice, 



ment who would not know as much of science as an 
average scholar in one of our elementary schools, and 
when university men would look at science as somcthing 
more than a back-door through which an inferior scholar 
could pass to a dcgree. 

Professor Huxley thought it was only in this general 
way that a govemment could wisely do much more for 
tcchnical education in the strider sensc than our own is 
already doing. He entertained no expectation that by 
any national system of education the masses could he 
madc men of science or art. Mr. Galton, he thought it 
was, calculated that not more than one man in five 
bundred or six hundred was a man of special talent, and 
but one in a million a genius. The lecturer woUld by ali 
means have such men sought out and tumed to the best 
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public accouDt If they could go into the market and 
buy a future Watt, or Davy, or Faraday, even at ^100,000, 
the bai^in wouid be din cheap. He shouid be heartily 
glad could any machinery be devised for making the best 
of such exceptional lads, and he could think of no higher 
realtsation of hìs ideal of technìcal education. Some time 
ago, when he was a member of the London School Board, 
he said he shouid likc to see a ladder by which a child 
could climb from the gutter to the highest position in the 
state. He thought there shouid be some system by which 
a boy of special aptitude shouid be encouraged to prolong 
the temi of his studies. Something in the way of small 
exhibitions might open the way of such lads to science 
classes for (urther instruction, and young persona of 
special capacity might be apprenticed at moderate pre- 
miums, especially if they showed talent for tcaching, and 
a decided tasCe for intellectual pursuits. Letthem fdlow 
their bent, be brought to London, and placed in coUeges, 
where they might be trained to teach. Such woutd oot 
teach for the pot. For anything akin to genius that 
might be discernible, a frec path to the universides shouid 
be opened up. He would not take thought of any 
amount of money which might be spent upon such 
students. But save in such ways, he did not see that a 
govemroent could do much for the direct encourage- 
ment of technical education in the stricter sense. Od 
the other band, Professor Huxley expressed his entirc 
approvai of the Clothworkers' scheme for technical 
examinations. 

The great thing, after ali, was to fit the student for 
becomìng what he must be besides being a machine, 
VÌ2., a man, and they must remember that there was 
already enough tendency in handicrafts to make men 
mechanicaL It was safe, neither for the man himself nor 
for the State, to take him from intellectual and higher 
things for the sake of making him into a liner sort of 
machine. ^ ali means let there be ali possible en- 
couragement given to the highest technical skill, but not 
at the expense of sound preliminary acquirements. 

He might be asked, If the govemment is not to take 
upon itself this charge, who is ? He would answer by 
stating, as he did upon authority, that within the last few 
montha the Livery Companies of the City of London had 
been awakiog to the consciousness that they were the 
inheritors not only of the wealth, but of the responsibìlities 
also of the great trade guilds of the Middle Ages. They 
had been seeking ìnfoimation how best they might utilise 
their ampie resources in the technical education of handi- 
craftsmen, and had taken the best available advic& 
ShorUy an executive committee would consider the best 
means of attaining the dcsired end. 
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lAPER, not the least important 
' of the numerous aiticles de- 
signated " Drawing Mate- 
I rìals " in these columns, is so 
important in water colour 
drawing especially, that in 
the interest of art we ofTer a 
few words on the selection 
and use of drawing paper. 
When it is remembered 
that the surface of a single sheet of paper is to be the 
foundation upon which the artist is to expend his talent 
and labour to build up a picture, it is, we think, of the 
first importance that not only shouid he be able to pro- 
duce a pleasing, but a permanent picture, and this result, 
we think, depends much more upon the character of the 
paper than is generally supposed. Uniike the paper 
composing books, the " hung picture " is continually 
exposed to the action of light and to the vaiiations of 
temperature, the two great sources of decay. In addìtton 
to this there is always the fear that traces of the chemicals 
used in the manufacture of the paper may not have been 
peifectly neutralised and sdii exist; if so, the colours will 
lose their brilliancy and the general tone be dimmed and 
destroyed. 

The qualides we consider a good drawing paper shouid 
possess, we have summarised as : a, Strong; ^, Level ; e, 
Clean ; d, Bright ; e. Hard ; and on each of these 
headings we propose to say a few words. 

Strength is the outcome, not only of the naturai 
strength of the material of which the originai rag was raade, 
but also of the care and skill used in its conversion from a 
textile to a felted fabric. A corner of the sheet shouid 
be tom and examined at the edge of the tear with a lens ; 
if the fibres are long and well interlaced, the paper will 
be strongj if the fibres on the other band are detached, 
loose, and hoven, the paper will be weak. It must, 
however, be bome in mind that paper is only a felted 
fabric, and that it cannot be treated with ìmpunity as a 
canvas (a textile fabric). Undue stretching opens the 
pores, and scratching with a knife destroys tìie skin, 
and H H H H pencils furrow the graìn. Artists must 
remember Isaac Walton'a advice about live bait, to " use 
him as though you loved him," and if they will select 
their papers with observadon, want of strength will not 
be a subject of compIainL 

By a Level sheet of paper we mean that the fibres 
composing the fabric are evenly distributed over its 
endre area. This quality may be testcd by holding the 
sheet up to the light ; if the edges are darker in colour 
than the middle, then the edges are thicker than the 
middle ; if the middle is darker in colour than the edges, 
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then the middle ìs thicker. The geDeral tendency of 
drawìng paper is to be thin in the middle of the sheet, 
the coQsequence of which is aji ìiregular absorption, 
whicb is at times very perplextng to the artist. 

Freedom from speckiness, knots, and ali extraneous 
matter constitutes a clean paper, the importance of which, 



flow of a wash of colour. India rubber, lightly used, 
after the paper is stretched, is the best thing to clear 
them off. 

Brìghtness, in contradistinctioa to whìteness, is a 
quality we lay great stress upon. 

A whiteness obtained by bleachii^ will not be a penna- 
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to an artist, cannot be over-estimated. The lens must 
be again brought into requisition to search foi the 
tninnte haiis so common on the suiface of drawìng 
papeis. They are filaments of the woollen feits between 
which the paper is pressed in its wet state, and they are 
so minute that they are not visible to the naked eye, the 
firn intimation of their presence being a stoppage of the 



nent colour, and apart from this the contrast ìs too strong. 
The cheaper kinds of drawing paper, such as "conti- 
nuous " cartridge in rolls, are made from a material that 
fifty years ago would only bave been thought tit for the 
duDg-hill, but by excessive boiling and bleaching is made 
to appear superior in colour to the best hand-made papers. 

(7> hi cimlmiàii/.) 
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NATIONAL GALLERY POR PLASTER CASTS 
FROM THE ANTIQUE. 



iVITHSTANDING 

le raortification of 

lowing that of ali bores 

le advocate of educa- 

)nal progress is the 

ost intolerable, we 

ive likewise the con- 

ilation of being in the 

:st of good company 

hen our efforts are so 

)ly aided by such au- 

tnorìties in ali matters 

of practical usefulness as Professor Huxley, Mr. W. C. 

Perry, and Mr. C. J. Newton, C.B., the accomplished 

officiai at the Brìtish Museum. 

Quite recently, as we have already pointed out in our 
pages, Munich, following so soon in the same direction, 
but guite independently, the example of the authorities of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Paris, has opened a gallery 
of considerable extent for the display of plaster casts of 
ali the knowD statues of the antique Grcek and Roman 
and Medieval schools of sculpture. France placed at 
the disposai of the committee to whom was entrusted the 
completion of her own collection, every cast of any value 
possessed by her towns, and Frenchmen everywhere in 
France, who were owners of (ine plaster casts, offered 
them willingly to Paris. Thcse have been arranged 
in a suitable gallery accessible at ali hours to the public ; 
and now, Mr, Newton joins with us in our efibrt to 
estabfish somewhere in London a commodious gallery 
for plaster casts of the antique. The formation of such 
a gallery is a matter of easy accomplishment. 

We repeat, there is no place at present in London 
where the classic statues of Greece and Rome are avail- 
abie to the art studenL The Museum at South Kensing- 
ton is not intended for that kind of art ; therefore the few 
specimens in marble or plaster bequeathed to it, are 
either gifts of those who, being unacquainted with the 
proper scope of the department, sadly blundered in theìr 
well-meant benevolence. The British Museum, on the 
other band, cannot admit casts of even well-known 
Works, its baJIs being devoted solely to the display of the 
national collection of originai Art of ancien! tiraes. 

The Crystal Palace, it is tnie, had at one time the 
nucleus of a fine collection, mainly brought together by 
that far-seeing artist Sir Digby Wyatt, but many causes 
prevented the idea of a complete Art Gallery from being 
carried out as he had intended. Naturally, the able . 
advocate who has now come forward to direct public i 
attention to this existing defect in our national art teach- 
ing appliances, finding the ìnstitution he represents is 



not capable of suflicient extension to receive the two 
thousand specimens of acknowledged value it is possible 
to coUect, overlooks every other metropolitan depart- 
ment, takes bis hearers to the iiniversities of Oxford 
or Cambridge, dwells with complacent admiradon on 
the ultimate advantage of a glyptotheke Ìd either of 
these equally remote seats of learoing, where, in one or 
other, he wouUI find a home for a chronologically arranged 
collection of casts of Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
mediseval, and even modem English sculptures, such as 
would include Flaxman's labours, with copies of the 
latest achievements of Lord Ronald Gower. This col- 
lection would be very handy indeed for the university 
undergraduate who has time to cultivate the art of 
elegant idleness, but we cannot help doubting its possible 
beneficiai influence on the national taste in things artistic 
Every complete scholar, says the IllustraUd London 
News, "who is well acquainted with the spirit and 
manner of the ancient classics, will be prepared to allow 
that the study of Grcek sculpture is an essential part of 
mental culture and lefinement, so far as concems the 
Eesthetic part of mental imaginative &.culties and the 
ethìcal perception of beauty." 

Amongst the stock in trade of the prìncipal Italian 
plastei of paris workeis in London, will be found the ver; 
finest moulds of antique sculptures, long in this country, 
but bardly if ever \ised. A good impression from each of 
these would, in a short time, afford alt the materials fora 
nearly perfect display. 

By ali means then let us have a public gallery of classic 
art Let us be satisfied with the finest casts procurable, 
manufactured under the direct supervision of some person 
experienced in the various qualities of plaster, good, bad, 
and indifferent The whole serìes of figures, averaging 
some seven feet in height each, need not cost more than 
at the rate of seven pounds steiling for each cast made 
directly from moulds, taken in many instances by clever 
workmen from the ancient marbles. 

A hall with the few ofRces required for the curator 
and his assistants woald not be a heavy item in the Fine 
Art Expenditure of the country, if we estimate it by 
the gain it would bring to our manufactures. The matter 
being extremely easy of arrangement, there need be none 
of that costly /locus focus through which every effort of 
this kind has to pass, which only too often takes the 
form of shameful jobbery and extortionate wastc before 
it becomes an accomplished fact. 

The honorarium of the cumtor of these works in 
plaster, need not be a heavy item of expense; a sculptor 
or art student of known capacity, or if possible, an 
educated English teacher might eàsily be found coin- 
petent to superintend the works of the students, wlio 
shouid have free access to the gallery at ali hours, with 
a staff of atlendants to look after the collection of casts 
and the lighting of the place, which latter would certaiuly 
be the only heavy item of expense in the undertaking, 
since the evening hours, after work, or Sunday aftemoons. 
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are the only avaìlable portions of time open to youDg 
people engaged in daily occupa.tÌODS, and these are most 
uodoubtedly the people who will seek to derive direct 
advaotage from the opening of such an institution. Or 
course the large manufacturing towns in England ought 
to provìde thcmselves with Plaster Cast Art Galleries, 
as a means of elevating the artìstic prcdilections of 



and froro the Receptacle of Stolen Property at the Louvre, 
the French leamt a lesson of accuracy in art which has 
lasted them to thìs day." We raay question their taste ; 
we may censure their mannerism, and cavi! at their 
morality, but the praise of being the best {Iraughtsmen 
ia Europe cannot be denied them, Moreover, even 
while Trance revelled in the enjoyment of her ill-gotten 
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artizans, after the capital has set the example, sìnce it 
caonot have escaped the notìce of the observant, that 
even the occasionai con terapia tion of pure outline 
must in time rout out ali the false notions of had art 
derived from the frequent repetilion of the meretricious 
pattcms now in use. " Out of cvil," says a recenl writer 
on the forced surrender by the French of Napoleon's 
spoils of the Vatican, " out of evil good undeuiably carne, 



artistic riches, there had been seldom absent from the 
popular mind a vague but deep-seated suspicion that this 
halcyon time would not last for ever, and that, sooner or 
later, the day of restitution must come. Such a fore- 
knowledge haslcned the establishment of drawingschoois 
througUout the Empire, ali amply provided with casts 
from the antiques in the Louvre. " La ronde bosse " 
became, as it stili is, the basis of French artistic training. 
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and the Louvre furnished an inexhaustìble supply of 
matrices for the impressions in plaster, which were 
scattered through France. 

Who that has seen a good statue of the Laocoon, the 
Apollo Belvedere, the Venus of Melos, or the Medicean 
Venus, the Diana, the Hercules, the Germanicus, or the 
Antinous, has not tumed away with feelings little short 
of disgust and dismay on seeing any one of the thousands 
of modem statues in our streets or churches dedicated 
to the memory of our illustrious dead ? 

Writing on the subject from Rome, Mr. C. H. Wilson 
says : " In the year 1838, I advocated the formation of a 
galler>' of casts from the antique, in a paper read at 
Edinburgh before the Royal Society of Arts, for which I 
was awarded the Silver medal. I proposed that not only 
schools of art but also universities and seats of leaming 
should be provided with casts illustrative of the study of 
the pupils or undergraduates. I pointed out that these 
important objects could be best attained, in a practical 
and economical manner, by the purchase of moulds made 
at home or abroad; that the expense of such moulds 
would not greatly exceed that of the purchase of casts, 
while the cost of packing and transport would be nearly 
the same. That, instead of depending upon the impérfect 
selections and wom-out moulds common in trade, fresh 
moulds of the best quality might be procured from 
judiciously-selected originals, properly illustrative of the 
history of art and of the writings of classic authors. Allow 
me again, after a lapse of nearly forty years, to renew my 
proposals. .They were not altogether unfruitful when 
made ; they were brought under the notice of Govern- 
ment, which laid them before the Council of the Govern- 
ment Schools of Design. I bave been told that Sir 
Francis Chantrey suggested that a beginning should be 
made in Great Britain by forming moulds in our mediaeval 
churches, and Mr. James Thomson, of Clitheroe, ordered 
two fine moulds to be made in Rome at bis own cost 
Parliament voted 10,000/. for the purchase of casts and 
models, but my scheme for forming a collection of fresh 
moulds, which I am stili convinced would bave been the 
most useful and economical, was not carried out I con- 
tinued to purchase pretty extensively, but only casts, 
among which was the fine collection of ancient busts 
formed by Signor Albacini, of Rome, and now in Edin- 
burgh. Had we procured moulds instead of casts, every 
university in the kingdom might, ere this, bave been 
provided at a small cost, with the ideal or portrait busts 
of the poets, philosophers, and historìcal writers and 
characters of antiquity." 

Let US then press for this important addition to our 
national system of training the young, that London may 
not be behind such places as Berlin and Munich, and 
Bonn and Dresden, and Paris, lest, whilst our universities, 
taking the hint thrown out by Mr. Newton, shall set 
about to provide an antique art gallery, the metropolis 
may stili be left without a hall for the display of Plaster 
Casts from the Antique. 
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« ^ INCE we bave possessed Lessing's crìticism on the 
jj Laocoon group, the axiom that * the poet ought 
not to paint' has passed into the A B C of 
poetic art." 

So spoke Frederic Voscher; but when Lessing com- 
menced bis literary career, exactly the opposite opinion 
to this was universal throughout Europe^ and maintained 
its ground in practice as well as in theory.. There was a 
complete intermìngling of the two domains of plastic and 
poetic art. This was more especially the case in England, 
from whence this kind of word painting had been intro- 
duced into Germany, principally by means of Thomson's 
" Seasons," and had found imitators in Brokes, Hatter, 
Klopstock, and in Lessing's own friend Kleist, the author 
of a poem entitled " Spring." Even Lessing himself in 
bis youth had looked upon Thomson as the greatest of 
ali pictorial poets. By the Swiss aesthetic teachers 
pictorial poetry had been elevated into a system, and 
even Winckelmann himself, as their supporter, in bis wcll- 
known essay " Upon the Imitation of Greek Works in 
Painting and Statuary," had represented allegory as the 
chief aim of painting. He laid down this axiom, '* that the 
limits of pictorial art are as boundless as those of poetry, 
and that the painter may with equal propriety follow the 
poet, as the latter the musical composer. In France the 
famous antiquary and dilettante, Count Caylus, had gone 
a step farther. He had represented the aesthetic worth 
of poets as being exactly in proportion to their power of 
pictorial description, or, as Lessing expresses it, " he had 
made the usefulness for the painter the touchstone for 
the poet, and settled the rank of the latter according to 
the number of the paintings which he can oflfer to the 
artist" Lessing, whose own idiosyncrasies led him clearly 
to distinguish the boundaries between kindred yet 
separate intellectual provinces, had already striven in his 
essay, ** Pope a Metaphysician," to draw a line between 
the diflferent kinds of poetry, as also the limits between 
poetry and philosophy. These limits he had thoroughly 
searched out and clearly defined in his treatises on the 
ancient fables, and he now felt himself bound to make 
similar restrictions in the regions of poetic and pictorial 
art. The confusion of ideas, or rather the complete 
absence of them, in the regions of the aesthetic thought 
of that time, is sufficiently known through Goethe's own 
confession of his youthful experience. Every aspirìng 
mind longed for a guiding star in the chaotic darkness of 
vague notions and fluctuating taste, and none more so 
than Lessing, who, as a criticai thinker, felt himself 
impelled to search out the fundamental laws with icgard 
to art and her productions. 

As a pamphleteer in the Voss'ischen Journal of 1754, 
he had already joyfuUy welcomed Hogarth's " Anatomy of 
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™irty,' because the idea that ali corporeal beauty lay in 
the sppropriate and mani/old undulations of the curved 
liM sppeared to give a certaìn limit, even ìf it did not 
prove an abiding one, to the fluctuating taste. Here he 
nadtodowith finn and sureideasof beauty, in opposition 
to the vague notions and fluctuating judgment of so-called 
tasie in which the mass, as well as the learaed, instead of 
Ijising their opinions upon any theory, satisfied themselves 
wihthe.miserablc saying, that "one neither could, nor 
■xight to strive agÙDSt the popular taste." It is interest- 
ing to see with what enthusiasm the youthful Lessing 



welcomed a work, to which, as he ezpresses it, " the world 
will be indebted that the word ' beautiful,' which one is 
daily accustomed to apply to a thousand thin^, can in 
future be intellectually used, where formerly it wag only 
felt." He goes on to add his firm conviction, that ali 
aits and scìences that have anything to do with the 
beauty of form will reap advantage. The philosopher, 
the naturalisti the antiquarìan, the orator, whether of the 
pulpit or the stage, the painter, the scuiptor, each and 
ali will profit by the new ideas. From this time Lessing*» 
attention was studiously tumed to the settlement of the 
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ideas respecting beauty and art, as well as to the drawing 
a clear line of demarcation between the peculìar kinds of 
art, with an especial reference to poetry. His corre- 
spondence with the elder Mendelssohn and Nicolai, in 
the year 1756-1757, gave rise to the essay on tragedy 
delivered at the opening of the new library founded by 
Nicolai In this essay one traces the germ of the new 
thoughts which, ten years later, ripened into full maturity 
in the treatise on the Laocoon ; and Lessing's remark, 
"that his friend Kleist estimated his own poem *Spring' 
as the least satisfactory of ali his works," proves that 
Lessing must have communicated his ideas respecting 
the refonnation of the first principles of po^tic art to his 
friend. These principles may be found clearly stated, so 
far as they relate to poetry and painting, in Lessing's 
treatise upon fables, where the reason is clearly laid 
down why the artist can paint no fable which really 
deserves the name. Lessing at this time studied 
deeply the works of Homer and Sophocles, in order to 
search out the unalterable laws of eternai beauty, the 
sources from which it is derived. And it is not going 
too far to say that his Laocoon was the result of his 
study of these two poets. It is rather in its poetical 
than in its plastic aspect that the treatise has special 
merit, for Lessing was neither formed by education, nor 
favoured by opportunity, to be a perfect critic of the 
latter. His personal observation was limìted to a few 
pictures and engravings, and to the scanty number of 
casts that were at that time to be found in the Dresden 
Gallery. It is to be doubted whether, at the time he 
wrote his treatise, he had ever seen a complete plaster 
cast of the size of life of the celebrated ^culpture which 
gave its name to his work. The Leipzig Academy, at 
that time managed by Oeser, only possessed a plaster 
cast of the head of the Laocoon. It was principally the 
feeling of such a want that, after having finished his 
Laocoon treatise in the quiet retirement of his residence in 
Breslau, urged him at last to a joumey to Italy» It is 
with regard to poetry that Lessing's work is most valuable. 
It was necessary to oppose a counter-balance to the 
glowing inspiration of Winckelmann and his friends for 
plastic art, so that poetry, which had often suffered from 
a too partial comparìson with sculpture and painting, 
might thus be established in her rights. Guhrauer shows 
T^àth justice that Lessing's entire work was based upon 
this idea. Its object was directed more particularly to 
poetry, with reference to fine and ali other arts, upon 
principles in which Lessing, like his master Aristotle, 
placed the drama at the summit The whole work was 
to be divided into three portions, but Lessing's fate, which 
brought about such strange alterations in his projected 
life at Berlin, caused difficulties in the carrying out of this 
intellectual labour, so that the first division remains a 
torso. 

The fragmentary observations and notes that were 
found among Lessing's papers at his death, give but 
unsatisfactory suggestions of what the completed work 



would have been. But even in this unfinished state the 
work proved a real emancipation for the sesthetic culture 
and literature of Germany. 

With the same decision with which the plastic artist 
makes use of the most auspicious moment, so did Lessing 
gladly seize that moment from his contemporaries which 
he himself, as a connoisseur of art and of beauty, most 
highly appreciated, using it in order to connect with it 
his discussions upon the laws of art And from Winckel- 
mann's sayings he seized exactly the one that was best 
suited to develop his own ideas. Winckelmann had 
compared the Laocoon with the poetic descrìption in 
Virgil, and asserted that the former was superior to the 
latter. While Lessing adopted this comparison as the 
starting point for his researches, he himself took a middle 
station, from which, as from the centre of the sesthetic 
circle, he could see in ali directions. This middle point 
was at the junction of the two regions of poetic and 
pictorial art — a point where the works of the poet and 
painter are so apt to encroach the one upon the other, 
and which will be looked upon as a fault according as 
the critic has a leaning to the one or the other art It 
appeared to Lessing a task which would repay itself, if, 
after so much had been written respecting the resem- 
blance and concord between the sister arts of poetry and 
painting, he for once should tum to the obverse side of 
the medal, and seek out the differences between the two, 
and discover whether out of this dissimilarity laws might 
not be deduced which were peculiar to each, and thus 
cause one art to pursue an entirely contrary direction to 
the other. From this probing comparison resulted the 
fundamental laws of poetry, through the answer to the 
question: "How only is the poet allowed to paint?" 
The answer is : Not single features with the exactitude as 
if the listener stood with the outward eyes before a real 
image, but by a few touches to make it appear so present 
that the sketch may be fiUed up, and carried on by the 
imagination. In a word, the province of poetry is three- 
fold: First, to present individualities at the moment 
when their destiny has raised them to the highest point. 
Secondly, to depict the inner world of thought ; and lastly, 
to describe continuous action ! And this threefold task 
leads US to the law of poetic art — that bodies must be 
represented by means of action. The origin and progress 
of the Laocoon treatise was as follows : — Winckelmann 
had blamed Virgil because, in his description of the 
Laocoon, he had represented the priest as crying out, 
and praised the sculptor because he had softened down 
the shriek of anguish into a sigh. Lessing shows that 
both poet and painter had each, according to his own 
peculiar capability, acted aright, and that the sculptor had 
not thus illustrated his subject with the intention of 
giving the idea of a loftier, more noble resignation, as 
Winckelmann supposed, but simply because of that law 
which, amongst the ancients, was the most important of 
ali, viz., the law of beauty. This law imperatively 
obliged the artist, when his subject contained dìstorted 
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-or repulsive acccssories, so to soflen down the htter, 
tfaat the preponderance of the ideas communicated to the 
observer shouid yet be on the side of beauty. And this 
the scuiptor of the Laocoon had done ; for as he laboured 
to «press the highest beauty whilc the suiroundings were 
Ihose of bodtly paia, he was necessitated so to soflen 
down the latter in his representation that the expression 
of beauty stili remaioed. From the comparison of Virgil's 
description wtth the master-work of the scuiptor, Lessing 
gained another !aw for plastic art. And this, which has 
reference to time, confines the artist or scuiptor to the 
delìneatiou of a single moment 

Therefore a moment must be chosen which is most 
fruitili] in incidents, and it will be that in which the 
greaiest scope is given to the imaginative power of the 
spectator, so that the more he sees, so mudi the more 
will be suggested to him, Therefore, the representation 



on the contrary, to descrìbe a continuous series of events 

in which the utterance of the most powerful expressions 
can bave full scope, because they can be softencd and 
ameliorated by what goes before or comes after, so that 
they lose any impression of pain which they may contain 
inthemselvea, and in such conjuaction even work most 
effectually. He goes on to show, through the continued 
companson of the Laocoon group with its poetic delinea- 
tion, that the latter, because its organisations are oran 
intellectual nature, and have raotion, in which those of the 
scuiptor are lacking, must necessarily have a much wider 
scope. Virgil could represent his Laocoon clothed, for 
with the poet a garment conceals nothing, but the plastic 
artist, on the contrary, dared not leave even the priestly 
band on the head of his Laocoon, because it would have 
conceaied the brow, from which expression in the highest 
degree emanated. 
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of an effect in plastic or pictorial art ought never to be 
so sculptured or painted, that the imagination is left 
Aithout anything to do. Here Lessing had a just idea, 
though it led him to an incorrect inference, viz., " that 
the action of the passing moment could not be expressed 
by plasdc art, and also never was expressed by ancient 
plastic art" Numberless examples, even the Laocoon 
group itself, prove the fallacy of this statement; but 
Lessing confused a moment as taken generally with a 
moment of a peculiar nature, for it is not the moment in 
iiself which is forbidden to the scuiptor, but such momen- 
tary action, the sight of which, on account of its repul- 
siveness, would not longer be endurable. 

Having thus settled these two axioms for pictorìal and 
plastic art, Lessing passed on naturally to the domain of 
poetiy. He shows that the aforesaid law of the scuiptor 
and paintei is no longer available for the poet, who has, 



What is the jesult of this reasoning? Just this ; that 
the most perfect picture of the poet is, in ali its features, 
often unsuitable for the plastic artist. Yet, on the con- 
trary, the work of the scuiptor or paintpr is always avail- 
able for the poet 

It is much more probable that the scuiptor of the 
Laocoon obtained his idea from Virgil's description, than 
that Virgil gained his from the scuiptor. Thus Lessing 
passed sentence not only upon the requisitions of the 
French connoisseurs, that the plastic artist shouid always 
depict his subject after the Homeric model, but sentence 
is also passed over that tendency which had come into 
fashion from England, to explain the old poets through 
the ancient statues, without makìng the least difference 
between the nature of the two arts, and without taking 
into consideration the immeasurably grcater scope of 
poetry. 
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At the same time it is proved that the application of 
allegory by means of symbols is a make-shift of plastic 
art which the true poet does not use. This was an 
annihilating criticism for the numerous poets of that 
time who, in utter misapprehension of this, " make ali 
their imaginative beings appear in masks, becapse they 
so little understand the fundamental law of poetic art, 
which is, to make such imaginative beings act, and by 
such acts to bring out their characteristic peculiarities/' 
This criticism was a death-blow to the allegorical poets of 
the age, and Lessing approached nearer and nearer to 
his aim, viz., the demonstration of the superìority of 
poetry above ali her sister arts. 

The poetic art more perfectly than any other illustrates 
the law that every work of art should thoroughly explain 
itself. She therefore dares to take materials hitherto 
unknown to her, because she has the power by words to 
make them understood. 

The poet, therefore, is much more inventive than the 
sculptor. He can, indeed, dare to spread the whole 
visible world out before the mental ^yes of his readers. 
And when Caylus, with a contemptuous glance at Milton, 
ventured to utter the scornful remark, that "blindness 
was the only resemblance between him and Homer," 
Lessing nobly retorted, " Milton can indeed fili no gallery ; 
but if the sphere of my intellectual vision must be circum- 
scribed to the narrow limits of my bodily sight, I would 
set little value upon the loss of the lattei, so that I might 
be freed from ali restraints upon the former." 

Lessing then proceeds to lay down the true prindples 
of poetry with regard to the description of visible objects. 
In ali such representations, time, which must necessarily 
be ignored, gives a decisive limit to painting. She can- 
not represent continuous actions as continuous, but she 
must content herself either with the treatment of actions 
near together, or with that of mere bodies which, through 
her treatment, are supposed to have an action. Such 
actions, especially those which give the idea of a series 
of movements, aiming at a certain goal, she can only 
signifìcantly hint at through the representation of bodies. 
Poetry, on the contiary, that has for her heritage con- 
tinuity of time, describes bodies, but signifìcantly through 
movement. 

Painting, therefore, circumscribed to the moment, must 
seize that most pregnant instant when present and future 
are most recognisable. So poetry, in her continuous 
imitation, can only use one faculty of the body, and must 
therefore choose one which awakens such a sensuous 
image of the body as she may require. From this result 
the rules with regard to the unity of picturesque ac- 
cessories, and the paucity of the poetic descriptions of 
bodily objects. The theoretic result of such reflections 
may be seen and proved by the practice of the greatest 
poets ; positively in Homer, and negatively in the works 
of more modem poets. Here Lessing draws attention 
to the difference between poetry and prose. The prose 
writer wishes siraply to make himself clearly and 



thoroughly understood ; the poet, on the contrary, desires 
more than that ; his aim is to make the ideas which he 
awakens in us so lively, that, with the quickness of 
thought, we seem to receive the real sensuous impression 
of the objects, and in this moment of illusion cease to be 
conscious of the means by which, through his words, he 
has brought this about. The poet cannot, therefore, 
through lingerìng copiousness, vie with the painter in a 
territory in which the latter, through sharpness, deamess, 
and the decided objectivity which is granted to pictorial 
art, is infinitely his superior. " For where poetry. seeks 
to apply to herself the rules which belong to her sister 
art, I can indeed discover the labouring poet, but I am 
very far from seeing the real thing. A flower painted by 
Huysum is a thousand-fold better than any poetical 
attempt at description, for ali such word description of 
objects destroys the illusion through which poetry prin- 
cipally works, and must destroy them, because the co- 
existence of the object comes into coUision with the 
consecutiveness of discourse." The anatomy of the 
whole in its divisions will indeed be rendered easy, but 
the replacing these parts into one united whole will be 
difficult, nay, almost impossible for the fancy. Where, 
therefore, poetry (Homer for example) has descxibed in 
detail, she has made use of that artistic grasp that changes 
the qo-existence of an object into a consecutive series. 
Homer does not describe the finished shield of Achilles, 
but. he narrates the process by which the divine maker 
fashioned it, and thus makes it appear before our eyes. 

Thus the wish to describe was interpreted by Lessing 
as being the death-blow to ali true poetry, and Horace's 
condemnation of ali descriptive poetry was renewed. It 
is especially with regard to bodily beauty that the law 
thus obtained for the representation of visible objects 
operates most effectually ; for this falls entirely to the 
share of pictorial art, while the poet is obliged altogether 
to renounce it. Every attempt of the poet, even though 
it were Ariosto himself, to vie with the painter in this, 
gives, to use Lessing's own powerful simile, " the impres- 
sion as if one saw stones roUing up a hill, on whose 
summit a splendid building was to be erected; but in 
vain, for the stones fell down again on the other side." 

But, questions Lessing again, " does not poetry lose 
too much, if she is denied ali right to the description of 
bodily beauty?" 

"Who wishes to take it from her?" he replies. If 
one seeks to lead her from a certain path in which she 
had painfully wandered, without ever reaching her true 
goal, led on by the fancy that because she thought she 
could trace the footprìnts of a sister art, it was also 
available for herself, it by no means follows that one 
shuts her out from that other way where pictorial art in 
her tum dares not foUow. And now Lessing shows that 
everything which poetry, in comparison with pictorial art, 
is obliged to resign, is far more than indemnified by what 
she has won, and by the immeasurable advantages which 
she possesses above ali other arts. 
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And bere a wonderfiil prospect over the whole range 
of poetry is opencd out, which compréhcnds noi merely 
the whole region of peifecCìoa, as was stated at the begìn- 
ning of the Laocoon treatise, but extends to the boundless 
region of ali life and cxistence. Thus poetry is able to 
describe vìsible beauty, though it must be in her own 
peculìar manner. And she is even in a position to do it 
better than pictorial art itself, for she is able to descrìbe 
beauty through the effect which it works upon others, as 
Homer has done with his Helen, and poetry can, more- 
over, give an addidonal charm to beauty by adding to it 



of a portrait to its originai, but in that of a son to a 
fathe.r, alike yet dlfferent One lineanient of Jupiter, as 
described by Homer, gave Phidias material to create the 
prototype in his marvellous head, which remains an 
eternai and glorified ideal of plastic art 

But not only beauty, ugliness also, even the most 

horrìble subjects, formed by a combìnatioii of the most 

terrible with the most revolting, may be taken into the 

sphere of poetic representation, for the ugly is, in fact, 

i evil in its bodily manifestatioo, for poetry is just that art 

, which unveils the inner moral world ; and thìs, without 
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the giace of motion. The enrìching of the sesthetic 
temtoiy through thìs idea, which Schiller afterwards so 
successfully cairied out, is a merìt which Lessing shares 
irith our own philosopher, Hume. If th« pictorial artist 
on his side will enrich himself through the creations 
of ihe poet, it can be in no other way ihan the artista of 
olden lime bave done with Homer. They nourished 
their own ìntellect by feeding upon his, they filled their 
imagination with the noblest traìts drawn from this 
source. The Are of the poet's enthusiasm added fuel to 
theirs; they saw and felt aa he, and so their works 
t>ec3nie copies of the Homerìc ; not in the retatìonship 



the effect ot contrast and the fermentatìon of the evil 
prìnciple, wouid not be conccivable. The expression of 
ugliness, even the mere ugliness of form, is not allowed 
to the artist, or only granted within certain hmits, and 
under fixed restraints. Thus a Thersites whom a Homer 
dared describe, because he ueeded his ugliness to make 
him ridiculous, is a subject such as no painter or sculptor 
wouId be willing to take, because he is not able to do 
what the poet did. That is, lo use the ugliness, not as 
an aim in itself, but only as a means to the attainment of 
another end, and having done thus, to allow the means 
instantaneously to disappcar. 
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yfklL PAPER, AUMONIER'S FLOCK. 



OF the many devices adopted by architects and 
decorative dèsigners of late years for concealing 
the walls of our rooms and passages with arti- 
fidai surfaces of a pleasing character, the new forai of 
flock paper, invented and patented by Mr. F. Auraonier, 
member of the old and long established fimi of Wollom 
and Co., is certainly by far the most interesting, from 
an industriai art point of view. 

Paper stainers, as the paper makers carne to be called, 
are of modem origin ; when we see therefore, wall papers 
of quaint design styled "Early English" by the de- 
corators, we must not by any means suppose that the 
English people of the i2th century (for to that period 
the term fairly belongs) had any knowledge of the use 
of wall paper ; or that the curious combination of possible 
leaves and stems of plants, with the most convention- 
ally treated flowers and fniit growing along with them, 
to which the term " Early English " is applied at the 
present day, had ever at any time a place in our national 
art developments. 

The beginning of the present century, so fruitful of 
improvements in our domestic comforts, brought in the 
use of figured wall papers. At first it was the custom to 
decorate the narrow reception room of the lady of the 
house with wall paper, the pattern being stencilled on 
a tempera ground in the usuai old fashioned way. This 
afforded some change from the everlasting wainscoted 
and painted chambers to be found in every old house of 
any pretensions fiimished at that date. The pretty diaper 
pattems introduced into chamber interiors by the old 
MSS. illuminators, which look like wall papers, are really 
only refined methods of filling up vacant spaces, or are 
the painted cloths in use at that time. The revival of 
these painted cloths in our day, we shall bave occasion 
to speak of in another paper. The large chambers of 
mansions which could boast of such carved or inlaid 
fumiture as Chippendale produced, or Venice could 
supply, were painted in some delicate fiat tint; the 
comices were often works of art of rare beauty, these 
let down at intervals, garlands or festoons of foliage and 
flowers, or conventional chainwork of pips or bobs or 
pendent wreaths in minute plaster castings, and were 
intended to break the otherwise uninteresting surface of 
the panels. These decorations, reminding us of the 
favourite pattems on Wedgwood ware, were usually 
picked out in dead white or pale cream colour, or 
some shade a degree at least lighter in colour than the 
wall tint ; a raised surbase ran round the room occupy- 
ing the space now devoted to the dado, a word then 
unknowa A deep moulding, often of carved wood, 
divided the irregular outline of the pian of the room 
from the well-polished floor, the many-coloured marble 



chimney-piece being in perfect keeping with the cornice, 
and of course with the sparingly-carved or inlaid fur- 
niture. In summer, a self-coloured carpet or drugget, 
and in winter a thick Persian, Turkish, or English woven 
carpet, with a wide border, nearly covered the floor ; the 
ceiling, being divided into compartments by means of 
richly-decorated plaster, often served as firames for 
paintings of the school of Angelica Kauflmann. In such 
a room, finely-modelled fumiture looked well, because it 
was in perfect keeping with its permanent surroundings, 
and fumiture and apartment were in perfect accord \ but 
to place, as we do nowadays, costly imitations of old 
fumiture in modem square-cut, box-shaped rooms, having 
feebly-designed comices in moulded plaster, loaded with 
colour, which robs it of ali its sharpness of outline, to 
margin the great unbroken white surface of ceiling 
from which a centrai gaslight depends, the floor being 
covered with a hideous geometrie carpet pattern of 
the true South Kensington type, the wide, unbroken 
surfaces of faintly-coloured French pattem wall paper, 
, with one or two oleographs or other frightful abomina- 
tions in the way of fine art decorations, each of the 
so-called pictures depending by two cords from nails 
driven into the comice, or suspended from a brass rod, 
in such a chamber as this, to expect to find Chippendale, 
or good copies of Chippendale at home, . is as pre- 
posterous as ridiculous to contemplate. To retura, 
however, from this digression to the wall paper of the 
beginning of this century, it must be remembered that at 
the time we speak of, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
being perplexed with urgent demands for money to carry 
on costly wars, and seeking to refill his rapidly depleted 
money chests, was obliged to tax every article offered for 
sale that was capable of being construed into a luxury. 
It is to this cause we must attrìbute the evident graduai 
decline in the progress of taste between the peace after 
Waterloo and the Exhibition of 1851. France owed her 
loss of prestige in art to a similar cause. 

Wall paper, in its tum, fell under the tax collectors 
exactions, and for many a day every short length of paper, 
as the paper was made at that time, was stamped in 
one comer by the excise man, whilst the opposite side 
bore in its florid but etfective design the impress given 
to it by the artists of French Huguenot extraction, who, 
since their first setting foot in England, bave preserved 
in their families, even to the present generation, what- 
ever elements of genuine artistic genius the country can 
boast 

A collectioii of wall paper designs, manufactured in 
England during the last seventy years, chronologically 
arranged, and placed withìn the reach of students, would 
serve to dispel the illusion that art at the present day 
can compare favourably with the period when Wedgwood 
was busy or when Blake painted. 

One of the most elegant forms of wall paper is un- 
doubtedly that possessing the well-known velvet-like flock- 
covered surface, with satin or gilded background to set 
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of the florìd raised work. The rìchness this costly 
material iodubitably ìmparts to an interior cacDot be 
suipassed even by the raised gilt and stamped leather- 
work, vhìch obtained ìn the South or Europe fonnerly. 
Quite Rcently, however, one of our laigest manulac- 
lorers of flock paper, Mr. A. Aumonier, has perfected 
3 method of stampÌDg paper with a denser and more 
compact thickness of flock, which stands sufficiently high 



of their kind. We noticed in the samples sent us a fine 
foliaged design, with large conventional flowers sparingly 
introduced, which for their purpose are simply perfect. 
These are produccd eithei in well-contrasted delicate 
tints of ivory and white for ceilings, or elaborately 
decorated arabesques in suitable colours, and fine em- 
bossed gold, useful for filling the panels of doors, for 
walls, and in some cases for ceilings also. The decorator 
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abovc the gilded or ptherwise finely-decorated suiiàce 
of the paper to which it is atlached, to produce 
the most agreeable effects of light and shade, which, 
np to the present tìme, have been altogeCher beyond 
the reach of the surface decorator, at Icast in paper 
material 

The pattems of thesc elegant designa are shatp cut, 
decided, nìcely balanced, and, in fact, secm to us perfect 
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will find various uses for which this fine textured raised 
ornamentai wall paper wilI "come in " capitally. In the 
meantime we congratulate the trade gcnerally on having 
within their reach thesc novel materials for suriace 
elaboratioD, the want of which, but for the enterprise of 
the inventor no doubt has retarded the progress of this 
branch of the domestic arts in more ways than can be 
easily estiroated. 
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BRITISH WEAVING SCHOOLS. 



FOUR years ago there was no Weaving School in 
existence in Great Britain. At that period arrange- 
' ments were being made for the establishment of 
the Yorkshire College of Science in Leeds. The pro- 
posals were brought under the notice of Messrs. Hargreave 
and Nussey, the well-known firm of wooUen manufacturers 
and merchants. Mr. G. H. Nussey, a member of the 
firm, had previously maintained, at his own expense, a 
class for instruction in weaving and the chemistry of 
dyeing in the Leeds School of Science and Art. A 
similar class had been organised in the Huddersfield 
Mechanics* Institute. Messrs. Hargreave and Nussey 
directed the attention of the promoters of the College of 
Science to the importance of making provision for tech- 
nical instruction in textile industries, and offered to give 
a subscription of one thousand pounds to the college 
funds if a textile industries depàrtment formed part of 
the organisation of the college. 

About this time Mr. Faman, a member of the Court 
of the Clothworkers' Company of the City of London, 
and subsequently Master of the Company, was in Leeds, 
and discussed with Messrs. Hargreave and Nussey the 
proposals they had made. Impressed with the cogcncy 
of the reasons adduced in favour of the establishment of 
a weaving school, Mr. Faman submitted the suggestions 
to the Court of the Clothworkers' Company, of which Mr. 
Wyld, the eamest advocate of technical education, is a 
member, with the view of obtaining its assistance in 
carrying out the scheme. This was at once cheerfully 
and readily granted, and it is only doing bare justice 
to that important guild to say that the hearty co-operation 
it has gìven to every practical proposal.for advancing 
technical textile education has placed it in the foremost 
position among the City Companies, who are endeavour- 
ing to administer their revenues for the promotion of 
the well-being of those trades to which their originai 
members belonged. Now in every important centre 
of the woollen and worsted industries efforts are being 
made to establish weaving schools, and there cannot be 
any doubt that the entire movement is due to the muni- 
ficence of the Clothworkers' Company, without whose 
aid the parent institution in Leeds would not have been 
organised with the completeness and efficiency neces- 
sary to assure success. The govemors of the Cloth- 
workers* Company informed the council of the Yorkshire 
College of Science that they were prepared to grant the 
snm of £,z^o per annum for three years towards the 
sum required as salary for a professor of textile in- 
dustries, and also to establish four scholarships of the 
annual value of ;;^2S, to be held by students in Yorkshire 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four years, also 
four scholarships of the annual value of ^30, for open 



competition to non-Yorkshire students. This proposai 
was afterwards modified by the substitution of an annual 
grant to the college of ;;^i2o in place of the four open 
scholarships. The company stipulated that the textile 
industries depàrtment should be managed by a locai 
committee. The college council accepted the proposals, 
and a locai committee was appointed, with Mr. Obadiah 
Nussey as chairman. The depàrtment was at once 
organised, but great difficulty was experienced in securing 
a competent teacher, and the classes did not get fairly to 
work until October, 1875. Mr. John Beaumont, an 
experienced manufacturer, was placed at the head of 
the depàrtment, and his class-rooms were at once filled 
by an attentive body of students, who evinced great 
diligence in the pursuit of their studies. The course 
of instruction for day-students was as follows : — 

Practical Weaving, Pian Drawing, Drafting, Designing, 
and Colouring the foUowing weaves of cloths : Plain and 
single-make cloths. Combination of single-make cloths. 
Double-make cloths backed with weft Double-make 
plain cloths, backed with warp and weft. Reversible 
doublé plain cloths. Doublé plain cloths backed with 
warp. Designing originai patterns on point-paper, and 
colouring them to indicate the woven fabric in figured 
doublé plain cloths. Figured Twill cloths. Triple-make 
figured cloths. Analysis of woven fabrìcs, which com- 
prises the following branches : Pian of weave. Size of 
yam, both warp and weft Counts of sley or sett Width 
in loonL Picks per inch in loom. Weight of yam, 
both warp and weft. Theory of colouring. Primary 
colours. Formation of Secondary and Tertiary colours. 
The la WS of harmonious colouring. 

The class met for lectures on Mondays from 9.30 a.m. 
to 12 noon, and for instruction in designing and experi- 
ments on the looms on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. during the college session 
érom October to June. Each student paid a fee of ten 
guineas. To meet locai requirements, a class was formed 
on Wednesdays and Fridays from 9.30 a.m. to 12 noon, at 
which a modified course of instruction was carried out, 
the students paying a fee of five guineas each. For 
evening students who met on Wednesdays and Fridays 
during the session, a special course was instituted, but in 
this course experiments in the looms were not included, 
and a reduced fee of four guineas was paid by each 
student. The course of instruction for day students 
now extends over two years, the second year's course 
being intended for the use of students who desire to 
study any particular branch of textile manufacture in 
which they may be engaged. 

The results gained by the Leeds Weaving School ex- 
ceeded the sanguine expectations of its promoters. The 
widespread desire for technical textile education was 
shown in the crowded state of the class-rooms, and the 
work done by the students, which cannot herè be detailed, 
was of a thoroughly practical character, and commanded 
the approvai of manufacturers who were not previously in 
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&.vour of the school, regarding it elther as a fanciiiil theory 
or as a conùnental instìtution unadapted for Brìtish soiL 
The success of the Weaving School has led to steps 
bang taken to provide a suitable building in which its 
bperations can be caixied on, for hitherto the dasses, 
bave been conducted in hired apartments. With a gene- 
rosìty beyond expectation, the Clothworkers' Company 
ofièred tea thousand pounds for the erection of a school, 
and in the presence of Mr. Reynolds, Master of the 
Company, and a deputation from the Court of Assistants, 



School until the promoters had watched the proceedings 
at the I«eds school Subscrìptions towards a general 
fund for the technìcal college had been received, but as 
the entire scheme only made slight headway, Mr. D. 
Sandeman, a Glasgow merchant who had taken great 
interest in the proposed weaving school, forcibly urged 
its immediate establishment A sum of ^^3000 was 
voted from the general Aind for the erectton and fitmish- 
ing of a building which was publicly inaugurated on the 
8th of September, 1877. Here again the liberality of 



the foundation stone was laid by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York, on the 23rd of October, 1877. 

The succcssful work carried oh at the Leeds Weaving 
School has given an impetus to technical textile education 
throughout the kingdom, and the establishment of the 
Gla^ow Weaving School may Ikirly be regarded as an 
ontcome óf the originai movement in Lecds. It is tnie 
that the idea of tnaking the theory and practice of weav- 
ing a depaxtment of the Glasgow Technical College was 
proposed some years ago at a meeting of manufacturers, 
but nothing was done for the organisation of the Weaving 



I LOG. VENicB, 1577. 

the Clothworkers' Company has to be recorded. The 
company has endowed the school with ^^150 per annum 
for seven years, and this action has called foith subscrìp- 
tions firom the locality, which cnsures the pecuniaiy 
stability of the school for at Icast the period over which 
the Clothworkers' grant extends. 

Following in order of lime the Leeds school, the 
Glasgow manageis have been able to base their plans 
upon the experìence gained in the fonner institution. 
The main feature in the buildings is the weaving-shed, 
having a lean-to roof of two bays. It measures eighty 
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feet io length by thirty-six feet tn breadth, and afFords 
accommodation for forty power looms, togcther with hand- 
looms, wintiÌDg, warping, and other machineiy. In 
addition to thìs shed are working and stoie-rooms, with a 
Spacìous lecture room on the first floor. A large quantity 
of the machineiy placed in the school has been given by 
the sevcral makers. It is almost unneccssaiy to say that 
the looms and other machinery presented to the school 
are of the best description, and have been constnicted 
with the latest impTovements. But the excellence of the 
building and the appliances placed therein are of no 
avail, unless the managers are able to secure an eflficient 
instructor. Fortunately at Glasgow, as at Leeds, a 
gentleman suitable for the post has been inducted. Mr, 
Jabez Oldfield, who for many years held a highly respon- 
sible position in one of the tnost estensive spinning and 
weaving establishments in Glasgow, occupies the position 
of master of the school, and although it is not posslble al 
present to speak with absolute certainty conceming the 



have taken up heartily the foundation of a school 
as a mattcr of necessity for the maintenance of their 
staple trade, and being more or less connected with the 
management of the charities, are concerting measures for 
applying their available funds to technical textile educa- 
tion. One charity endowed by Mr. Armitage is worth at 
least ;^io,ooo, and it could not be applied to an objCct 
more in Jiarmony with the design the donor had in vìew, 
taking into consideration the circumstances of the time 
then and now. 

At Bradford the movement for a Weaving School is 
promoted by a joint committee of the Mechaoics' Instimte 
and the Chamber of Commerce. The Batley proposals 
are for a school on a small scale, and an instructor has 
been appwinted. The Bristol scheme, although liberally 
supported by the Clothworkers' Company, does not make 
the progress noticeable in the north country projecis. 

So wìde-spread is the munificence of the Clothworkers' 
Company, that it now becomes somewhat difficult to 



resulta of bis teaching, yet there is eveiy reason to believe 
they will not be behind those gained in Leeds. One 
defect in the course of study is, however, apparent 
Designing does not receive the amount of attention 
needfiil in a well-organised weaving schooL Such a 
deficiency can be easily remedied, for the importance 
of the subject requires it should have a prominent place 
in the school curriculum. 

In other towns, strenuous efforts are being made to 
promote by varions means the establishment of weaving 
schools. It has already been mentioned that a class at 
the Mechanics' Institute, Huddersfield, has been for some 
time in existence. As the diverse forms of foundation 
peculjar to separate districts are of interest to the tech- 
nical educator, ìt is well to notice the proposed pian for 
the developmenl of the Huddersfield weaving class into 
a well-organised school. In Huddersfield are numerous 
charities, which could be easily adapted for the support 
of a weaving school in the centro of the heavy woollen 
districi. The members of the Chamber of Commerce 
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know where its funds are not being applied in aid of any 
well-devised pian for giving instniction in weaving, and 
the schemes mentioned do more or less derive pecuniary 
assistance from the company. Speaking at Leeds at the 
laying of the foundation stonc of the college, Mr, 
Reynolds said that it was the intention of the company to 
do at Huddersfield and Bradford, what had been donc at 
Glasgow. He further intimated that as the contents of 
the purse increased more eventually would be done. 

In the foregoing brief survcy of Britìsh Weaving 
Schools, it has not been possible to do more than simply 
recount noteworthy facts, but suRicient has been said to 
show that at last the woollen and worsted trades are 
making baste to occupy ground hitherto neglccted, and to 
do educational work necessary for the well-being of our 
manufacturers in a large and comprehensive spirìL And 
further, that an ancient guild has thrown off the lethargy 
that has for many years envelOped the City Companies, 
and has come forward with princely bounty to aid the 
promoters of Weaving Schools. 




MR. CROSS ON ART EDUCATION. 



THE Right Hon. R. A. Cross, M.P., Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, in a recent address, 
stated his opinion that: ^*The art and science 
teaching of to<lay has done, and is doing, much to pro- 
mote taste and to foster ali that is good, and high, and 
noble amongst ali classes of the community. I think," 
said the speaker, " everybody will admit that, until very 
recently, general art had — ^with a few brilliant exceptions 
-— sunk very low in this country. Much was going on to 
comipt the taste, and to do what was harmful and pre- 
judiciaL It has often been said that if you enter a man's 
house and observe the nature of his fumiture, pictures, 
and other surroundings, you will have a pretty good idea 
of the character of the man himself. I believe it, and I 
am quìte certain that if you had gone into certain houses 
some time ago you would have seen nothing which showed 
any true perception of art Instead of that, you would 
have found a display of wealth, a vulgar display of things 
that had no art in theory, but which were very costly, 
which I dare say were very magnificent, but certainly 
nothing to elevate the taste of the occupants. Take the 
case of the fumiture, the case of the hangings, and that 
which always distresses me so much, the upholstery of 
those houses — nothing could be more base, nothing more 
misuited to raise the taste, or show the refìnement of the 
owners, than the vulgar exhibition of very rich hangings 
and the inordinate upholstery which we used to find I 
regret this not simply because of the owners of the houses 
themselves, but because of the degradation and the 
debasing infiuence which it must have had upon the 
woriunen who manufactured those articles — ^the upholstery, 
the nobs and bobs, which one used to see. By improving 
the taste of the workmen you are also improving the 
taste of the higher classes who employ them, and you are 
pntting into their power the possession of that which is 
beautiful in itself, and which, being beautiful, must have 
a good effect upon those who have the privilege of seeing 
it If you tum from what I have been speaking of to 
the qnestion of higher art, you will find that some time 
ago there was great want of perception of the great 
doctrine which every workman and eveiy owner of works 
of art ought to possess — ^namely, a high appreciadon of 
trath. Truth in art is everything, and I cannot conceive 
anything more fatai than the want of it No man can 
properly draw a picture of the human body without 
undentanding its structure. It will not do merely to be 
content with drawìng the clothes and the muslin, with a 
human fece on the top of it Whatever you draw must 
he trae, and so it is with machinery. If a student does 
notmiderstand the construction of the machine that he 
dtaws, it is fatai to his success. Unfortunatdy, in the 
pi'esent day, truth is being much ignored in the buildings 
^ch we see around us. Take the case of bricks and 



mortar. Nothing can be more beautiful than buildings 
constructed of bricks, if the bricks are properly laid and 
joined, so as to support that which they are intended to 
support If a man is rich enough to have a building of 
stone, by ali means let him have it ; but do not set your 
workmen to build a thing of brick, and then to cover it 
over with plaster and cali it stone. That is to me utterly 
untrue and wrong, and I cannot imagine anything more 
demoralising to the workman who has to do it If ali 
the builders of new houses in London, instead of making 
those wretched pillars and covering them up with plaster, 
were really to show how beautifiilly bricks could be joined 
together, the aspect of the metropolis would be totally 
different to what it is — and so it may be said with regard 
to iron. Pillars that bear ali the weight of a shop are 
covered so as to make them look like wood or stone, 
whercas you know that if they were really made of either 
they would not bear the weight that was imposed upon 
them. I cannot conceive, as I have said, anything more 
disheartening to the workman than this. It is inaking a 
thing untrue and absolutely false. I declare that if I 
were a student, and my work was treated in that manner, 
I should go home and cry. Painters again are set to 
pamt deal, so as to represent oak. I myself have watched 
them with pain, as I have seen them paint the grain, and 
lay the strokes down so accurately that one might almost 
be able to teli how old the tree was that supplied the 
wood. Nothing can be more beautiful than oak, but if 
a man cannot afford oak, let him have some other wood, 
and, if he likes, he can have it painted white, with a little 
flower or à butterfly in the corner, to attract attention. 
I know a great building which is a conspicuous example 
of what is false. The pillars which support the galleries 
are of granite, magnifìcently worked ; but the moment 
you go above them you will find that the pilasters are 
painted, and not true but false. In another case there is 
a magnificent canopy over a statue. The four pillars 
beneath may be very beautiful ; but you know that if that 
was the real construction of the building, the thrust of 
the arches would throw the pillars to the ground at once. 
They could not bear the weight that is upon them. 
Well, but how is the canopy maint^tined ? Simply by 
this means, that undemeath ali the beautiful paint which 
covers them are iron girders, and they carry the dead 
weight, and so withstand the thrust that is upon them. 
That is not true, but false. If you are going to build 
with iron, why, show the iron ; teli the truth, and do not 
be ashamed of it There is no reason why iron should 
not be made as beautiful as it is enduring. I have seen 
that which is false, also, in Gothic architecture. Instead 
of being true it is a lie. I feel very strongly in this 
matter, and I hope that our art teaching in the future 
will do something to dissipate this foUy of the present 
day. The same thing is to be iòund in the dress of the 
ladies. Taking a homely ìllustration, you will find that 
people wear boots with a dozen buttons upon them, but 
not one ever intended for use ; in fact, the boots could 
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not by any possibility be buttoned if the wearers wished 
it. The same want of truth may be said to prevail with 
regard to oil cloth and wall papers, when they are made 
to look like tiles and marble. One thing is of essential 
importance to remember, and that is, that which is beau- 
tiful is not in the possession of the neh only, but of the 
poor as well. I feel this principle underlies so entirely 
the whole matter of your study of art and science that I 
advise you at once to dismiss everything that is not true, 
not for the benefit of you as workmen, but for ali the 
classes for whom you work." 

Already the critics with their usuai lack of logicai 
acumen are busy tearing this outspoken opinion to tatters^ 
but Mr. Cross need not fear the wild commotion he has 
raised amongst the swarm of drones. They bave no 
stings to inflict wounds with, and their buzzing will be 
forgotten long before the facts enunciated by the minister 
bave home sound fruit For instance, great exception is 
taken at bis objection to the grainer of wood : " If the 
man cannot afford oak^ let him bave some other wood, 
and, if he likes, he can bave it painted white, with a little 
flower or a butterfly in the corner, to attract attention." 
And one writer goes on to say, "Doubtless, the deal 
planking painted white with a butterfly or a flower in the 
corner might attract attention, but it would be false. The 
deception, to become true, should bave a real butterfly 
or a real flower in the corner. What right bave we to 
imitate insects and plants ? In this single example it at 
once becomes manifest that the whole of Mr. Cross*s 
theoiy of artistic truth is based on an erroneous founda- 
tion. Art, from beginning to end, is nothing more or 
less than imitation, but imitation inspìred by veracity and 
refined by taste. Photography, save when its manifesta- 
tions are distorted by aberrations in the focus, is a thing 
absolutely and literally true; but without the refining 
influences of artistic modifications the works of the 
photographer would be, as they frequently are, dismally 
ugly. Nature is not always beautiful; but nature is 
truth. It is the business of taste and skill to ehminate 
the prosaic and monotonous elements from a landscape, 
and to bring only its beautiful features together on canvas. 
There is not, and there probably never was, a woman in 
the world so thoroughly and entirely beautiful as the 
* Venus of Medicis.' She is not true, because she is 
perfect ; but it was the business of the sculptor to collect 
ali the beauties of ali the models he had ever seen, and 
to weld them together in one harmonious and incom- 
parable whole. He would bave made the statue of flesh 
if he could ; but that was impossible, so he made it in 
marble. Does Mr. Cross object to copies of the ' Venus * 
in bronze, in ivory, in Parian, or even in plaster of Paris ? 
They must be ali untrue, for the originai is in stone. 
And therein, we take it, lics the painter's, the grainer's, 
the modeller's, and the decorator's apology. The art 
workman does not imitate ugly things. He does not 
make oak look like deal, or gold like lead. He imitates 
beautiful things, the possession of which is not possible 



to ali, but the contemplation of which may be by skilful 
simulation universally enjoyed. The material in which 
he Works, so long as the conditions of proper solidity are 
satisfìed, is no great matter. Beauty and fitness are what 
he has to look to ; and in beauty and fitness are com- 
prised as much of artistic truth as we can hope to be 
endowed with even in this advanced stage of civilisation.' 



miDESCENT GUSS. 



A FEW years ago, a Continental firm of glass manu- 
facturers succeeded in mastering the secret by 
which glass, durìng its process of manufacture, at 
times became as lustrous as a rainbow, or as many 
coloured as a soap-bubble, recalling Byron*s lines : — 

** Overhead a rainbow, bursting through 

The scattering clouds, shone, spanning the dark sea, 

Resting its bright base on the quivering blue. 
And ali within its arch appear'd to be 

Clearer than that without, and its wide hue 
Wax'd broad and waving like a banner free, 

Then changed like a bow that's bent. 

It changed ; a heavenly chameleon, 

The airy child of vapour and the sun, 
Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermilion, 

Baptized in molten gold and swathed in dun, 
Glitterìng like crescents o'er a Turk's pavilion, 

And blending every colour into one." 

From the earliest times, glass had been observed to 
assume occasionally this prismatic appearance, but the 
cause had never been previously traced with anything like 
definite precision until the chemist of the firm we bave 
indicated worked out the true principles on which the 
brilliant effects are based. There were, however, greater 
diffìculties in the way of the introduction of the manu- 
factured article than even its discovery presented, which 
the proprietors had to contend with, and which very nearly 
frustrated ali hopes of their being able to bring this charm- 
ing novelty under the notice of the disceming public. 

The first consignments of this beautiful fictile composi- 
tion were displayed by Messrs. Wittmann and Roth of 
Great Marlborough Street, under the then supposed 
taking name of " Russian glass." The specimens ex- 
hibited only attracted a few observers, unhappily of that 
class who are not sufficiently assured of being possessed 
of the requisite authority in matters of taste to warrant 
them in introducing novelties such as these into their 
home decorations, without having first heard the cry of 
the critics in such matters, who^ strange to say, were one 
and ali silent on the subject of Iridescent Glass. 

For this reason, the chances of these rare works of 
inexpensive art ever becoming popular in England 
seemed somewhat remote, but being convinced that the 
work had in it intrinsic merits deserving recognition on 
the part of the public from an art point of view, Messrs. 
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Wittmann and Roth resolved to continue the investi- 
gations into the mode of its production; and at the same 
time selectìng the most appropriate designs for its 
display, they spared no outlay in order to secure drawings 
and models of rare works of classic art workmanship, 
suchas are to be found in great abundance and in 
the highest state of preservation amongst the Greek 
vases of perfect forni in our own National Collections. 
These, together with some splendid examples of Orientai 

• 

design from the India Museum, and other less costly 
but equally pleasing pattems from other legitimate 
sources, have supplied types of omament which are bere 
reproduced with a care that leaves nothing to be desired. 
Furthermore, where it is possible to introduce surface 
decorations of sufficient refinement to add another beauty 
to so dainty a material, the same high authorilies have 



nacreous surface of these ancient glass objects has in 
time robbed the glass beneath of its transparency, that 
it has become, owing to the lustre, semi-opaque, and that 
the prismatic effect is due to a change in the texture of 
the glass itself. Window glass exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere for long periods of time becomes 
iridescent, as will glass burìed in rank soil; but thìs 
many-coloured effect is more or less superficial, and 
resembles — in colours at least — the effect of a thin film of 
oil or tar when poured upon water. We have before us 
a fragment of a pale green glass drinking cup, decorated 
with an ivy wreath of darker colour, which a few years 
ago, on removing it from a monument in Crete, where 
it had lain for centuries undisturbed, was beautifuUy 
iridescent ; but this fine effect has almost passed away 
from the relic since it came into our possession. The 
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been consulted with a success that is but faintly indicated 
in the accompanying engraving. 

In searching amongst the glass antiquities of our 
museums, there are many fine examples of iridescent or 
rather opalescent glass objects to be noticed ; but these 
very curious and no less charming effects are due to the 
effect of the kind of " sea change " they have undergone 
during the long lapse of time since they were first placed 
in the depositories where they have been found, rather 
than to the skill of the ancient craftsman who constructed 
them with such enviable taste. Bronze objects resemble 
glass of ancient manufacture in this, that after centuries 
of exposure to chemical action in the earth where they 
are found deposited^ they also undergo an equally 
strange surface change in acquiring the elegant green 
colour known to connoisseurs as verd-aniique, 

It will be observed that the opalescent, pearly, or 



lustre of Opal is due to refraction caused by the number 
of parallel plates of which it is composed; and for this 
reason, soapy water entering between the laminae destroys 
the luminous effects of the stone. Labrador Spar is also 
highly iridescent, but the plates of which it is composed 
are much more solidly compacted. Close examination 
has not thrown any light on the cause of iridescence in 
glass, and as yet the secret has baffled every effort of its 
copyists to produce anything approaching this material in 
either effect or brilliancy that we have seen. The glory 
of the new prismatic iridescent glass is beyond ali de- 
scription beautiful ; the glass is massive, and seems as 
capable of enduring the weat of every-day life as the 
finest cut decanter which has stood for years the usage of 
a well-regulated household. The cost of these beautiful 
objects is so moderate, they will readily come within 
reach of the possessor of even a slender purse. 
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JAPANESE ART IN LONDON. 



THERE is a widesptead but very erroneous impres- 
sion amongst us, that the artistic handicrafts for 
which Japan has been famous any rime this 
hundred years bave deteriorated gready of late, through 
the greed of our merchants tradii)g with JapaD on the odc 
hand, and the unscnipulous dishonesty of native work- 
roen on the other, These alike seelcing to enrich them- 
selves at any hazard by means of the rapidly increasing 
facilìties for buying and sellìng, contrive to palm off on 
the unwaiy a vast quantity of exceedingly trashy goods, 
to the detriment of everyone concenied. It only necds, 
however, we are assured by the best informed on the 
subject, sound judgment and that ordinary power of 
observarion for which unhappily so few of us are ac- 
credited, to avoid making a blunder in the selection of 
Japanese lacquer ware, or bronzes, or carved ivories, or 
tissues, or any of the other thousand producta for which 
this ingenious people is so justly fàmous. 

Of course the continually growing demand for choice 
art products has for the moment stimuiated the cunning 
of the caterer for the market at the Japanese poits, but 
as in Japan and China the universa! love of finely executed 
works of art is no new craze as it is wìth us, but is the 
steady growth of centuries of culture and refinement, it is 
not likely, where the desire of the wcalthy Buddhists is SO 
keen to be possessed of such productions, the skilled 
artificers will ever degenerate to any serious extent by 
reason of the contamination of foreignersand the increased 
demand for their wares now that the Christian oations of 
the earth are so ready to trade with them. 

Cheap lacquer wate, of course, is now manufactured 
in great abundance for the foreign markets, where its 
want of value is not understood, and where its want of 
excellence is likely to escape criticism altogether. 

We have fortunately in London, however, merchants 
trading with Japan who have made the products of the 
Archipelago their special study, who have read Kempfer, 
the earliest European writer who drew attention to the 
then little-known people and their industries in the year 
t7i9, who have learaed from Thunberg and Von Siebold, 
whose magoificently illustrated works give us as complete 



an insight into the genius of the race as if we visited the 
rich collection at the Hague or set out on a tour through 
the islands some 9000 miles away. Of modem English 
writers there is not one worth consuldng ; there is nothtng 
in their books of any interest, and but very little amuse- 
ment can be derived from the perusal of their tedious 
lucubrations that can by anymeans be rendered available 
for information, if we contras! the very feeble descriptions 
they usually contain with any series of photographs 
recently Inade under the directions of some one qualified 
to point out what is curious or acceptable in their costly 
details of architecture or their varied articles for every- 
day use. 

We recently had the opportunìty of cxamining some 
of the more valuable importatìons made by Mr. L 
Liberty of Regent Street, which, apart from the interest 
they possessed as being quite novel to us, vere, in the 
strictest sensc, of a highly important commercial value. 
Thus, besides. the bronzes and blue jars and fans and 
little ivoiies of quaint design one is accustomed to see 
in eveiy emporium of the kind, which, owing to their 
frequent occurrence, do not tend to raise the opinion 
we form of a people's industiy, there were in addiUon 
some superb specimens of carved and inlaid and incised 
wood, suitable for introduction into modem high-class 
fumiture, of the highest art excellence and of first-rate 
workmanship. Here were lengths of open-work lattice, 
some almost as fine as lace, others of strong material, but 
equally perfect in finish. Specimens of inlaid woods of a 
character to astonish the maker^ of parqueterie flooring, 
the pattems refined and full of suggestions. Here were 
panels ofbeautifuIlyjf^r,fi/ native woods, the wave lines 
resembling clouds, across which a flight of storks were 
winging their way, the seeming motion of the biids being 
eflfected by an ingenious device — the birds were outlined by 
Open-work inclsions through which the light freely passes. 
Here were samples of highly polished bamboo plaques 
or slabs, perfectly fiat, and resembling ancient ivory in 
colour and texture ; upon these broad surfaces landscapes 
and figure subjects were sparìngly figured in metais of 
varìous colours but in the best taste. Coarsc-grained 
woods carved in conventional pattems of folìage and 
arabesques were evidenti/ intended for inserting in 
modem fumiture, and several other available details of 
good workmanship, some as massive as others were 
minute in finish, fiUcd the store-house, wbere these 
treasures of art are shown lo the manufacturers. 

It is the importarion from Japan, and, for that matter, 
from our Indian possessions, of really usefiil articles 
that can be readily incorporated with our own handi- 
crafts, that will tend to make us acquainted with the 
capabilities and uses of many foreign products which 
now only serve to encumber our museums, and embarrass 
the curators to whose care they are confided. 
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BìnU on Household Toste in Fumiture, Vpholstery, and 
othtr Details. By Charles L. Eastlake, F.R.I.B.A., 
AictiitecL 4th edìtion, revìsed. L-ongmans, Green 
and Ca 1878. 

THE accompUshed author, in the predice appended to 
this volume, says that in eartìer editiona of his 
book he expressed a bope that a ttme wouid come 
when those who are chicfly conceraed with the control 
and management of industriai art in this country would 
perceive the necessity of meeting a demand, which has 
cxisted Tot some time past among our art-loving public, 
for improved taste in objects of modera manufacture. 

He finds the hope at length reatised, if not to the fìlli 
extent which he had anticipated, at least as regards 
nany brancbes of trade in which the principles of good 
design had long been obsolete. 

No one, says Mr. Eastlake, truly interested in such 
matters, can fail to bave nctìced the remarkable change 
«hich has taken place witbin the last few years in the 
chanicter of domestic fumiture, especially of cabinet 
wotk, testile febrics, and pottery. And although the 
benefit of this change is occasionally raarred by the 
ìgnorance of second-rate tradesmen, who in their 
pligiarisms of good work bave missed the real spirit of 
its design, it is satisfactory to know that some of the 
oldest and most reputable firms of manufacturers in 
London, Manchester, and Birmingham are seeking 
advice and assìstance from competent desigaers, with a 
result which has a direcdy beneficiai influence on the 
nature of tbeir productions. dancing with satisfaction 
at the steadily iucreasing number of artistically appointed 
honses sprìnging up in our midst, the wrìter goes on to say 
tìiat the progress of industdal art is not likely to be ar- 
lested by the narrow prejudice of those whose pcrcei>- 
tions of beauty in human handiwork are strictly limited to 
the fields of psunting and sculpture, nor by the sneers of 
ignorant critìcs, who imagine that every departure from 
the conventional type of chair or table in ordinary use 
must necessarìly be attended by personal incon venie nce. 

Mr. Eastlake takes it for granted that wben the atten- 
tion of the public was first directed to this subject, " the 
fiimature of the day was of such a vulgar and extravagant 
kind, that those who advocated a reform in this depart- 



ment of art were tempted to recommend a return to the 
earliest and most archaic types of design, as an escape 
from the evil which thcy denounced. But study and 
experience bave since proved that the internai fittings 
of a house may be made picturesque and interesting 
wìthout being rude and clumsy in form, and that it is 
not so necessary to sacrìfice the refinements and comfort 
to which we are accustomed in the nineteenth century, 
in order to secure simplicity of style," In preparing this 
edition the author has felt constrained to replace some 
of the originai illustrations by others, more representative 
of the advance which lias lately been made in the 
character of contemporary manufacture. 

We propose giving a few passages taken at random 
from the pages of Mr. Eastlake, in this our first notice 
of his really valuable contribution to the bistory of the 
progress of industriai art amongst us ; and as he is by 
profession an architect, his views of Street architectuie 
must of right bave precedence. Speaking of our modem 
streets, and selecting the regìon of the West-end Clubs, 
be points out " they are but copies, and not unfrequently 
vitiated copies, of actual buildings, illustrating an exoCic 
school of art which had never a footing in England until 
our own had been lost or degraded. The so-calted 
Italian style, now understood to include every variety of 
Renaissance design which prevailed in Rome, Venicc, and 
Florence from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, 
has its ìesthetic raerits and advantages, which are un- 
suited to the agc, to the climate, and to the country in 
which they are reproduced. It does not requìre the 
judgment ofan accomplished connoiiiseur to perceive that 
mouldingsand carved enrichments which look well under 
the glowing effect of a Venetian sky, must appear lame 
and spirìtiess tbrough the leaden atmosphere of London. 

" We want in England a less refined, and more nervous 
expressìon of architectuial beauty — bold and sturdy fea- 
tures, which will hold their own against wind and rain, and 
defy the smoke and trafiic of our busy coal-buming towns. 

" But it is not often that we can complain with any 
reason of undue refinement in our imitations of Italian 
architecture. Even those which are confessedly copied 
from old examples miss, either intentionally or tbrough 
inaccurate workmanship, the delicacy of the originai 
design. And in too many instances, where our archi- 
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tects bave ignored the value of precedent, and struck 
out a line for themselves, the result has been hopelessly 
clumsy or bizarre. It is only by a long and careful 
course of study, based on naturally good and inventive 
taste, that these mistakes can be avoided on the part of 
the designer. And it is only by the well-directed 
and long-sustained efforts of designers, that the British 
public will ever be brought to distinguish good from bad 
in modem archi tecture." Passing over a great deal of 
matter which must appear indescribably needless to 
people of cultivated taste, accustomed to the cpraforts 
of a home of any standing, to whom the necessity for 
going to first principles, so to speak, on matters of house- 
hold arrangement are altogether needless, we come to 
the question of cost. '*A feeling is, I trust, being 
gradually awakened in favour of * art fumiture.* But the 
universal obstaclé to its popularity up to the present 
time has been the cost which it entails on people of 
ordinaiy means. And this is a very naturai obstaclé. 
It would be quixotic to expect any one but a wealthy 
enthusiast to pay t^'ice as much as bis neighbours for 
chairs and tables in the cause of art The true prin- 
ciples of good design are universally applicable, and, if 
they are worth anything, can be brought to bear upon 
ali sorts and conditions of manufacture. 

" There was a time when this was so, and indeed it is 
certain that they lingered in the cottage long after they 
had been forgotten in palaces. Every article of manu- 
facture which is capable of decorative treatment should 
indicate, by its general design, the purpose to which it 
will be applied, and should never be allowed to convey 
a false notion of that purpose. Experience has shown 
that particular shapes and special modes of decoration 
are best suited to certain materials, therefore the cha- 
racter, situation, and extent of omament should depend 
on the nature of the material employed, as well as on the 
use of the article itself. On the acceptance of these two 
leading principles, now universally recOgnised in the 
field of decorative art, must always depend the chief 
merit of good design. 

" To the partial and often direct violation of those prin- 
ciples, we may attributo the vulgarity and bad taste of 
most modem work." 

( To be continued,) 

The Silversmitlis Handbook; containingfuU Insimctions for 
the Alloying and Working of Silver, induding the 
different Modes of Refining and Melting the Metal, 
Methods of Manipulation, Prevention of Waste, In- 
structions for Improving and Finishing the Surface 
of the Work, together with other useful Information 
and Memoranda, By George E. Gee. Crosby, 
Lockwood and Co. 1877. 

Only a few months since we had occasion to notice 
with sincere commendation a work by the same intel- 
ligent author on practical gold working, regretting only 
that the work he then put forward was so meagre in 



comparison with the importance of the subjecL A 
perusal of this second volume satisfies us that the 
writer has the knack of extracting the essence of his 
subject ; and choosing rather to give the pure metal of his 
knowledge without the dross or alloy of verbiage, he 
manages to condense what he has to teli into the most 
limited space, without depriving his facts of their signìfi- 
canee. Thus a survey of the table of contents will disclose 
the wide range of his Information, while an actual reference 
to any subject contained in th^ pages will satisfy the 
most exigeant inquirer. 

The volume, in fact, supplies a want long felt in the 
Silver trade, namely, a work of reference from which 
artisans, apprentices, and manufacturers, and for that 
matter, buyers also, employing the material, may find 
informatiop which will be of assistance to them, enabling 
the practical silversmith to become a perfect master of 
his art or profession, for at present the vast majority of 
working silversmiths know very little of the physical and 
Chemical properties of the metal they employ, stili less of 
the comparison it bears with other metals in the fìeld of 
science. This want, says the author^ is nowhere more 
app^rent than in our own country, where the English 
workman in art education is much behind the foreigner, 
and yet, he says, we have some of the finest and best 
workmen in their special branches in the whole world. 

The English workman believes that if work is worth 
doing at ali, it is worth doing well ; and one need have 
no hesitation in saying that, if a good technical education 
were afforded conceming the precious metal trades, he 
would have scarcely an equal and certainly no superior 
abroad in art workmanship, both in respect to the dis- 
play of good taste and judgment, combined with a know- 
ledge of design, so far as the exercise of these qualities is 
compatible with the manufacture of aiticles speciali/ 
designed for use or omament 

With such honest convictions an author is sure to obtain 
the attention his eamestness justifìes, and entering at once 
into a clear and succinct account of the properties and 
nature of pure silver, which by the bye is found " native " 
— that is, as a pure metal — on rare occasions in England, 
but nearly alwrays associated with other metals, from which 
it is separated by various well-known devices, the author 
makes suffìcient allusion to its use in ancient times, and 
then stopping for a moment to speculate upon the probable 
effect of the enormous issue of silver from the Nevada 
mine, which is undoubtedly the richest in the whole 
world, he settles down to his undertaking in the third 
chapter on the assay of silver ores. We do not intend 
following the admirable course pursued by the writer, who 
devotes chapter after chapter to the cupellation-alloys 
and working of silver, since few of our readers interested 
in metal working will remain long without a pemsal of his 
pages. We hurry to that section of the hook which bears 
upon the question of taxation of silver and the licences 
to sell manufactured silver goods. It should be known 
that manufacturing silversmiths, and ali persons trading 
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in Silver wares of more than £ve pennyweights each, aie 
compelled to take out a licence, paying £i 6j. per annum, 
or if selling articles weighing over thirty ounces, they pay 
£% 15J. A duty of IJ. ftd, per ounce is charged for Hall- 
maikÌDg OQ five-sixths of the weight if unfinished, as there 
is i. calculated loss of one-sizth on finished ardctes. 

This duty is, as our readers are aware, considcred ex- 
cessive, aod to it is attributed the loss of talent in designs 
for silversmith's woiks, the trade being proved to have a 
lendenq' to become less every year ; but Mr. Gee states 
that OH the bulk of the tiade this duty has no iajurìous 
eflect whatever, since the duty is only paid on manufac- 
tured pl^ and sucn other articles as the purchaser seeks 
to have Hall-marked ; besides which, the trade in this 



We doubt, however, the conclusìoo the author arrives at 
when he declares " that the users of Hall-marked silver 
are so few in number, that if the obnoxious duty were 
removed, the demand for such goods could possibty in- 
crease ;" and while he admits the anomaly of a duty of 
ao per cenL in spoons, or one of 15 per cent on chaias, 
or of 12^ per cent upon tea sets, as appearing unjustly 
oppressive and undoubtedly affecting the Silver piate 
manufacturer more vitally than any one else, " to the 
ordinary silversmith this question of du^ is not likely to 
be of much importance. The agitation therefore com- 
menced against it may be expected to contÌDe itself to 
thoae persons more direclly affected and whose interests 
would be advanced by its abolition," The question then 



pirticular department of manufacture has never been very 
exteosive, being confined to a few firmsof emiaenceonly. 

Thus there are vendors and dealers, refiners and 
assayers, who pay for licerues and iuty ; of these the manu- 
(icturer- of piate, such as spoons, forks, snufT-boxes, and 
other articles of luxuiy is compelled to pay duty, and to 
have his goods Hall-marked, watch cases being exempt 
The wares manufactured by the trade at large and not 
coming under the compuisory provisions of the law 
hearing upon the subjcct are vast in number, and are 
rapidly increasing, the commercial industry which has 
spmng up of late years bìdding fair to become one of the 
staple trades of the country, quitc indepeadently of the 
restrictions iraposed. 



of licences is one of far greater importance to the trade 
generally than that of duties, every manufacturer and 
dealer being compelled to procure a hcence before he 
can carry on his business. 

If more direct action were taken in regard to this 
particular question, the whole trade would enter into it 

In a general survey of the workmanship of other coun- 
tries, it is stated that Fraoce carries off the palm in 
beauty of design, but fails in the matter of solidity when 
compared with English work. Germany has not yet 
succeeded in making attractive or lasting silver ware. 
Austria endeavours and often succeeds in ornamentai 
enamels and niello works, which are pleasing, but at the 
same rime have the timellified effect of French work. 
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NEW INVENTION. 



NEW CHILD'S CHAIR. 



THE unprecedented success of that very faulty arrange- 
mebt invented by an American with which we are 
most of US acquainted, and which always seemed 
to US the very clamsìest of modem nursery appliances, 
has been superseded by a leally practìcal and useful 



piece of furniture contrived by Messrs. Lawes and Co., 
of the City Road. Various figures of this chair accompany 
our notice, 

Its advantages are obvious ; the cKild nins no rìsk of 
having its httle fingers nipped in unnecessary joints or 



CHAIft. AND CABRIAGB COMBINID. 

projections, the nurse need bave no elementary Icnowledge 
of tnechanica] laws in adjusttng its simple adjustments, 
freed as they are from any neediess complications. It is 
simple in its object, and its practìcal application is 
readìly understood. Provision has been made for 



securing the little occupant from the risk of being over- 
tumed when seated at an ordinaiy dinner-table, so that 
it cannot by any means effect that dreaded danger. The 
seat can be removed from the table on which it rests, 
and the table can be made to serve the purpose of a 
safe wheeled carrìage or a highly prìzed toy, which 
occupies no more space in its new capacity than when 
serving as a table proper. The American chair, when 
applied to the purpose of a carriage, occupicd too much 
room to make its use possible in any ordinary nursery. 

The seat of the chair being interchangeable, is in 
every respect identica! with the oldest form of this very 
important article of furniture, so much priied by nurses 



evcrywhere, and the materiais and workmanship being 
of the veiy best procurable in London, this new chair is 
certain to secure the approbation of every one iaterested 
in the welfare of little people, for whose comfort and 
convenicncc It has been specially designed as a national 
nursery chair. 

Durìng our visit to Messrs. Lawes and Co.'s, we had 
the opportunity of examtning their coslly collection of 
rare wood for the constructioD of first class furniture, 
and the workshops, where an amazing quantity of 
furniture is manufactured for the home and foreign 
markets. We propose givtng an account in detail of 
this exceedingly enterprising Grm at an early date. 
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ONE OF THE MOST m^nificent monuments of Etruscan 
monumentai art in terra cotta has been discovered at 
La Martinella, a bili in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Chiusi, in the province of Siena, district of Monte Pulciano, 
on the railway between Orvieto and Ascanio in North Italy. 
It consists of the usuai terra cotta coffin, containing the bones 
of a fanale, whose effigy is represented upon the lid in exqui- 
site workmanship and in glowing colours, which bave not' 
faded in the least since the entombment was made, about the 
year 550 of the city of Rome, for a Roman as uncialis of that 
perìod was found with the skeleton, which evidently had not 
been disturbed during ali that long distance of time. The 
couch upon which this dainty fig^ire reclines is supported 
upon five Ionie pilastcrs, which partially conceal the coffin. 
Her left arm rests upon soft piUows, the band, adomed with 
fìve rings and holding a wine cup, presses against the em- 
broidered pillows with gracefid action ; her right band par- 
tially removes a long veil of thin woven material which, 
wrapped about ber head, sweeps over her breast in easy folds. 
Her dress consists of an outer and inner robe of some soft 
material, which descend to her feet, and are gathered in at 
the waist by a girdle wrought with embroidered patterns. 
The gathers at the throat are confìned by a gold clasp, on 
which is figured the head of a Gorgon wreathed with snakes. 
Her head is bound with a coronet, and a string of minute 
jars of Etruscan shape serves as an omament to her neck ; 
she wears long pendent earrings. The light costume, de- 
scending in graceful folils to her feet, partially discloses the 
jewelled sandal of one small foot 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of this fine work of art, 
which, wi^ several sUver omaments for personal use, were 
found whilst excavating a hillock in the neighbourhood of the 
town. These consist of twò ivory jar-shaped cups, a bronze 
vase, some baUs of crystal, pincers for extracting super- 
fluous hair, a cup, some hair pins, and a few other articles. 
The inscription on the cement used to bind the lid to the coffin 
seems, beyond a doubt, to bave been impressed by means of 
types, and not inscribed wHh a tool, as was the usuai method 
adopted. This pian df printing by movable type at so early 
a date will be of great interest to our readers, who bave not 
hitheito been able to fìx with any certainty the earliest known 
time when such appliances were adopted. 

Some bronze vases of great size bave been brought from 
the same locality, which differ from others hitherto noticed 
in beingconstructed out of hanmiered plates of bronze riveted 
together and not soldered. The rivets are evidently of older 
date, since the great horn which rests beneath the Dying 
Gladiator is represented as riveted throughout its entire 
length with small nails ; and there are specimens of very 
ancient Celtic bronze work in the museums, which are joined 
along their edges in the same manner. 

* 

The École des Beaux-Arts of Paris is now pressing on 
the completion of the museum of plaster models of sculpture 
and architecture, At present the committee is busy with the 
moulds from the fìnest known specimens of sculpture and 
architecture, belonging more particularly to the Renaissance 
period. It is to be hoped that the recently propounded 
theory of indurating the casts made from these moulds by 
the process formulated by the German professor, Dr, W. 
Reissig of Darmstadt, will not be accepted as final. This 



experìmentalist has recently obtained a prize ofTered by the 
Prussian Minister of Commerce and Industry for the best 
method of preparing plaster casts to enable them to resist 
the action of water, etc, in cleaning. 

By this process, or, in fact, by the two methods arising out 
of the same process proposed, the plaster or sulphate of lime 
is converted into sulphate of baryta and caustic lime, or it is 
changed into silicate of lime by the use of silicate of potash. 
The objects to be acted upon are dipped into a strong solution 
of these chemicals, and on being exposed to the air and 
treated with a coating of soap^ are said to be made perfectly 
capable of resisting damp, etc. ; but ali attempts at treàting 
plaster of Paris by baryta, although they bave more or less 
succeeded for a time, bave one and ali signally failed in 
accomplishing the object sought for. A few seasons of beat 
and cold, moisture and dryness, bave rendered the plaster in 
every instance so brittle, and in other ways so unsatisfactory, 
that experimentalists bave well nigh given up the investigation, 
despairing altogether of success with so apparently intractable 
a substance. It remained for Mr. Westmacott, to whose 
discovery we bave already drawn attention, to perfect a pro- 
cess upon which he has been many years engaged, by which 
he has succeeded in permanently altering the character of 
the plaster into a material closely resembling either ivory in 
texture and character, or marble which sparkles, and is adapted 
for open air purposes without any admixture of stearine or 
soap, the introduction of these materials being obviously 
altogether fatai to the success of any attempt with plaster of 
Paris, as may be seen in any cast where either of these pro- 
ducts bave been applied, notably in the preparation of the 
statues in the hall of the Royal Academy, where already the 
fìgures so treated bave become offensively foul through the 
use of such uncongenial materials, with whose composition 
plaster has no afHnity whatever. 

We hope to see some fine specimens of this so-called 
" Westmacotta " at' the Exposition of Paris this year, when 
the jurors will bave the opportunity of submitting specimens 
to any test that may be deemed necessary for proving the 
value of this really important discovery. 

A GILT SILVER VASE or goblet of the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and of exquisite workmanship, has been brought to 
England from Holland lately. The lid is omamented with 
six heads in repoussé of the kings of the Lancaster and York 
families. Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI., Edward IV., 
Edward V., and Richard III. Around the foot of this vase 
are engraved the words, "In remembrance of my dear father 
Count Lenox, by his grateful son Count Darnley, King of 
Scotland, and Mary, Queen of Scotland, 1564.'* According 
to the French archi tect and antiquary, M. VioUet-le-Duc, this 
object, which stands about two feet high, is perfectly authentic, 
and was manufactured either in Louvain or Mechlin about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. It must bave been pre- 
sented by the King and Queen of Scotland on the occasioh 
of a ceremony. 

The operation of tannino is simply a combination of 
an antiseptic substance with animai skins, which transforms 
the skin into supple and imputrescible leather. From time 
immemorìal the tannin contained in the bark of oak was 
'almost exclusively used for this work, with the exception of 
sumac, used to tan Russian leather, and Polygonum ampkU 
biutìty which contains more tannin than oak bark, and which 
has long been employed on a large scale in the United States. 
These processes bave the disadvantage of requiring a con- 
siderable time — altogether about fourteen months — to com- 
plete the operation. An Italian chemist, M. Paesi, of Mortara, 
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has discovered a new and much more rapid process of tan- 
ning. It consìsts of letting the skins macerate in a bath of 
perchloride of iron and marine salt, in solution in water. The 
total operation lasts only from four to six months, of which 
only the half is for tanning proper. Moreover, the perchloride 
of iron, being a powerful disinfectant, the new mode of pre- 
paration insures the wholesomeness of an industry which has 
hitherto been very nauseous. The t'rench " Journal d'Hy- 
giène'' has called particular attention to this process, and 
the Conseil d'Hy glène of the Puy de Dòme has undertaken 
new experiments on the subject, with a view to remedying in 
certain quarters of Qermont and Ferrand the infection arising 
from the cause referred to. 

An Industriai Exhibition was open ed on the 29th of 
December last, at Westminster, in the Gardiner Lane Schools, 
under the auspices of several of the influential inhabitants of 
Westminster, the objects exhibited being the manufacture of 
the exhibitors. Prizes of some value will be awarded to the 
most deserving during this month. 

We bave received from Mr. W. Walker, of Bunhill Row, a 
splendid folio volume of plates of modem fumiture, consisting 
of some three hundred specimens. These fine illustrations 
deserve the best attention of those for whom so fine a work 
has been projected and so admirably carried out. 

In bis amusing "Echoes of the Week," which add so much 
to the interest of the letter-press of the Illustrated London 
News^ Mr. George Augustus Sala writes as follows : 

" What is Truth in Art ? The Duke of Somerset in dis- 
tributing the prizes at the Torquay Science and Art School 
last Saturday dissents from the proposition that Truth in Art 
is " everything." Per contra^ the Right Hon. R. A- Cross, 
M.P., has just delivered at a prize meeting of the students of 
the metropolitan drawing-schools an address on artistic 
truth, which oration, with the honestest possible intention on 
the part of the speaker to be logicai, is, in reality, full of the 
most amazing paradoxes, and which, unless distinctly con- 
troverted by those who are practically as well as theoreti- 
cally familiar with art, would be calculated to do great 
mischief to the cause of technical education : the fostering 
and advancement of which are among the main objects of 
the Art-Schools in connection with South Kensington. 

" Mr. Cross indignantly protests against the employment of 
any imitative process in art when the result of that process 
is to convert one material into the semblance of another. 
He holds that it is in the highest degree reprehensible in a 
workman to paint and grain a piece of deal so as to make it 
look like oak ; and, cceteris paribus^ this would apply to the 
simulation of other kinds of costly woods, to the ingenious 
art of veneering, and to the delicate craft of veining wood in 
imitation of marble. There are three essentially " technical " 
callings which would be at once swept away if the Right 
Hon. Home Secretar/s whim were gratified. I will teli him 
of another industry which would be utterly destroyed if bis 
doctrine prevailed. Iron is now enamelled with so much 
dexterity, with such beauty of design, and with such bril- 
liance of bue as to resemble the best painted pottery. It has 
come to be an article of almost universal use, as, although its 
colours are as imperi shable as those of porcelain, it is not 
fragile. But it is iron and not earthenware, and must con- 
sequently come under Mr. Cross's ban. An electro spoon 
or fork is not True— is not Silver — is (on the deal-oak prin- 
ciple) a Sham, and should, according to Mr. Cross, be put 
down. Cali you this backing of your friends? Is this 
helping the cause of technical education ?'' 
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At the marrìage of the Duchess of Norfolk there were twelve 
brìdesmaids : each of them was presented with a bracelet of 
a most beautiful design and of great value. The manufac- 
turing of these presents was confìded to Messrs. White and 
Campbell, jewellers, 133, Bond Street, London. The brace- 
lets are composed of massive gold flexible bands of an ara- 
besque design and rìchly studded with pearls. The aystal 
centre is set with pearls, and beais the monogram in diamonds 
of the brìde's name — "Flora" surmounted by the ducal 
coronet The centre-piece of each bracelet may be removed 
and wom as a pendant ....... i 

Initial letter K, designed in the year 1551 by G. Tory, an 
artist of Lyons, copies of some of whose work bave already 

appeared in these pages i 

Black and gold frame 3 

A fine specimen of a majolica um, having the old symbol of a 
pelican as a handle to the work, with massive rustie handles 
and finely painted landscapes, is Italian work of the sixteenth 

century $ 

The initial letter P is from a missal, dated Zorich, 1549 • 6 
The chair in carved ebony, copied from a sixteenth century 
pattern, contains many details of omament which bave been 
frcquently copied with more or less good results. The 
mounting of this fine specimen of upholsterer's work is in 
perfect keeping with the chair, being in rich violet coloured 
cut velvet, relieved with gold thread embroidery . . 7 
The initial letter N is copied from a Venetian MS., dated 1509 8 
The fine work in enamel, representing a frame of Jacobean 
scroU pattern, contains a fine miniature of Diana of Poitiers, 
who was as great a patron of bookbinders as Grollier. It is 
to ber the French nation is indebted for the foundation of 
the National Library of Paris. Many fine bindings hearing 
her cypher, often with appropriate mottoes, are to be fonnd 
in our own and continental public and private librarìes . 9 
A corona lucis, designed by H. Claus of Vienna, is fine in 
its details. The glass dishes are quite in harmony with the 
general design, but do not appear exactly suited for the 
purpose for which they are usually intended . . .11 
An Etruscan vase of Archaic type, which will be described in 

full detail in a succeeding number ..... 13 
The design for a decorated ceiling for the chamber of the 
States General of Holland in the sixteenth centuiy, by 
D. Marot, who has inscribed his name upon the work, 
contains many elements of beauty, which will doubtless be 
appreciated by omamentalists at the present day • . 15 

Carved frame for looking glass 17 

The specimen of hammered iron-work, representing a pair of 
iron supports for heavy logs of timber, was manufactured 
at Venice in the year 1577, asjthe date upon the work itself 

testifies 19 

A Greek vase of peculiar form, to be described hereafter . 20 
Specimens of iridescent glass vases, selected from originai 
models in the British Museum, the Indian Museum, and the 
South Kensington Museum. The fine effect produced by 
the raised omaments in coloured glass can hardly be given 
in an outline engraving of these admirable decorative 
objects. The extreme care bestowed upon the sdection of 
the details of pattems chosen is quite worthy of this eleglnt 
and novel application of glass to the purposes of decoration 23 
The three Japanese fans are arranged simply after a custom 
very common in the houses of the Japanese, a pattern 

frequently occurring in their works 24 

Gold embroidery on red velvet or cord-du-Roi ... 25 
Chair of the period of the First Republic .... 27 
The child's chair, invented by Messrs. Lawes and Son, is 
given in three different positions. The success of this chair 
has been unprecedented 2B 
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PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 

233, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 

AKD 

5 & 6, COIOIESCIAI. STREET, LEEDS, 

ake the only makers in great britain who received prize medals 

at ali the Universal Exhibitions held in London, Paris, and Dublin, 
in 1851, i8ss, 1862, 1865, and l8;2. 

NOTIOE. 

J U R O R S' AWA R D S. 



LOHÙQH EXHIBITION in 7862. 



By the following Extract it wìU be seen that, in addition to the Medals awarded in 1862, TWO 
FIRMS ONLY IN Great Britain were selected by the Musical Jurors for Special distinction. 

Sa Jurort Report. Class xvL, page 4. 
" In making the awards for Planofortes, the Jury have felt a. dilìlculty arìse from the Medals being ali of the sanie 
value, which comiKb them to award apparently the same degree of honour to any merit shown by a small maker, that they 

... , . - . . - . . „ _. . --ishedb • " 



would to the most successful performance of the first manufacturers in Europe. The rules established by the Commissìoners 
do not merit any Special awards being given ; but the Jury consider they will not be exceeding their powers in placing 
certain makers at the head of their list. The makers whom the Jury wish thus to distinguish are : — 

FoR Great Britain— 

"BROADW OOD & HOP KINSON." 

At the PARIS EXHIBITION in 1855, 

After a careful examination of the Grand Pianofortes (during which the names of the makers were 

not known), Three Instruments were selected by the Jurors as soperior to all others, 

AND awarded Gold Medals. One of the three thus honoured was by 

J. & J. HOPKINSON. 
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THE JAPANESE NAVY. 



MONGST the 
most impor- 
tai indica- 
tions of ad- 
vancing civili- 
sadon in the 
country of 
Japan is the 
fact that that 
natica bas 
I a t el y e m- 
b^rked in the 
cons truci io n 
of modem 

ironclad ships of frar, aud has engaged the most eminent 
English constnictors and large staffs of English naval 
otHcers to build, equip, and command their vessels. In 
the year 1875 an oriJer was given in this country, 
through the agency of the Japanese ambassador, His 
Excellency Wooyeno Kagenon, for the constniction of 
three vessels of war, intended to tate the first rank in 
the operations of the Japanese navy. These three vessels 
are of two dasses, presenting very marked diffcrences of 
design. Mr. E. J, Reed, C.B., M.P.,towhom the design 
and supeivision of the contract was entrusted, advised 
the Japanese Government that one ship, of moderate 
size, constructed wholly of iron, and very completely 
protected by armour, carrying powerful guns and driven 
by twin screws, was the most suitable descrìption of 
vessel to take the leading position ; and tbat two fast, 
partìally armoured, composite ctwettes, carrying a large 
number of raoderate-sized guns, a large coal supply, but 
able to sail very fast, in depen denti y of their machinery, 
wouid be of the utmost value in a small navy such as the 



Japanese. Such vessels would contain many of the 
qualities of- high class fighting ships, with ali those of 
bght, speedy, and powerful cruisers for the protection of 
commerce and for coast defencc, As these vessels are now 
rapidly approachisg completion, we propose to describe 
their general features ; first stating that the Foo-Sò, the 
largest of the three ships, has been built by Messrs. 
Samuda, on tbe Thames, and the corvettes, the Kon-gp 
and the Hi- Yà, have been built by Earle's Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Co., of HuU, and the Milford Haven 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., of Pembroke. 

We will speak first of the Foo-Sò. In her general 
design the vessel is of the type pioposed by Mr. Reed in 
recent discnssion as suited in many respects for our own 
navy \ that is to say, she is a vessel combining with the 
primary advantages of moderate size and cost, a heavy 
armament, very complete armour protectio», good speed, 
and comparatively large coal<arTying and sail power, ali 
of which qualities make her a powerful war vessel for 
cruising and general purposes, and also well able to take 
her place in pìtched battle. Two vessels of this class 
have been already built from Mr. Reed's designs for the 
Chilian navy, and it is difficult to imagine the reason 
why, in a naval service so varied as our own, money 
would not be profitably spent in building a Itmited 
number of such vessels, especially whcn it is remembered 
that we could obtain three of them for little more than 
the cost of one Inflexiblt. 

The Foo-Sò is a barque-ri^ed vessel, having a dis- 
placement of 3,718 tons, upon a load draft of 17 ft 9 in. 
forward and 18 ft 3 in, aft; the total weight of armour 
is 770 tons. Her principal dimensions are: — Length 
between perpendiculars, 2 io ft. ; length of keel for tonnage, 
191 ft. a in. ; breadth, extreme, 48 ft ; depth in bold. 



20 ft. 4Ì in., and tonnage 2,343!^. She is buUt with 
three decks. Upon the upper deck are carried two 17 
cm. Krupp guns, placed in an embrasure battery^ and 
capable of firing on the broadside, or of being used as either 
bow or stem chasers ; these guns are of about fìve and a 
half tons weight Upon the main deck is the battery 
containing the heavier guns — four 24 cm. Krupp guns, 
weighing fifteen and a quarter tons, and having a bore of 
nine and a quarter inches. These guns are also placed 
in a battery constructed on the embrasure prìnciple, and 
having a fore and afl range of fire, closely approximating 
to the kcel line. The ports of the main-deck battery are 
7 ft. 6 in., and the upper deck 13 fi, above the load 
water line. The ship is designed to carry the main deck 
battery upon a modified " citadel " principle, that is to 
say, the guns and vital parts of the ship are protected on 
the broadside by armour 9 in. and 7 in. thick,with io in. 
and 1 2 in. backing, and from raking fore and aft fìre by 
athwartship bulkheads of armour 6 in. thick with 7 in. 
backing. The main-deck is fumished as in the true 
citadel system with protective plating, and the water line 
for the whole length of the ship is protected by a belt of 
armour, which, for the length of the engines, boilers, and 
magazìnes, is nine inches thick. Mr. Reed has intro- 
duced in this vessel a system of building the armour into 
the bull, which is an improvement upon that hitherto 
applied to ironclad ships. The armour of the* Fao-Sd is 
supported upon brackets projecting from the frames of 
the vessel, and the advantages of the pian are that the 
frames may be run continuously from the keelson to the 
upper deck without the interruption of the armour shelf 
as usually fìtted, and that the armour plates may be 
applied to the ship without being bent to the vertical 
curvature of the side ; thus saving time and expense in 
construction, while retaining ali the advantages of the 
bracket system of framing. The sail area is 1 2,000 square 
feet of plain sail, but, with studding sails, the area may 
be extended to 17,000 square feet The dimensions of 
sails and spars bave been kept the same for ali three 
ships, in order to facilitate their interchange in case of 
accident, and to reduce the total number of spare sails 
and spars. The vessel is built as a ram, and has a 
running-in bowsprit The estimated speed on the 
measured mile is thirteen knots, the engines being of 
3,500 indicated horse-power. They are twin-screw 
compound surface-condensing trunk engines, having two 
high pressure cylinders 58 in. diameter, and two low 
pressure cylinders 88 in. diameter, the stroke being 2 ft. 
6 in. They bave been constructed by Messrs. Penn and 
Sons, and bave ali the latest improvements, including 
Willan's patent steam starting gear, separate engines for 
driving the circulating, donkey, and fire-pumps, and 
capstan, and also fìttings for using jet condensation if re- 
quired. The boilers, eight in number, are designed to work 
at sixty pounds pressure, and bave cylindrìcal shells and 
three cylindrical fumaces in each boiler. The Foo-Sd 
is fìtted with Inglefield's and Roger's anchors. There is 



stowage room provided for 350 tons of coal, and this is 
sufficient to enable the vessel, when under steam alone, to 
make a voyage of 4,500 miles at a moderate speed. Care- 
ful attention has been paid to the principle of water-tight 
subdivision, the ship being divided into thirty-two com- 
partments, with the water-tight doors arranged to be 
worked from the main-deck. 

The corvettes are sister ships, and identical in every 
respect. Their general appearance is very similar to that 
of the British composite corvettes, of what is known as 
the "gem" class ; but an increased length as compared 
with thesé vessels is a great improvement, not only in 
point of appearance, but we believe also in speed and 
carrying power, and in relatively much laiger boilers. 
The Kon-go and ber sister vessel bave been built on the 
composite principle, because it was considered that as 
cruisers intended to keep the sea for a great length of 
time, it was necessary to make ali possible provision for 
the bottoms of the vessels being kept unfouled, and this 
can only be perfectly done by copper sheathing apphed 
to a bull built of wood plank. No loss of strength 
ensues from this system of construction if properly carried 
out, because, not only are the frames of the vessel made 
of iron, but there has been introduced into these ships a 
special means of giving longitudine strength. This 
consists of a piate riveted to the frames on each side of 
the vessel, and extending through ber whole length. 
Although the whole of the machinery has been kept 
below the level of the water line, yet the protection thus 
afiforded is at best but of a very dubious and imperfect 
character, and what must be considered a very valuable 
improvement in the construction of composite ships has 
been added to these vessels ; a belt of armour four and 
a half inches thick, and extending along the whole of the 
space occugied by the machinery and magazines, has 
been embedded between two thicknesses of wood plankmg 
and attached to the frames of the ship, and to the longi- 
tudinal strengthening piate. No difficulty connected 
with the coppering of the vessel has been involved by 
the presence of this piate, because, the thickness of the 
plank outside of it being three inches^ it is possible to 
fasten the copper on the outer sheathing of the plank 
without any danger of contact with the iron. 

The accommodation provided for the officers and 
crew is very large, it being intended to carry a com- 
plement of two hundred and twenty men in each corvette. 
The upper deck is devoted exclusively to the guns and 
the appliances for navigating the ship ; there is no poop, 
the deck being kept flush aft to facilitate the fighting of 
a gun directly astem. There is, however, a large fore- 
castle, which partially protects overhead the two forward 
guns. Upon the lower deck are placed the captain*s 
cabins, the ward room, and sleeping cabins for the other 
offìcers, along with the necessary bath-rooms, mess-rooms 
for the warrant offìcers, seamen's hospital, galley, and 
seamen's quarters, and in the hold below are placed the 
store-rooms, the tanks for fresh water, the chain lockers, 
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nufaztces, and machineiy. Ag war vessels, these ships 
are imusually bandsome ; the following are their priii' 
cipa] dimensions : — Length, 131 IL ; breadth, 40 ft. 9 in. ; 
depth in hold, 14 ft 7 in. ; displaccment, 3220 tons ; 
and mean draft of water, 17 il 6 in. Theycan; 
three 17 an., and six 15 cm. Knipp guns; the three 
laigti guDS bave rìght ahead and rìgbt astem fire, and, 
ia addìtioQ to their bow and stem poits, broadsidc 
paits aie provided for them, so that a fire of three 15 
OQ. gnns, and two 17 cm. guns can be concentrated 
OD each broadside. The corvettes" engines are on the 



In addition to tbe main engines, the corvettes are sup- 
plied, like the Foo-Sd, with veiy complete machinery for 
the performance of tbe various duties on board a ship 
of war ; the water for cooling the steam in the surface- 
condensers is pumped by a separate engine driving a 
centrifugai pump of great power, and, in addition to 
three large hand-pumps placed on the lower deck, and 
drawing water frora ali compartments of the vessel or 
from the sea, there are fitted separate steam-engines 
driving doublé action pumps, which are also capable of 
drawing water either from the diSerent compartments of 




compound surfàce-condensing prindple, capable of 
I ootÌDg 3500 indicated borse-power, on a veiy small 
ansumptìon of coal ; each ship is fitted with six cylin- 
èical boilers canying steam of 60 ]bs. pressure per 
sqnaie inch. The engines, which bave been made by 
Eatle's ShipbuildÌDg and Engineerìt^ Company, of HuU, 
ftom the same pattems for botb the sister vessels, drive 
as^ screws, and are of the return connecting rod type, 
*ich two cylinders, the high-pressure cylinder being 
6d in. diameter, and tbe low-pressure cylinder 99 in. 
diameter, with a stroke of 3 ft. 3 in. for both cylinders. 



the vessel or from the sea, and of delivering it into the 
boilers, or on tbe decks for washing or fire service, or 
overboard. The main engines are fitted also witb 
hydraulic reversing gear, which enables the engines to be 
started, stopped, or reverSed, in a very few seconds, and 
in the case of a war-vessel whose fighting power so very 
largely depends upon quickness of manoeuvring, tbis is 
a very important advantage. Arrangements are made - 
for the disconnection of the screw-propcller from the 
engines, so that it may not impede the vessel's progress 
througb the water when under sail alone. 
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WINTER RAMBLES AMONG THE MOORS. 



THERE is a strìkìng resemblance between the naturai 
features of Southern Spaìn and the neighbouring 
coast of Morocco. As on leaving Gibraltar you 
cross the narrow strait which separates two contìnents — 
nautically known as the Gut — and the wild hills of 
Andalusia grow dim and blue in the ever increasing 
distante, a larger Spain seems to rise before you, Huge 
masses of bare rock lie piled in grand confusion from 
Spartel to Ceuta, their grey sides ribbed and cavemed 
after the pattern of those you gazed upon from under 
the shadow of Calpé, with bere and there a patch of 
green denoting an orange garden or grove of lemons. 
From the solitary light-tower of Spartel — the only one in 
ali Morocco, I believe — to where the Mountain of Apes 
upraises its iron crest, the delighted eye rests upon a 
succession of rugged hills and precipitous valleys, ali 
indescribably softened by that delicate haze which is 
bom of an African sun. The fast fading ranges of the 
Peninsula seem the reflection of their great rivals 
beyond the water, as mirrored in an ocean of unclouded 
sky, so magic is the atmosphere of these genial climes 
and so fantastic the ideas suggested by such a scene. 

At a distance the results of human labour bear a 
similar resemblance, reminding one of the perhaps too 
cynical observation which extended the limits of African 
influence to the Pyrenees. AUowing for difference of 
situation, Tangier is not imlike " fair Cadiz." White is 
the prevailing hue ; the houses are squarìsh, and heaped 
together without any great regard to precision — ^wherein 
possibly lies their chief charm to Antinomian heretics 
like myself. A nearer inspection, however, reveals new 
features. We are no longer in Europe. Slender mosque 
towers become distinguishable, their shining sides inlaìd 
with tinted plates of azure, and summits tricked out with 
warm-hued tiles. Round the town runs a wall, pre- 
sumably intended at one time as a protection, which 
culminates in the frowning Kashba^ or citadel, whose 
gUDS, planted upon the side of a considerable bill (I 
bave occasion to remember a painful walk up the stony 
lanes of the eminence in question), command alike the 
entrance to the bay and the ancient city they were 
destined to defend. 

Tangier contains many sumptuous edifices, but they 
are mostly of a mongrel character, and in spite of its 
being one of the oldest towns in the world and belong- 
ing to the least progressive of ali govemments, inter- 
course with the north has robbed its habitations of the 
distinctive charms of purely Moorish structures — cool- 
ness and repose. It is the city of legations and the 
second home of the " rock scoipion." It is busy and 
brilliant, but in the feverishness of its semi-Eùropean 



life we shall miss the bracing influence which invariably 
Comes from the contemplation of primitive forms. 

We must leave Tangier, and bid farewell to the very 
echo of civilisation, to take borse or steam for the 
neglected spots of the western coasL Here, lashed by 
the gigantic roUers of the Atlantic, we shall find ancient 
and stone-walled towns, peopled by a race — or rather by 
races — ^who bave nothing in common with modem ideas 
except a very ready and unquestioning adherence to the 
worship of the golden calf. The earth contains no 
keener devotee to the commercial principle than your 
native of Barbary, whether he be Moor, Arab, or Hebrew; 
yet it must be home in mind that intercourse with 
foreigners is strictly confined to the transactions of 
business, and that to obtain access to the domestic life 
of the better classes — particularly among the Mobam- 
medan population — is a privilege rarely if ever accorded 
to Europeans. Turkey is considered sufficienti/ in- 
tolerant, but the mosque of St Sophia is open to 
Christians no less than the grand structure devoted to 
Mohammed Ali in' Cairo. To the best of my knowledge, 
no Christian has been known to enter a mosque in 
Morocco and leave it alive : even to sketch the exterior 
is a tentative which may cause unpleasant consequences. 
I bave met with few individuai Moors who could fairly 
be called fanatical, yet in the aggregate they seem 
strangely wrong-headed. Perhaps it is the same else- 
where. The Moor is equally averse to admitting a 
stranger to bis house, though by exerting a due amount 
of moral force this point may be gained. He is par- 
ticularly sensitive on the subject of conjugal influence, 
and never goes out of doors without first double-locking 
the entrance to bis dooeryah or hareem, whose key — a 
formidable instrument nearly eighteen inches long — 
hangs ostentatiously from bis little finger. The poor 
creatures thus immured at the high pleasure of their 
lord escape the little culture which forces itself upon the 
superior creation; and if within the borders of this 
empire there exists a Mohammedan woman able to 
write ber own name, my Information is sadly imperfect 
Male education is certainly not very advanced. It 
consists of reading (the Koran), writing, and the 
elements of arithmetic, Knowledge of external geo- 
graphy is precise if limited. The merchants bave heard 
of such places as London (a suburb of Manchester), 
Gibraltar and Marseilles: they send produce there. 
Also of Egypt and Turkey, and that the latter power 
has been waging war with a nation of "Nazarenes." 
These are the people who, in spite of many amiable and 
noble characteristics, are possessed by a spirit of pre- 
destination and bigotry which has so far resisted every 
attempt to bring civilisation into their midst At the 
very gates of Europe, whose hungering populations are 
looking to the uttermost ends of the earth for a more 
bountiful home than that ofifered by a used-up continent, 
lies this smiling empire of fatalists, who gaze with a nùld 
wonder upon the successive failares of more ambitious 
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rivai systems. The high pressure of nineteenth century 
progress is a thing but dimly imagined in thìs land of 
perpetuai summer. Under skies of perennial blue, and 
fanned by zephyrs now wafted over the heaving Atlantic, 
and anoQ laden with odours of orange giove and 
geranium, we allow the remembrance of Christendom's 
many^ded conflicts lo be numbered with the things that 
aie past What though ponliffs thuader and armies 
march ! Crowns may iiill, sects raay wrangle, Churches 



and exhausted for picturesque purposes in the pages of 
Murray. The announcement of a " personally conducted- 
irip " — not mine the delicate grammatic sense to explaia 
how and whiiher a trip may be conducted — wouid be 
the signal for my immediate flight I have been led 
into this digression because the conditìon of a nation is 
generally the key to the true appreciation of its art 
products— the special object of this sketch. 

Among a people whose only culture is that provided 



/ / 



d«ay ; starving populations may cry vainly for a field of 
laboui where the generous soil shall yield thcm sus- 
t«iMce,— but what of that? His.raajesty and we that 
Iure ftee souls, it toucheth us not. " Let the galled jade 
"iute ; Olir vithets are unwrung," 

Lfl ìt not be assumed that I wouId recommend the 
"Mneiation " of Morocco in the interests of any number 
of hnngiy emigrants. I aJso know my duty to my own 
comfort better than to invite ray countrymen to add this 
«rapire to those already overrun by the British toimst, 



EMBKOIDERV. 

by a creed, we may expect to find art chiefly used as an 
accessory to religion. The faith of the Moors, however 
superficial its acceptance may be in some cases, is all- 
pervading ; it enters into almost evciy detail of their 
daily life. Those who regard the Moslem belief as an 
Epicurean table of commandments, mistake the promìsed 
delìghts of paradise for the stem injunctions of to-day. 
The burdens laid by the Prophet upon his foUowers are, 
indeed, no light ones. The keenest hunger wouId not 
prevali upon a true Mohamraedan to taste swìne's flesh, 
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— ^nOy not so much as a biscuit cooked in lardi nor 
would a desert thirst tempt him to moisten his lips with 
any intoxicating fluid. During a whole raonth in each 
year he abstains between the rìsing and setting sun from 
food and drink of every description ; not only he, but 
his wife and such of his children as are of adult years. 
He attributes ali events — except the results of modem 
science, which he frankly devotes to the Evil One — to the 
direct personal interposition of the Deity. He believes 
not in one devil, but in thousands. The genii of the 
Arabian Nights are to him as real as the black-eyed 
hourìs with which his happy hunting ground s are 
peopled; and his every-day discourse is crowded with 
allusions to a mythology compared with which that of 
classic Greece is a spirìtless fable. His commonest 
form of thanks is an invocation of the blessing of the 
Most High, and many are the gushing sentences to 
which a deep Allah is the commanding substantive. I 
am not prepared to say that the convictions of which 
these seem the proper modes of expression are neces- 
sarily very deep, but merely that in Barbary they are 
universaL The Semitic nations bave in their matchless 
traditions a source of belief in supematural agency which 
is denied to the colder northem races, who are at best 
but second-hand recipients of revelation; and this 
belief, however powerless among them at the present 
day to conquer or convert a world, has vitality enough — 
in the absence of rivai forces — to colour their existence 
and give form to their aesthetic aspirations. 

Religious art in Morocco has but one channel ; to wit, 
architecture. What genius the Moors may bave pos- 
sessed as sculptors or painters the world will never 
know, for their Prophet, acting in a spirit which is of 
course confìned to Mohammedanism, enjoins obedience 
to the first part of the second commandment (Exodus 
XX. 4), without any regard to its manifest context 

The constructive art, in its application to religious 
uses, takes two forms ; in the town we find a mosque, in 
the country a zowiah^ or saint-house. The latter, as its 
name implies, is the place of burial of some holy man, 
and under this head we must include warriors who bave 
home the Crescent to victory, as well as princes or chiefs 
whose names bave been cherished by their people. 
There is hardly a mountain-side anywhere between 
Tangìer and Mogador but has its monument to a de- 
parted shdkh^ and the mausoleums of defunct worthies — 
Cid I Brahims znà Mulai Hàssans — are as plentiful as 
blackberries; while ali along the coast their glittering 
domes act as land-marks to the mariner perplexed by 
the scemingly eternai line of sand-hills. Within their 
walls the debtor finds a sanctuary, and nominally other 
persons dreading the retribution of the law may take 
refuge ; but there appears some doubt of their security in 
serìous cases, and I am indisposed to raise false hopes 
among any resident countrymen of mine who may light 
upon these lines. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the " saint-house " is 



not a very complicated structure. The base is usually 
a square, some forty feet from wall to wall, and sur- 
mounted by a kind of dome called a kccbba, from which 
our word cupola is derived. This koobba is not quite 
round, as it appears in the distance, being in reality an 
octagonal cone whose gracefully curved sides glide into a 
point, from which rises a staff adorned with three or four 
stars and topped by a crescent The outline of such a 
dome as sketched in my note-book corresponds exactly 
with that of the well-known Moorish arch; a coincidence 
which seems to indicate some deeper cause than accident 
for the individuality of national art Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that a people whose naturai home is the 
desert, and whose only roof for ages — and those ages 
the most stirring in their history — ^was '* this most excel- 
lent canopy the air, this brave o'erhanging firmament," 
should seek to reproduce in their dwellings, and espedally 
in the temples of their worship, the glorious are beneath 
which their fathers lived and prayed, and to add to the 
simple copy of the heavens such simple adomment as is 
supplied by a doublé curve ? 

The walls of the z<yivtahj although of a dazzling white 

are not totally unrelieved ; bere a narrow window taste- 

fuUy edged with quaint carving, and there a wonderful 

arch upon which immense labour has been lovingly 

spent, combine to render the whole both pleasing and 

suggestive. Talking of arches, where could these bar- 

barous workmen bave leamed the secret of the really 

beautiful combinations graven around the portals of 

some Moorish mosques? There is an entrance in 

Mogador — and it is only one of many in different towns 

on the coast — ^worthy of the Alhambra itself. Surmounted 

by a sloping stone portico covered with grooved tiles of 

dark green, it forms a frame worthy of the scene pre- 

sented by an impressive interior. A lofty arch of true 

proportions is in itself a thing of amazing beauty, but 

with each subtle accessory of line and curve, columns in 

half relief growing into graceful comices, and every 

possible angularity softened by an apparently chance 

border of elegant chiselling, it has a charm which is none 

the less potent for being difficult to define. The effect 

of isolated works of art is great in proportion to their 

rarity, and peculiarly so bere, where we see the aesthetic 

tendency asserting itself through the most primitive 

forms. To leave the complex creations of European 

industry for the contemplation of such old-world methods 

as I am feebly endeavouring to describe in this sketch, 

is like 'tuming one's back on the labyrinth of modem' 

existence, to seek in the desert an answer to the old 

enigma of our being. We travel back in a day over the 

centuries of secondary growth, and come face to face 

with the originai problems. This is a country eniinentlj 

fitted for the speculations of both the lover of art and 

the philosopher. Who drew the first curve ? Whence 

came I ? A rudely marked pile of stones suggests the 

first question ; a dry blast from the Sahara, instinct with 

unheard whisperings of primeval creatures, is the sole 
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answcT to the other, A few hours" ride from any coast- 
tovD irìll bring you to landscapes patriaichs might have 
pbughed, and to buming sands where to this day a. 
carnei is your appropiiate means of tiansport The 
only specimens of humaitity visible aie the darlt-browed 
descendaots of Ishmael and Esaù, or if any of the 
craftier Jacob's posterity be on the scene, it is on suffer- 
ance — the necessary but dìsliked pmveyor of the In£del's 
tea and cloth. 



turbaned derotees pressing their brows upon the cold 
flooi with a fervìd Allah, ali facicg towards the holy 
city Mecca ; these things niay be seen and heard by the 
passing giaour. And at evening, vhen the sun's latest 
lay throws its rosy hue over ali the fair town, and the 
mueddais voice breaks upon the cairn air calling the 
Faithful to prayers, there arìses from every tali towered 
mosque a sound of many voices which is filli of weird 
melody, It is wafted to the ample-terraced roof whereon 
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It is not gntnted to Christians to desecrate by their 
presence any Mohanunedan place of worship in this 
country. But the open doore of mosque and towiak 
aOow the curious to see something of the interior. The 
dimly-lighted square, surrounded by colonnades of chaste 
yet imposing outitne ; the tessellated ground-work ; the 
centrai fountain, whose ceaseless jet tricUes even as the 
sparkiiog waters of Zem-Zcm ; the crowd of hai^d and 



we take the sunset stroll, and mingtes with the ple^sant 
voices of children at play on the housetops. It is the 
choicest hour of the whole twenty-four, and that har- 
monious munnur is veiy soothing to the nerves. " Come, 
good Fatima ; cigarettes and a cup of Mocha ! The day 
is over ; long live the day." 

I am writing these lines on board the steamship 
Cynlhia, now lying at anchor a roile or two from the 
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port of Rabat Rabat is only divìded from tlie ancicnt 
town of Salice by a nearly dried-up stieam which here 
drìbbles into the Atlantic, and the two towns, facing each 
other from the slopes of rivai hills, fonn one of the most 
ioteresting studies on this coast It is not very long ago 
since &om this sanie rìver issued the famous rovere 
whose name was a tenor to ali the merchantmen within 
a few hundred miles, and whose tavages extended 
occasionally as far as Tunis and Tripoli. Their ill- 
omened craft wcre wont to sweep down on the unprotected 
villages of Southern Spain, and cany off ali the pretty 
Christian maìdcns wherewith to fili ihe hareems of their 
piratical tnasters, and Christian slaves for eveiy market 
in Morocca (Jnlucky mariners becalmed within sight 
of this inhospitable shore leamed to dread the dark 
galleys that as sure as dcath would be seen creeping 
from behind yonder rocky point They were not very 
bloodthirsty, these Salice pirates. They only used to 
kill those of their prìsoners wbo were too old for scrvice ; 
the rest were sold into perpetuai slavery. They never 
destroyed the ships that fell into their hands if they 
could belp it — until the booty was fairly secured. I am 
told they used the celebrated Hassan tower as a look-out 
station, and it is quite ugly enough to havc been built 
for their especial behoofi It is, to adopt the picturesque 
phraseology of Euclid, a rectangular figure with perpen- 
dicular sides, in the proportion of three or four to one of 
its base. Its bare walls are touched up with geometrica! 
figures, and it contains, I believe, some ìnteresting 
Arabie inscriptions. But what are these to us? We 
bave been lying here since yesterday moming, unable to 
communicate with the shore. Across the mouth of the 
river runs a sandbank, which the heavy Atlantic swell is 
doing its very bcst to sweep away ; but in the meantime 
it is not considered wholesome at ali times for boats to 
put out to sea. We let go an anchor on arrivai and 
signalled for lighters. No notice whatever was taken 
of our streaming ensigns, nor could we discover that a 
single inhabitant had tumed out to bave a look at the 
vapor ingtis. The place seemed deserted. We were 
evidently at the mercy of some old scamp of a kadi^ who 
peradventure was asleep, or on a joumey, or in the 
country hunting the wild boar. Presently, however, at 
about four o'clock in the aftemoon, a Moor appeared on 
the crest of the hill and sat down. Our worthy captala 
levelled a telescope in bis direction ; his features assumed 
an expression Mephistopheles would bave envied. My 
opera glass revealed the cause of this sardonie relaxation. 
The elderly foUower of Mohammed was calmly perìbrm- 
ing his evening devotions. Now, Rabat is one of the 
most important towns on the coast ; her merchants carry 
on a direct trade with the great city Fez ; her gardens of 
oranges and her scented lemon groves are the pride of 
ali the couDtty-side, — yet, under certain conditions of 
weathcT there is a difSculty in communicating with 
vessets in the roads, and the Orientai sentiineat odaisser 
/aire will infàUibly prevent any steps being taken to 



improve the sea-ports so long as this splendid country is 
misgovemed in accordance with a fatalistic creed. A 
break-water of the rudest kind would be sufficient to pro- 
tect the landing of boats, for instance ; but bere and along 
the whole coast there is a barricr to progress which no 
arguments and no individuai influence will be able to 
remove. As were our fathers in the past ages so are we 
— it is the will of God, Alhamdu CAUah—axA shall we 
now stoop to leam of the Nazarene ? 

Aha I These Moslems may fret us, but this voyage 
2X. least they will bave to go without their Manchester 
cottons and their fiagrant hyson. Steam is up, the 
anchor's weighed, and to-morrow we shall see Dar al 
Bayda! 
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DANISH TERRA COTTA. 



MR CHARLES BOUTELL, the accomplished anti- 
quary and historian, a few years ago, in a notice 
on the Danish Art Galleries of Bond Street, 
drew attention to the remarkable progress Denmark was 
making in arts and art workmanship. He pointed out 
that our own manufactures were greatly influenced for 
good by the existence amongst us of a wide-spread- 
delight in arcbaeological inquirìes and reseaiches, from 
which our best productions received their happiest and 
most powerful impulse. "Foremost" he says, "in the 
ranks of the cbronicles of the past, archseology is the 
master teacher for the piesent" Arclucology reveais to 
US the wonders of both artistic and scientific culture that 
existed and prevailed in the midst of much that was 
barbarous and very rude ; Ihus teaching us that the 
workers of far distant times, and among their number 
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our own predecessors in the occupancy of these then 
remote regions of the west and north, worked as well 
with head and heart as with hand, the head and heart 
element in their work having always the precedence. 
Archaeology teaches us to foUow their example in our 
own working, if we would have our works attain to 
excellence equal to theirs. Acting in accordance with 
this teaching, or the spirit of it at least, startling as it is 
in itself, and strange and severe it is in its rebuke of 
much in the pretensions of modem advancement, it has 
become an established and recognised usage faithfully to 
reproduce ancient and early types of omament for 
modem requiréments, and also to cause strictly modem 
Works in both design and treatment to assimilate them- 
selves to ancient and early models. We do not by any 
means mean to imply that we are to rest content with 
being mere reproducers and copyists, without cultivating 
the faculty of independent thought or action ; far from 
this, the tme function of archaeology is to impress on the 
observant such an esteem and admiration for ancient 
and early workers as must inspire us eventually to 
secure for ourselves intrinsic qualities at least as es- 
timable and admirable in their beauty and their noble- 
ness^ as those that adorn and dignify the most perfect of 
the productions of antiquity, and the best period of the 
renaissance with which we are — thankfuUy — becoming 
every year more and more familiar. 

We have had occasion in our first volume to draw 
attention on more than one occasion to the splendid 
Works in metal exhibited in the Danish Art Galleries of 
Bond Street It is our happiness on the present occa- 
sion to point to the newly opened branch of the house 
of Ipsen of Copenhagen in the same Street, for the sale 
of its now world-famed art pottery in terra cotta. These 
terra cotta works are strictly of a decorative character, 
modelled with scrupulous fìdelity from well known 
examples of ancient art, as well as from designs of 
skilled workmen based upon archaic types ; and we are 
happy to see amongst the specimens lately imported 
from the Copenhagen works, several accurate copies of 
the now popular Troad remains in baked earth brought 
to light by Dr. Schliemann, and ekhibited at South 
Kensington. 

The terra cotta day of Denmark more closely re- 
sembles the ancient Samian ware than our own earth is 
capable of reproducing ; it has the same soft and silky — 
if the expression may be allowed — appearance of famous 
antique works of the same character, and is, besides, 
more closely allied to ancient Etmscan work in colour, 
being paler and of a more delicate buff tint than any 
we have seen produced by our own potters, when repro- 
ducing the finest work of the kind. We noticed in this 
fine display several very small and highly finished speci- 
mens of terra cotta vases, which, minute as they are, 
retain ali the sharpness and definition of the material^ 
whilst the surface is smooth as a gem. The very beau- 
tiful vases and tazze of Copenhagen, produced in the 



potteries of the widow P. Ipsen, are, as we have said, 
actual reproductions of famous Italo-Greek or Etmscan 
prototypes, or they foliow in ali their leading features the 
severe rules of their ancient classic models with a facility 
which leads one to suspect that race affinities have some- 
thing to do with the special art talent so distinctly 
evidenced by the Scandinavian work-people, who now 
excel beyond ali others in this branch of art after so 
Wide an interval of time. We have been taught to 
regard ali fictile works of art coming from Eastem 
Europe of very ancient date to have been the work of 
the Etmscans, just as the Felasgians and the Phoeni- 
cians are accredited with the invention of other arts 
and industries, because, by adopting so remote and un- 
defìned a parentage, much trouble in research is saved, 
besides, the difficulty whenever it arises can be more 
readily disposed of by the introduction of names like 
these. The supreme excellence of the terra cotta clays 
of Italy and Greece had as much to do with the il- 
lustrious rank and ancient fame of the vases of antiquity 
as the art workmen who produced them, and it is mainly 
owing to the admirable materials so abundant in Den- 
mark at the present day, that the taste of her artificers 
has been stimulated to so high a pitch of excellence. 
Who were the actual pre-historic Italian races whó 
occupied the peninsula before they were driven fìrom 
their homes by intmding colonists, we have no means 
of knowing ; but that they were a branch of the Celtic 
family is abundantly proved by the pictorial illustrations 
they have represented so graphically upon their vases ; 
remarkable alike for their grace and beauty of form, 
their mythic and shadowy historical pictures are the 
oldest pictorial records of humanity in Europe, and date 
from the tenth century before Christianity. Umbria was 
visited by Greeks about the period when the chiefs of 
Hellas were hammering at the gates of Troy, and before 
these warlike and resdess invaders the Umbrians fled 
tó tlie interior of Italy, or were exterminated. The 
Pelasgi, as the new comers were called, held sway in the 
land until the power of Rome was strong enough to 
assert itself, but in the mean time Greek art had en- 
grafted itself on the more ancient stock, as the relics 
found in the tombs of Cumae amply prove. Strong as 
the Pelasgi became in the land of their adoption, Pliny 
tells US that the Lydians from Lesser Asia, under Tyr- 
rhenus their leader, drove out the Pelasgi from their 
splendid homes and strongly fortifìed towers and walled 
towns, to occupy the land in their tum under the name 
of " Tyrrheni," or " Tuscans," or " Etruscans." These 
Lydian conquerors of the coast of Italy brought with 
them a great store of orientai knowledge gained in the 
East, and from their intercourse with the Assyrians, 
as well as the refining influence of Egyptian art they 
derived from associating with their old allies the Phoeni- 
cians, who were themselves a race of apt and ingenioùs 
copyists. The Tyrrheni had therefore no difficulty in 
assimilating the inventive excellencies of the Pelasgians, 
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who became their subjects or allies ; and having, as we 
are told, a genius kecnly susccptìble of culture, though 
uoinventive to the same d^ree, they wiUtngly na- 
tuialised the arts they found predominating, Again, 
having but a feeble mythology of their own, they the 
more leadily adopted that of the Greeks, and thus their 
adoptiOD of Pelasgic art, blended with Petasgic my- 
tholc^, soon fiised the Lydian conquerors with their 
snbject raccs, out of which confederatìon spning the 
EtToscans, and, as a consequence, the peculiarly hybrìd 
chaiacter of Etniscan art 



declaie that tbey nndoubtedly belonged to the Scandi- 
navian races of Denmark, Swedcn and Noiway. 

" Pure Greek art," says the authoiity we bave already 
quoted, " sudi as it was when cairied by the Pelasgì &om 
Hellasinto Italy, the mixed Etruscans cultivated and tinged 
with Phcenidan influences, they made their own, equalling 
the Greek models so fax as the archaic styte pervaded." 

The andent love of the Etniscans for Gieek culture, 
indeed, ìs strikingly manifested in the decoiations of tbose 
Etruscan remains, conceming the orìgin of whidi no 
doubt or uncertainty can exist 
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The Celtic aborigìnes, driven from the sea coast to the 
ìaterior, met with stili more cruel taskmasters coming 
oredand &om the &ir north, as there can he little doubt 
tbt the Gothic race which crossed the Apcnoines, and 
«tlled in the ptains of Lombardy aloog the banks of the 
lirer Po, tmited with the coast dwellers in redudng the 
onfortunatc Ceits to a condition of degraded serfdom. 
Shonld these Goths — as they bave been tenned — since 
[hdr first appeaiance, have come from the north-west, 
tlteie may be something in the opinion of those who 



The designs of these decorations, portrayed with 
much intelligence, convey the meaning with great spirit 
and refined taste, and display on the pait of the artists 
a perfect acquaintance with Greek story, at the same 
time the Greek myths are found to be explamed — pro- 
bably for the community at laige — in the originai native 
language of the dominant Asiatic race ; and hence the 
repugnant genius of fhe two languages of the Pelasgi and 
Tyrrheni is suffidently apparent in the strangely distorted 
fomis the heroic names are constrained to assume. It 
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was in the fatai fight at Cuma: in the year b.c. 309, as 
Livy says, which "fregit Elruscorum opti" that the 
Etniscan period in history temiinated. 

Their works in terra cotta, after the lapse of centuries, 
have survived wiih a perfection and complcteness which 
passes comprehension, Their numbers are counttess : 
their unhtnited scope in form and design excite out 
admiration and our envy for the priceless lessons they 
givc to workers and artists in terra cotta throughout ali 
dme. Cases may arise, however, in which the modem 
potter roay judiciously decline to produce mere servile 
imitations of even the noblest ancient models, since, for 
ali desirable purposes, they may have long become 
obsolete ; yet he never will fail to remember that, in the 
humblest as weìl as in the most important vases of the 
Greeks, he may find subjects for carefu! and thoughtful 
study ; certain to leam from them by what means he may 
improve the practicat application of his own art, without 
sacrificing its originality or perverting its usefulness. 
When they applied painting to their beautifiilly formcd 
vases, the ancient artists did much more than increase 
their commercial value, and improve their appearance as 
objects of adommcnt or of daily use. 

Their vases thus were unconsciously employed to 
transmit to distant ages the traditions of the ancient 
Greek and Etniscan schools of art ; and they became an 
inejchaustible, as always afelicitously consistent source 
for illuslrating the mythoJogy, the manners, custoras and 
literature of the Greece and Italy of antiquity. 
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J)T is with great pleasure that 
S on this occasion we cali our 
^ readers' attention to yet another 
J advance in the manufacture of 
^ fine art, Decorative Glass; a 
r\ branch of industry that has 
? during the past few years made 
^ such rapid strìdes. At the 
present moment, when the advancement of the fine arts 
generally is no longer left to the fostering care of a few 



enlightened princes, but has become a daily matter of 
interest to thousands of wealthy commoners of every 
nationahty who have a love for the beautiful, we find it 
in many cases substituted in lieu of the precious roetais, 
adoming the mansions and tables of ali who have real 
taste, eclipsing by its brilliancy the fine old family piate 
handed down from generation to generation, and vying 
in elegance of design with the more modem producuons 
of the silversmith's art 

To those who have not studied the subject carefully, 
it might appear at first glance that this immense im- 
provement in the manufacture of glass could be claimed 
as fresh fniìts of man's inventive genius, and that the 
nineteenth century is the era in which for the first time 
certain dull ingredients of this earth of ours have by 
mechanical skill been made to take a form hitherto 
unexcelkd in brilliancy and pureness by any naturai or 
manufactured substance. Such, however, is Hot the case, 
and it is indeed very improbable that we have even now 
attaioed the same degree of excellence possessed by the 
Greeks, and earlier stili by the Egyptians, in this particu- 
lar branch of manufacture. 

Those who have had leisure to examine the displays 
made hy the most famous of the numerous glass depots, 
that now form such an attraction to the lover of the 
beautiful, and exist in every quarter of our great metro- 
polis, may have admired the novelty of the year 1877 
in the form of iridescent glass ; a substance which seems 
to have borrowed its hues from the rainbow, and, from 
the soft blending of its ever-changing colours, might lead 
one to believe that the band of nature could alone have 
painted it But whilst admitting the pleasing effect it 
produces, we will rest here and say nothing detracling 
from its material character, further than that those who 
have so successfuUy introduced it to the public, took 
advantage of a freak of manufacture which, when appear- 
ing in the crucible of the ordinary glass-blower, causes 
him infinite annoyance, but which, under their " so to 
speak " fostering care and education, has resultcd in the 
production of the elegant ware now so much in fashioiL 
New, however, it is not, and to prove so we have to go 
back to the times when ancient Greece and even f^'pi 
werfe the cradles of art Unfortunately, owing to the 
fragile quallties of glass, it is very seldom that we have 
an opportunity of judging how far these nations were 
advanced in the art ; we read of the use of crystal goblets, 
and wonder if they are constructed of rock crystal or 
a manufactured substitute. It is very rarely that we come 
across a perfect specimen, and then for the most part 
onlyin the form oflachrymK or tearbotilcsburied with the 
dead, and which, from their form, thickness, and place of 
deposit, have been enabled to escape the eflects of tìme, 
and have survived even iron and bronze. 

During the construction of the present railway from 
Pirgeus to Athens, it was the author's fortune to be 
present when the pickaxe of the modem excavator laid 
bare some ancient Greek combs, whence he secured tno 
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specimens of these tear bottles, identica! in character to 
the lately introduced iridescent glass, possessing the same 
blended colours^ and only difFering in that they appeared 
to be formed of successive layers of immeasurably thin 
glass. Here then we have the proof that in this case we 
ha ve only recovered a lost art, an art which was leamt from 
the Egyptians, in whose country we also find specimens 
with the same characteristics, as well as others yet more 
interesting, We speak of a glass into whose manufacture 
the precious metals were introduced and so incorporated, 
that the lapse of untold ages has failed to tamish the 
gold embodied within it. Few, indeed, are the specimens 
that have been handed down to us of this beautiful 
manufacture, but few and fragmentary as they are, they 
have sufficed to show us that we are probably stili far 
behind these wonderful people who built the pyramids, 
and have led many an inquiring mind to endeavour to 
unravel the secret and reproduce this lost art Lost to 
US till within a few months ago, when after many years of 
study and experiments, it was the fortune of a. Frehch 
gentìeman (M. D'Hussey) to be able to present to the 
trustees of the British Museum a modem manufacture, 
an exact reproduction of the lost art, and upon the 
production of which they so far overstepped their 
general mie as to admit it within their walls, where 
specimens may now be seen in the Egyptian department, 
and for the explanation of which they have asked for 
several other specimens, in order to show the different 
manufacturing stages. No slight honour this, and it has 
only to be seen and made generally known to ensure the 
hearty approvai of ali who take a delight in art 

Produced in those elegant and quaint forms in which 
the Salviati Company have for so many years made us 
acquainted with the production of Murano, we have tiere 
an article excelling in regularity of form, pureness of metal, 
and brilliancy of colourìng, the manufacture of modem 
Venice \ whilst the amalgamation of the precious metals 
in such a manner that they are not liable to tamish or 
discolour, presents an entirely new feature, and hitherto 
unobtainable. Attempts indeed have been made to do so 
by means of chemicals, which, however, admit of disinte- 
gration in time, and crests and monograms rapidly dis- 
appear from the surface of household glass altogether, 
or resolve themselves into black disfìguring splotches. 

The process is patented, and being so protected, we 
can do the clever inventor no harm by stating that gold 
and platina is introduced in the form of thick leaf, amal- 
gamated with the glass by means of a blow-pipe, and 
encrusted entirely in the vitreous substance so com- 
pletely, that disintegration or discolouration becomes a 
practical impossibility, and so long as the fragile sub- 
stance exists, so long will it retain both the colour of 
the metal and ground work. Amongst the numerous 
specimens of this elegant ware it has been our fortune to 
see, we will particularly mention a most elegant tazza, 
both in form and colour, the latter consisting of a pale 
blue ground granulated with platina ; also pilgrim bottles 



in antique mby glass, granulated in gold, and encrusted 
with drops of diflferent coloured glass representing jewels, 
the play of light through which baffles ali descrìption. A 
manufactory for the production of this and some, other 
equally interesting branches of glass ware is now ali but 
completed ; and we tmst that in the course of a few 
months the general public will be able to become 
perfectly acquainted with an invention which, of its 
class, may justly claim to be one of the most wonderful 
and interesting of the age, and we shail have much 
pleasure in showing specimens to ali who may be 
interested therein. 
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ART IN VICTORIA, 

NOT much can be said of Pre-historic Art beside the 
charming banks of the Yarra Yarra, 

For thousands of years the aborigines and 
kangaroos had the land to themselves. Both parties had 
their own skins, and were content with them ; only under 
the pressure of unwonted cold did the superior animai 
deign to wear an additional skin. The ceramic art was 
not required. Cooking was perfoimed in the simplest 
fashion ; the root, or the beast, with its jacket on, was 
thiown upon the fire. The fire itself was made by the 
frìction of a couple of stìcks. As no ground was tiUed, 
and no house was reared, tools were unnecessary. A 
pointed stick, hardened in the fire, served to spear the 
game. A knobbed stick was handy to fetch down a 
bird, or break a head. A stone, fitted in a cleft stick, 
and bound with sinew and gum, was their only instru- 
ment Industriai Art was, therefore, in its lowest stage 
before the whites came. 

The whites themselves, in the early days of Victoria, 
found, like the blackfellows, that they could do without 
many things. A bush hut displayed no decorative art 
A beaten clay floor served for encaustic tiles. Painters, 
paper-hangers, bricklayers, and any but rough carpenters, 
were out of court A barrel was useful to hold water 
brought fìrom a pond or stream ; when out of joint for 
that work, by cutting out half one side, and by putting a 
seat therein, a capital arm-chair was made. Indastrial 
Art subsequently put a bit of chintz over the barrel 
fauteuiL Fumiture inside and implements outside were 
rude enough. 

After a while, when stumps were cleared, or the first 
clippings of wool were sold, a floor was laid, the walls 
were lined, and a calicò ceiling was stretched. It was 
then that a stray picture got into sight, to the delight of 
children, and the wonderment of visitors. 

The great era of art development in Victoria followed 
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the gold discovery of 1851, and the London Exhibìtioa 
ofilat year. The first event brought wealth, and the 
oiber showed how to use it A third circumstance 
comected the gold findìng with the infiuence of the 
Eifiibitiotu This was the sudden and enormous 
em^tìon, durìng 1S53 and 1853, of educated and even 
cultured young men, manied and single. They had 
breaihed the atmosphere of Industriai Art in 1851, and 
caught a share of that wondeiful enthusiasm forart excited 
by Albert the Good. 

But these, for a time, l^d aside xsthetic ideas, lived in 
a coinfortless tent, delved in dirt, fried chops, baked 



The Public Library buildings here cosi above 
130,000/. The style is Komano-Corìnthian. Ahandsome 
porci), adoraing the centre, has columns of thirty feet 
raised on pedestals of six and a half. The entrance 
hall is MVj by fifty feet. The reading room upstairs is 
140 feet long, fifly broad, and thirty high. The books 
are arranged in depirtments, and are accessible to every 
reader, for whose convenience haadsome tables and 
chaìrs are provided. The room is open to al] comers. 
It is pleasant to record that cascs of injury to, or ab- 
straction of, any boolcs have bccn, relatively to visitors, 
far fewer than in the free librarìes of Europe. In point 
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I ''«ad in ashes, and slept on a baik bedstead, When 
I luggets carne, and trade grew, the old tastes revived. 
Towhj arose. Sons of English gentlemen, though 
suddenly converted into fanneTS, store-keepers, caniers, 
or aitiians, were noi slow to develope ideas of progress 
"» ali ways. The Ione of Victorian society was, in point 
of culture, head and shoulders above that of other places, 
and directìy influenced the rulers of the sUte. 

As eariy as 1853 the colonial Government took the 
initìative of progress. In spite of unprecedented social 
deiaogements, it was resolved to found the University of 
Melbourne and the Public library. With the latter were 
aAerwards allied the Technological Museum, the Gallery 
of Art, School of Design, etc These inaugurated the 
KigQ of Industriai Art in Victoria. 



of number of volumes, this public library of the new 
and democratic colony of Victoria is only exceeded by 
one town of Germany, one of France, and two towns 
of BritàJn, outside of capitals. With the exception of 
comparatively insigniftcant donations, this vast and most 
judiciously selected coUectìon has been paid for by the 
Legislature. 

The Fine Arts department proper followed in the 
wake of the library, and was incorporated with it under 
eighteen trustees. To the Chief Justìce, Sir Redmond 
Barry, and to Judge Bindon, are the colonists most 
indebted for this expositìon. 

The Gallery of Art dates from 1863, when com- 
missioners were appointed, who requested Sir Charles 
Eastlake to select pictures for them. These were, at 
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first, exposed in the library. Among the earliest 
purchased were Baxter's 'Rose of Eogland,' Cope's 
' Pilgrim Fathers,' Chevalier's 'Buffalo Ranges' (Victoria), 
Folingsby's 'Bunyan in Prison,' Vibert's ' French Artists,' 
Guérard's 'MountKosciusko,' Bedford's' La Belle Yseult,' 
Koller's ' Départ du Fiancé.'Goodall's' Rachel at the Well,' 
Lee's ' River Min,' Weber's 'First Snow.'Webb's'Vìewof 
Rotterdam,' and Long's ' Dancing Girl.' At present, the 
most popular with young colonisCs is Layraud's large 
picture, twenty-one feet by twelve, representing the 
capture by lulian brigands of a couple of English 
travellers, apparently out on tbeir brìdal tour. Murillo, 
Opie, Hunt, Herring, Herdmann, Hillemacher, Mogford, 
Buvelot, and Reynolds are represented there. 

The Gallery is only lighted on certain evenings, but 
the library is open till tcn at night The Fine Arts 
show includes pictures, statues, casts, busts, friezes, 
ethnotypical objects, coins, medais, medallions, seals, 
iUustrations of ceramic art, workings in glass and metal, 
designs and drawings, engravings, lìthographs, autotypes, 
photographs, ct& The scuipture gallery containa casts 
of the most celebrated statues in the museums of Europe, 
with casts of busts and friezes, and diptychs firom the 
Anindel Society. The publìcations of this society are to 
be seen there. 

The ScHOOL OF Painting, principally attcnded by 
ladies, was establtshed in 1870. Mr. Eugene von 
Guérard, our colonial artist, is the instructor. In one of 
his reports he says that, though raany of his pupils may 
&it to become artists, " yet the benefit derìved from their 
Studies in a better taste, and in a more coirect apprecia- 
tion in objects of art, etc, witl be a gain in education for 
the whole community." He adds, "it appears from the 
daily increasing number of vìsitors to the gallery, that the 
public tasCe for good works of art is very marked, 
especially in the lower claases." He correctly estimates 
the object of the commìssioners to be the " fostering a 
good taste in art" His faith in the prospect for 
Industriai Art in Australia is strong, when reporting 
" the love of Fine Arts in our colonial population com- 
pares most fevourably with any of the countiies I Imow 
of, justifying the amount of the public money expended." 

As singing and drawing are taught by professional 
gentlemen in the ordinary free schools of Melbourne, 
Geclong, eia, the love of fine arts cannot fail to be 
developed. 

The Technological Museum of Melbourne, in con- 
nection witli the Public Library premises, is io a splendtd 
room. Ilo feet long, eighty-two broad, and forty-eight 
high. Its two wings, each 220 feet in length, are devoted 
I to painting and scuipture. It has about 20,000 objects 
of praclical utihty. There is a good phytological coUec- 
tion of seeds, vegetable food, fibres, and vegetable pro- 
ducts in manufactures. An oflicial report states, " the 
collection received from England, nurobering several 
hundred specimens, has not been placed in the museum, 
as in many instances wrong names were delected." 



Bee culture and frult culture are there iUustrated. The 
agriculture of ali countries may be seen in implements as 
well as products. The animai section is highly interest- 
ing. Building materiaJs, pottery, and other specimens of 
useful art are exhibited. The collection of models and 
machinery, especially as apphcable to the minìng and town 
industries of the colony, is of great practical value. The 
visitor notes the raw material, and the process of con- 
version into an article. The foreign spedmeos of art 
and manufacture serve at once as a means of comparison 
and a stimulus far exertion. Mr. Urìch's collection of 
minerals can be equalled by very few in Europe. To 
Mt. J. Cosmo Newbery is the general superintendence 
of the museum confided, and enthusiasdcally conducted 

There are classes for chemistry, metallurgy, assaying, 
and telegraphy. In the laboratory are tables for twenty- 
five students. There are evening lectures to workir^-men, 
delivered by those of scientìfic repute; as Professor 
M'Coy, and the colonial astronomer, Mr. R. El J. 
Elleiy. 

The ScHOOL OK Desion is a success, and must exert 
a great influence upon the future of colonial industriai 
art The pupils are mostly engaged in handicraft, and 
go there to become better painters, decorators, moulders, 
cabinet-makers, engravers, engineers, carvers, etc Out 
of forty-seven female pupils, however, eighteen are 
engaged in tuidon. Mr. Clark, the first appointed con- 
ductor of the school, expressed his opinion " that a 
decorator or designer shall undergo precisely the same 
courge of teaching as an artist proper does." Regular 
examinations take place, and prizes are awarded. 

Melbourne does not keep ali the good things to itsel£ 
Geelong, Ballarat, Sandhurst, and over a couple of dozen 
other towns are favoured with schools of design ; while 
the numerous free libraries of the interior are aided by 
lending libraries from the parent Melbourne Library. 

The resuits of this govemmental energy and liberality 
upon Industriai Art in the colony may be bereafter 
detailed. 
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of the commission ; the list of the commission contains 
besidcs, the names of many Italians illustrìous in the 
varioua professioQS in the arts and Industries of their 
country. 

America sends 619 applications for space, 307 are 
aedited to the State of New York, 1 1 1 to Pennsylvania, 
47 to Massachusetts, another hundred in nearly equal 
proportions to New Jersey, Ohio, Connecticut, and 
Illinois, and the remainder to fifteen othei States, and 
the Districi of Columbia. The space applied for is at 
least five times as much as has been allotted, and pro- 



In spile of the gigantic proportions of ihe building in 
the Champ de Mare, which covcrs a superficial area of 
3 40,000 mfetres, the demand for space hassofarexceeded 
the supply that an addition of 40,000 mètres has been 
judged necessary. 

The supplementary expenses involved in the construc- 
tion of the addilional building required will amount, 
according to the present estimate, to the la^ sum of 
9,482,000 francs. 

The constTuction of the Palace on the Trocadéro will 
also necessitate an expenditure of money over ànd above 
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bably three times as much as can be obtained, though 
there may be a separate buildmg for machinery. A 
glance at the classification of the applications will show 
■that thcy are very varied. Fot musical instruments, 
there are 16 application»; photographic materìais the 
same nomberj clothing, 15; mining and metallurgy, 
4: ; chemical and pbarmaceutical products, 38 \ leather 
and skios, 38 ; cotton, thread, and fiibrics, 27 ; machines 
in general, 54 ; machine tools, za ; carriages and wheel- 
wright's woik, 30. Four manufacturers of siile, and seven 
of jewellery, or dealers in precious stones. Clocks and 
watches aie lightly represented 



the originai estimate. The city of Paris is prcpared to 
fumish 3,000,000 francs towards meeting this large and 
unexpected increase of expenditure. 

A special dirision is to be devoted to electricity, so 
that the various systems of electric lighting may be 
testcd comparati vely. The electric light question con- 
tinues to exciie much interest at Paris. The Northern 
of France and the Paris, Lyons, and Medilerranean Rail- 
way Company are each experimenting upon the subject 

Coal from the island of Formosa, from mìnes worked 
both by Chinese from the mainland and Europeans, is to 
be exhibited. 
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ponderous disk of concentric mirrors can be shifted to 
any position and flexed to any angle with perfect ease, 
by nieans of the simplest mechanicalappliances. 

The sitter is placed at a proper distance, and the lights 
and shades — which are simply admirable — illumine the 
head sufiiciently to bring out ali the marked character- 
istics of the features ; an ordinaiy photographic lens, but 
of exceedingly fine quality, is placed in the usuai position, 
and in about seven seconds thè first operation of photo- 
graphing is completed. It is possible for an intending 
client to cali at Regent Street, of an evening, in full opera 
or ball costume, on the way to theatre or evening party, 
and during the same evening to receive copies of the 
finished photograph. 

There is a refinenient in the mode of treatment we 
bave rarely seen excelled by sunlight photographs, and a 
marked improvement in the sharpness and cleamess of 
the skin texture which leaves nothing to be desired. The 
rapid action of the lens employed secures for the sitter a 
perfect freedom from that constrained look so often seen 
in ordinary photographs, inseparable from the tedium and 
nervousness induced by the somewhat uncertain action 
of sunlight, and hence a freedom fi-om the mere chart- 
like expressionless look to which we bave alluded, and 
which photographs mostly resemble. Old people and 
young children, by Mr. Vanderweyde's process of photo- 
graphy, retain that peculiar charm of their features, which 
consists of a composed dignity without stififness, we prize 
so much as an attribute of respected old age, or that 
buoyant vivacity we look for in the pictures of our little 
ones. To bave a photograph taken by a skilled artist 
who understands the requirements of portraiture is a 
matter of the highest consideration ; and to bave it in 
one's power to go at any hour of the day or evening most 
convenient to ourselves, to have an agreeable likeness 
taken, are, in themselves, very important additions to the 
many wonders of the metropolis. 



ANCIEN! CEMENT. 



THE history of the fabrication of cements, like that 
of many other arts, reaches so far back into the 
early ages that it is impossible to ascertain with 
much exactness when it was first skilfully practised, says 
the Builder' s Weekiy Reporter. The ancient Egyptians, 
4,000 years ago, possessed the knowledge not only of 
making building mortar, but also of mixing earthy 
materìals which would set and harden under water. In 
the construction of the pyramid of Cheops, a cement, 
made of Nile mud and gypsum, is believed to have been 
used. Many of their sculptures in bas-relief were 
executed in cement, and examples are stili preserved of 
Egyptian ceilings, in painted stucco, of a date much 
earlier than Solomon's Tempie. The pictures in relief 



which have been discovered at Nineveh were mostly 
executed in alabaster ; but the Babylonians, not having 
such materials, covered their bricks with plaster, on which 
they made their designs. It was upon " the plaster of 
the wall " of Belshazzar's palace that the mystic band 
traced the fatai letters. Under Nebuchadnezzar, Babylon 
became the first city in the world, and mortars and 
cements of various kinds, of a bituminous and earthy 
character, were used in enormous quantities in the con- 
struction of edifices and public works. The Greeks gave 
the subject much intelligent attention, as is evidenced 
by the chemical composition and state of preservatioa of 
mortars and cements which have been found in their 
ancient temples, and it is a matter of history that, in the 
early development of the architectural and engineering 
arts by the Romans, the Greeks were often consulted by 
them. The Romans, however, attained to the greatest 
distinction for the magnitude and durability of their works. 
They prepared an excelleut cement for hydraulic purposes, 
which they used in making concrete with broken stones 
for the construction of various piers and harbours in the 
Mediterranean. They early became acquainted with the 
properties of pozzolana, which, mixed with bumed lime, 
gave them a hydraulic cement that can scarcely be.said 
to have been since excelled. The mole or breakwater of 
Pozzuoli is one of the monuments of the durability of 
their hydraulic structures. It was composed of twenty- 
four arches, sustained upon piers, built of brick faced with 
stone, and held together with cement made of pozzolana 
and lime. Thirteen of the piers are stili above water, 
although they were built more than 1,800 years ago. 
The arched construction was for the purpose of preventing 
a coUection of sand behind the mole. Vitruvius says : 
" There is found in the neighbourhood of Baiae and the 
municipal lands l3àng at the foot of Vesuvius a kind of 
powder which produces admirable effects ; when mixed 
with lime and small stones it has not only the advantage 
of giving great solidity to common buildings, but possesses 
the further property of forming masses of masonry which 
harden under water." Cements may be divided into 
those which are chemical and those which are mechanical, 
or into the stony and the resinous and glutinous. 
Common building mortar is made of lime and sand« 
Many kinds of limestones contain carbonate of magnesia 
as well as carbonate of lime, and are called dolomitic lime- 
stones. When the proportion of carbonate of magnesia 
is forty per cent, the stone is called dolomite, and has 
been pronounced unfit for making building mortar. It 
does not become so hot in slaking nor set so soon as pure 
lime, but those who use it assert that in time it becomes 
harder. Some of the best lime in America is made from 
stone obtained along the Hudson river, much of which 
is almost pure dolomite. 

Notwithstanding the advantages which science gives 
US, we seem not to have advancedmuch in perfecting either 
bricks or cement. We may equal the ancients, but it is 
doubtful if we excel them. 
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ECONOMY OF FUEL. 



EVERY effort made by the press and the more demon- 
strative section of our fellow-sufferets to bate the 
price of coalshas failed np to the present in securing 
that desìrable object Iq vain the cost of the minerai 



not careful, we are said to send some ninety parts out of 
eveiy hundred of unconsumed fuel, with the beat they are 
capable of impartìng, stili undeveloped in the shape of 
smoke up the chimney, or wc send from the iil-contrived 
fire-place we are accustomed to, the disintegrated par- 
ticles of coal-ash broad-cast over our caipets and fumiture. 
By using one of Bamard, Bishop and Barnards' econo- 
mica! grates — which will be, thanks to their great artistìc 



BISHOP, AN1> HARNARDS, 



»t the pit's mouth has be«n quoted in the tnarket lists as 
mosi reasonablc, the cost of carriage has been estimated 
more or less accuraiely, and stili coals are retailed at 
famineprices; it behoves usthen tolook to our fìre-places, 
"here ìbis precious material is submitted to the ptocess 
of combustion, so that we may obtain the very highest 
percenlage of beat from every pound ignited. 1/ we are 



skill, a featute of great altractiveness in our room — we, 
for the future, may count on securing grcater beat, 
especially near the ground, than by any other open fire- 
place al present in use ; we save our coals, and by means 
of the very simplest arrangement for producing beat, 
we get rid of damp walls and musty carpets in our 
houses. 
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NOTES ON THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1878. 



PORTUGAL will be represcnted at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion by raany magnificent wotks. The posiiion 
assigned to the Portuguese exhibitors in the Champ 
de Mars is the first to attract tlie attention of the public 
amongst the phces reserved for foreign countries, nearest 
to the approach from the Ecole Militaire ; and it was a 
clever i<Iea to place this country's products next to those 
of Tunis, which we shall mention in turn. 



Then come Morocco, Siam, etc, the arcades and 
architectural decorations of each harmonizing well with 
each other, and producing the finesl effect imaginable. 
Already a lypical fa^ade has becn completed, having for 
its motìf the production of a cloìsier copied from the 
famous structure at Belem, This cloister has been 
designed and carried out under the able and skilliil- 
supervision of the architect, M. L^on Pascal, to 
whom has bcen confided this interesting section of 
the building. 

The second arcade is a faithful reproduction of one of 
the arcades of the grand cloister of the convent of 
Balalha. This architectural contribution is sure to attract 
much attention ; its details are of marvellous beauty and 
completeness. 

The next arcade is more diverse in its composition, 
being composed of divers portions of well-known Portu- 
guese edìfices admirably thrown together. The exccution 
of the work contribuling to the decoration of the interior 
of these arcades will furnish many valuable suggestions 
to decorative artists, the groundwork of the whole being 
geneially composed of plaster in raised surfaces, and 
(artm pierre and plaster associated with panels of wood. 
We hope to be able in future numbers to give examples 
of these fine examples of Portuguese art 



An enterprising firm at Marseilles has offered to i>lace 
at the disposai of the Exhibition authorìties a garden of 
bamboos planted Jn the form of an alley or avenue of 
some hundred yards in length, It is feared that this oflTer 
cannot beaccepted,assuch a sharecan hardly be devoted 
to the purpose, without taking from the general effect of 
the Trocadero. But it is hoped that ihe administration 
will be able to utilise the plants by forming them in 
groups, which cannot fail to produce the finest effects, if 
properly arranged, which they are sure to be. 

Anoiher offer, coming from Belgium, proposes to place 
an immense parterre of rare flowering plants beneath the 
centrai dome of the grand vestibule of the Champ de 
Mars, pn the side of the Pont d'Iifna. This spontaneous 
ofler has been unconditionally accepted. 

The requirements of the exhibitors of plaots for the 
parks and gardens of the Exhibition are so nuroerous, 
that the Minister of Agriculture contemplates being 
obliged to rent large spaces in the immediate vicinìty of 
the building, where these fiorai collections can be care- 
fuUy stored in teserve, under careful cultivation, uotil 
such time as they may be required for display ìn more 
prominent positions. 

Already a contìngent of Chinese workmen have ap- 
peared on the scene of the Exhibition. A native archi- 
tect and eighteen skilled Celestials have now com- 
menced their labours ; they are at present engaged in 
erecting a kiosque from desìgns, and with materials 
brought by the governraent from China for this special 
purpose. 

The Morocco workmen are intentupon the compi etion 
of a pavìlion they are construcCing on the principles of 

Moorish art. 
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AUMONIER'S FLOCK PAPER. 

[SECOND NOTICP..] 

SINCE our fornier notice of the excellent forni of 
nevly-invcDted paper-hangÌDgs procluced by Messrs. 
William Wollams and Co., of High Street, Man- 
chester Square (p, i6. Voi. II.), we have had prepared 



the material is rendered permanent by a coating of oil 
paint, which caa be treated in such a manner as to have 
a fiat or unglazed surface, or ìt may be highly vamished, in 
order to secure the material of which it is composed from 
damp, or from the action of soap and water, in places 
where the occasionai use of soap and water appUed to 
the surface is absolutely necessary for convenience and 
health. We can boast, tlierefore, of having painted 
flock paper, or vamished flock, without the intervention 




m engraving of one of the designs of the flock pattems 
in high retief^ which strìkes us as being of unusually high 
merit The great advaotage of this sharply defined 
pattern, from an artìstic point of view, consisis in the ad- 
miiable effccts of high light and deep shade it produces, in 
the play of various lights in different parts of a chamber ; 
the same effects, in fact, which are obtained by the wood- 
uiver, but in a material so plastic that it can be applied 
W any surface. The papers specially prepared for the 
decoiation of sbip cabins are peculiarly interesting, since 



ot paint, and an unpainted but highly fìnished tlock in 
relief, eithet in two delicate tints, or resplendent in gold 
and many colours, without the woolly surface of the 
older forms of flock, which had the additional disad- 
vantage of being less sharp in outline, and of a very 
much lower elevation from the surface upon which it 
rested, defects which were obvious and apparently insur- 
mountable, until the enterprising firm were suceessful in 
comptetìng the details of their present highly important 
iniprovements. 
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THE AMERICAN ORGAN. 



THE illustration we publish in this number of the 
American Organ exhibits the instrument as we 
have viewed and examined it, at the establishment 
of Messrs. Metzler and Co., music and musical instrument 
sellers, Great Marlborough Street 

There are, however, two kinds of this organ, the dif- 
ferent qualities of which we shall endeavour to describe. 

One kind, which possesses not only two manuals but 
pedals, after the manner of the ordinary type of church 
oigan, seems to be designed to fili the place of the some- 
what cumbrous instrument which, as we iìnd in many 
churches, is too often confined in a space far too limited 
for the proper development of its tone. 

The other kind is somewhat similar to a harmonium, 
and is destined in ali probability to supplant that instru- 
ment in the drawing-room, both as a solo instrument 
and as affording a charming combination with the piano- 
forte, there being in existence many arrangements of 
pieces in various styles of composition for these two 

instruments. 

« 

The former kind of American Organ shall receive our 
attention first. 

It is a question if anything in its favour can be 
advanced more calculated to promote its value, than to 
say that the quality of its tone is a more excellent imita- 
tion of that of a fine organ than that of any instrument 
of this kind we have yet seen. There is a sonorous 
solidity about the timbre, which reminds one of some of 
the best organs to be found in churches, the work of 
experienced builders of a past age, mellowed by time. 

A richness is also discemible to ali appearance quite 
out of proportion with the smallness of the apparent 
means of producing the sounds. How far the body and 
weight of this tone is capable of carrying itself in so 
large a building as a church, it is of course impossible 
for ^s to say ; but if an organ of the usuai type be not 
available, it is obvious that due judgment would select 
the very best. substitute, and this, as it appears to us, 
the American organ undoubtedly is. 

There is fiirther to be urged the advantage procurdble, 
especially in a small church, of an instrument of suffi- 
cient power for ali absolutely necessary purposes, and 
contained in a bulk considerably less than that of a grand 
pianoforte. 

Another advantage of this organ is, that any class of 
music, from the severe sacred style to the lightest operatic 
music, may be played with perfect facility — the quality 
of music performed, however, being of necessity adapted 
by the performer's judgment to the building in which it 
is to be heard. 

The touch of these organs of both kinds is so light and 
free, that it is certain that the most perfect " technique " 



of a pianoforte-player would not suflfer in the least 
from any amount of intimacy with the American Organ. 
Jt is well known amongst musicians that the clumsiness 
of the touch of organs of the ordinary class, and the 
absolutely opposite treatment the respective keyboards of 
the oigan and pianoforte require, has long been a 
reason why pianists of importance have shunned con- 
tact with die organ as far.as possible. In the case of 
the instruments under notice, this objection is eflfectually 
removed. 

Speaking more particularly to orgknists, we can highly 
recommend the American Organ of this kind, not only 
as an excellent substitute for a regular organ for ali 
purposes of study, but also as an instrument from which 
the intending organist can proceed to an organ of any 
size, with e very assured advantage from his practice on 
this instrument clearly realisable. 

The smaller kind, without pedals, is not destitute of 
advantages far above those found in an ordinary har- 
monium. The tone is as fine, and perhaps more varied, 
than that of the larger instrument with pedals ; it is not 
so ponderous, but possesses greater variety, and is in 
eveiy way more suitable for a room in a house, or an 
apartment where many persons assemble for musical 
purposes. 

Either kind of the American Organ would be found 
of great use, where there was no ordinary organ, where 
oratorios are accustomed to be performed, with small 
band and chorus, in comparatively small concert rooms 
— the one with pedals, however, being obviously pre- 
ferable, on account of the weight contained in the bass 
portion of the instrument 

In the smaller organ a very fine crescendo is attainable 
by what is termed a " knee-swell," a contrivance by 
which the performer may increase the power from /. to 
ff, by the easy use of his knees against a kind of flap, 
placed on each side, undemeath the keyboards. Both 
organs are fitted with an independent bellows handle, to 
be blown by an attendant, and likewise with the ordinary 
means of inflation, as in the harmonium, under the control 
of the performer himself. 

In these instruments is found one very substantial 
superiority over the regular organ, which is, that tuning 
isa thing almost unnecessary, except at very long periods. 
Cleaning once a year or so will suffice, in the hands of 
a i)roperly qualified person, to serve ali the necessary 
purposes of tuning. 

Varieties, both in quality of tone and extent of 
capabilities, is, of course, with the American Organ as 
with most other instruments of the kind, a question of 
price. 
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The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Chatto 
and Windus. 1878. 

AT a lime like the preseot, when Adrianople fills 
every Englishtnan's thoughts wJth a peculiai 
interest, the charming account of its institutions 
preserved to us in the tetters of that very talented woman, 
the Lady Marj- Wortley, should he read by every one 
who cares to leam something of the inner lìfe and habits 
of the much dìscredited Turk. Amongst the thousand 
and one facts collecled by the fair traveller in 1718, 
which went far to dispel the foolish illusioDS of the older 
travellers, the condition of happy freedom she insists 
that the Turklsh women enjoy, compared with the ladies 
of other lands, is not the ieast lemarkable amongst the 
facts she takes occasion to notice. Many passages in this 
pretty hook by Mrs. Haweis attesi the pleasant-kinship 
of thinking women at ali times, who undertake to hold 
the miiTor up. The reBections in her recently published 
book on our social surroundings are strangejy in accord 
with the opinions of the old and equally fearless writer 
to whom we refer, and by way of examples of similari^ 
of style and habit of thought, we give a quotation from 
each in support of what we advance. 

The aulhoress of the letters from abroad to friends at 
home on her visit to the Adrianople Bagnio, or Turkish 
bath, which has since become an institution amongst our- 
selves, States that " being in her travelling habit, which 
was an ordinary rìding-dress, certainly appeared very ex- 
traordinary to the Turkish women. Yet there was not 
one of them that showed the Ieast suTprìse or impertinent 
curiosity, but received me with ali the obliging civility 
possible. I know no European court where the ladies 
would have behaved themselves in so polite a manner to 
such a stranger. I believe, upon the whole, thete were 
two hundred women, and yet none of those disdainful 
smiles and satiiical whispers, that never fail in our as- 
semblies when anybody appcars that is not dressed 
exactly in the fashion. The first sofas were coveted with 
cushions and rich carpets, on which sat the ladies ; and 
on the second llieir slaves, behind them, but without any 
distinction of rank by their dress, ali being in the state of 



nature, that is, in plain Enghsh, stark naked, without any 
beauty or defect concealed. Yet there was not the Ieast 
wanton smiJe or immodest gestuie amongst them. They 
walked and moved with the same majestic grace which 
Milton describes our General Mothei with. There were 
many amongst them as exactly proportioned as erer any 
goddess was drawn by the pendi of a Guido or Titian, 
and most of their skins shiningly white, only adomed by 
their beautiful hair, divided into many tresscs, hangìng 
OQ their shoulders, braided either with pearl or ribbon, 
perfectly representing the figures of the Graccs," "I was 
bere convinced," says this amiable writer, " of the truth of 
a reflection I have often made, that if it were the fashion 
to go naked, the face would he hardly observed. I per- 
ceived that the ladies of the most delicate skins and 
finest shapes had the greatest share of my admiration, 
though their faces were sometimes less beautiful than 
those of their companions. They fain would have un- 
dressed me for the bath ; I excused myself with some 
difficulty. They being however ali so eamest in per- 
suadìng me, I was at last forced to open my shirt and 
show them my stays, which satisfied them very well ; for 
I saw they believed I was locked up in a machine, and 
that it was not in my power to open it, which contrivance 
they attributed to my husband." 

Tuming from this curìous subjeci lo the pages of Mrs. 
Haweis, we find in the chapter entitled " The Moralities 
of Dress," "laying down a few simple laws about the right 
and wrong — cali it morality if you will — of dress," " I 
notice first, the morality of what we wear, which 
includes the questions ofdecencyandindecencyin dress; 
secondly, the morality of how we wear it, which is 
quite another matter, simply affecting ourselves and not 
the gannent ; and then there is, thirdly, the independent 
morality of the fashion in itself. Decency in dress is a 
dìfficult question, and one too lengthy and involved to 
discuss fully bere. We need only give a few examples 
which may suggest more to thinking minds. The human 
body uncovered is not necessarily a shocking thing. 
There is nothing wrong or improper in that which is 
made in God's own image, and which is justly held to be 
the highest type of beauty in creation. And at a time 
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when beauty for its own sake was ìntensely appredatcd, 
when ìt was cultivated with somethìng of a relìgious en- 
thuóasm, when the mother longed for her clùld to be 
beautiful, because beauty was felt to be divine, at such a 
time, in the fair waim climate of Greece and Italy, it was 
hardly thought needfiil to veil the body. The Greeks 
wcTc proud of their beautiful bodies, as we are of a 
beautiful face, and a bare leg was no more to them than 
a bare arm is to us ; and the sexes mingled in free and 
honest coDapaDÌonship, clad only in a thin stola, children 



of ali feminioe costumes, are oflen held up as a type of 
indelicate dress ; but in many respects our own fashions 
are open to juster criticism, when they seem to admit 
an impropriety by displaying a part only, just enough to 
hint the rest, as though conscious of something wrong. 
This is far worse than the entire expresslon of the form, 
where use and artistic appreciatìon, or simplicity of mind, 
bave divestcd it of ali exclusively evil associations." 
Moore itwill be recollected bas expressed the same ideas 
in the charming verses — 
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bùng devoid even of that But what was'hanniess in 
the early Greeks would be impossìble in nations who 
bave lost to a great extent the simple instinct of naturai 
beauty, whilst they bave grown abnonnally self conscious 
aod leflective. There are tribes in the East, of no mean 
virtue (actbg up to their Ughts), who consider the ex- 
posure of the face, or their identity, indelicate, but the 
rest of the body, wherein every body is more or less 
alike, may." go bare, go bare." The Turidsh women in 
their loose trousers, perhaps the most modest and sensible 



" Lesina wcais a robe or gold, 

But ali so dose Ihc nymph hath lac'd il, 
Noi a ebano ot Beiaty's raould 

Presumes to stay where nature placed it ! 
Oh ! my Norti's gown for me, 

That floils, as wild as mountain brecMS, 
Leaving every beauty free, 

To sink or swell as heaven pleases. 
Ves, my Nora Cieena dear I 

My simple, grsceful Nora Creena ! 
Nttture's dress is loveliness, 

1 he dress you wear, my Nora Creeaa ! " 
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But returning from this «xcusablc digression, we finti 
Mrs. Haweis maintaining that " ìt is not 'wicked' to talee 
pains with oneself." {We deny that the influence of the 
HugueDot migration had a depressing effect on either 
household art or personal decoration, as the writer else- 
where seems to itnply.) " In the present day our altered 
system of educatìon and an improved conception of 
woman's capaciCies may have a little blinded us ; we bave 
begun to think of the mind almost to the exclusion of the 
body. It is pcrhaps time to notice that the new views, 
whiist pointing to one tnith, are in danger of eclipsing 
another ; not, as some thoughtless people believe, that 
mental culture can ever harm a woman, or do aught but 
confer an added grace, but that the exclusive culture of 
one good thing involves a deplorable loss, whiist two 
good things do but enhance each other's lustre. However 
important the mind may be in fitting woman for ber place 
in the world, either individually or as the companion of 
man, the body is hardly less important, and after ali, the 
old fashioned notton that a woman's first duty is to be 
beautiful, is justilied by the utter impossibility of stamping 
it out" 

It is in this friendly spirit that our authoress approaches 
her subject, and in a series of short chapters carries 
US over a very wide field of subjects, having beauty 
of some special kind for the motifoi each; the Greek 
idea which entered into their religious cultus expressed in 
the phrase «oXò^ mi àyadóv embodies the thoughl of the 
visible sign of an irward grace, and an expression of the 
Divine good-will, and Mrs. Haweis concludes her intro- 
ductory chapter by asking : " Is it not then a kind of duty 
to make life beautiful — to disguise deformity, to provide 
by care and forethoaghl for others a pleasurc which 
costs so little and brings in so much even to the giver, 
that one is tempted at times to fancy vanìty itself but 
the abuse or exaggeration of a naturai and noble quality, 
since it seeks, in the pridc of beauty, a possessioa which 
tends to refine and elevate the mind, and increase the 
sum of human happiness in a number of direct and 
indìrect ways." 

The book, a neat quarto, is copiously illustrated by 
the writer, who has spared no pains io selecting works of 
art of a refined character, and in erabodying her own 
impressions with a facile pencil, which incontestably 
proves her to be a consummate artist and keen observer. 
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IT has often been the subject of regret in the musical 
world that the sounds of impromptu voluntaries, 
often of great beauty in themselves, and of high 
musical value, have passed away without produciug any 
permanent result. Coraposers, in moments of intense en- 



thusiasm, have produced charming combioations, which 
during the course of subsequent elaboration have lost 
mucb, and in some cases ali, of their originai freshness 
and beauty. We are informed that an exceedingly 
ingenious invention is now approacbing completion, by 
means of which the whole of an improvised musical com- 
position, or only such parts of it as deserve being recorded, 
can be preserved in printed types, and by the ordinaiy 
method of notation, as rapidiy as the master of the organ 
or piano produces the sounds of the notes stnick ; passages 
of music, simple melodies, and ordinar/ fugues, have 
been printed simultaneously with the striking of the 
keys. As the instrument approaches completion, it b 
confidenti/ expccted that the most elaborate and com- 
plicated passages can be noted in the same manner, and 
the printed score can be played from at once, or laid 
aside for the convenience of the performer or composer, 
to be referred to at any time. 

A Patent glass table 
filler has been shown to us 
by the " Sanitary Engineer- 
ing and Ventilating Com- 
pany," whose appliances 
were so highly commended 
by the Congress at Leam- 
ington last autumn. The 
handle, as will be seen in 
our engraving, serves as a 
stop valve to prevent the 
water dripping when the 
upper vessel containing the 
block of chemically pre- 
pared charcoal is removed, 
to allow the filtered water 
to be poured out This is 
a much neater arrangement 
than the older form, but we would be more satisfied 
if the shaft of the handte were made of glass, or the 
metal shaft passed through a glass tube, which would 
prevent any direct action of the water upon the metal 
We heartily commend this filler to the notice of our 
readers. 



Railwav communicatìon between locomotives travet- I 
lÌDg at full speed, and the stations they are approaching, ' 
or have only recently left, has up to the present baffled | 
the ingenuity of telegraph engineers, but quite recently I 
M. de Baillechache, an inspcctor of railways in the scrvice I 
of the Compagnie d'Orléans, has succeeded in perfecting 
a simple contrivance, which enables the guard of a traia 
to send or transinit messages, whiist travelling along a 
line of railway, to station masters or the guards of trains 
on the same line, or passing in the opposite direction. 
This discovery will obviously serve to lessen the dangere 
of railway travelling, which have been but too frequeni 
during the last year, in France at least As yet we have 
received oo particulars of this invention. 
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THE Japanesegovernme[JT, desirous of having its com- 
mercial treaty with Germany xevised, has accordingly 
given notice to that effect, stating at the same time 
that the rapìdly increasing commercial transactions that have 
spruDg up between the Geniian producers on the one band, 
and the exporters from Japan lo Germany od the other, 
necessitates the widening of the treaty obligations between 



by experìenced observers through the press, is to the eflect 
that it only needs more care in the manufactured production} 
sent eastwards, to secure for them the highesl place in 
foreign marlcets. 

The Quetn, writing recently on linen embroìderìes, says 
that fashion has not as yet introduced into our house hnen 
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the two countries. Until the present time, the ports of 
Nagasaki and Hakodadi, as well as the smaller trading ports 
of Hingo and Ningata, and of course the city of Yeddo, 
wbilst being open for trade with German merchanls, neither 
permits them to settle or hold any interest in houses or 
places of business at any trading place in the islands. 

From the German papers we learn that Saxony and 
Silesia are making rapid strides in their commercial rela- 
tions with China. Shanghai is beginning to be as full of 
fine Saxon cloth and Siiesian small wares as London, and 
it only needs pushing on the part of other German pro- 
ducers to develop the enormous trade wiih the East which 
has, durìng the last few years, sprung up in the German 
export trade. The advice now teadered to manufacturers 



the ancient costly materìals, and we are at present contented 
with linen, granite, oatmeal and plaìCed cloth, cambric, 
piqu^, Jean, tine huckaback, diaper, honeycomb, and bath 
towelling, Bolton sheeting and damask, white, grey, and 
écru, the newest being prepared with a border for embroider- 
ing. The fabrics are mostly worked with Turkey red, blue, 
brown, and maize-coloured cotlon, or black, Grange, and 
green silks, fUoselle, and crewels, white flosette, and em- 
broidery cotton. These tints were ali, in bygone days, fast 
colours for cotton, but now even blue and red cannot quiie 
be dejjended upon ; therefore it is advisable, before working, 
to dip both cotton and silk into boiling water to test iheir 
being ingrain. When the work is completed it needs wash- 
ing as carefully as crewel work, and should not, if possìble. 
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be sent to the ordinary laundress, whose chemicals and 
machinery are highly detrimental to coloured embroidery. 
Old Flemish needlework, executed on linen, with variegated 
cotton, has preserved its brilliant hues for more than two 
hundred years, showing how far superior to our own were 
the dyes of our ancestors. The Orientals use for the adorn- 
ment of their Hnen Carmine and cherry red, golden yellow, 
Veronese green, and cobalt blue, and these colours a^e so 
prepared as to last for ever. The Eastern work we now 
imitate consists principally of geometrica! patterns, squares, 
lozenges, circles, flowers, leaves, stars, and sometimes birds. 
Animals do not often appear in such patterns, on account of 
the Mahometan law, which forbids the representation of 
living creatures. The mediaeval designs are generally traced 
out on canvas ; but the best workers preferred to let their 
imagination wander at will, undisturbed by the prospect of 
expending upon one piece months, and even years of labour. 
This accounts for the complicated work which now and then 
amazes us. Nowadays it is impossible to undertake tasks of 
similar length ; we must therefore choose bolder and more 
rapid patterns. Some of the prettiest table linen and towels 
represent bibUcal, historical, and sporting scenes, others 
fantasticai animals and classica! plants — the lotus of the 
Egyptians, and the beautiful pomegranate. The latter 
device was introduced into England by Catharine of Arragon, 
in remembrance of her native land, and was used in the 
armorial bearings of Moorish kings. This fruit appeared in 
needlework at a very early date, for we read in Exodus that 
the robe of the ephod was of {light blue linen, edged with 
figures of pomegranates wrought with purple and scarlet 
yarn, and with girdle to match. Embroidresses who prefer 
the Japanese style may intersperse their designs with the 
three national symbols of longevity — the stork, the tortoise, 
and the pine — or any of the gothic monsters frequently 
depicted with dragons' heads, the body of a borse, with the 
feet of a bare, etc. 

The distinguishing feature of the new linen embroidery is 
its having no wrong side, in this again imitating Eastern 
needlework. The thread is secured and fastened off in- 
visibly, no knots of course being allowed. * The work requires 
a certain amount of practice ; it is, therefore, well to com- 
mence on a small piece, and choose a simple pattern. 
Should the article, however, be intended for lining, the 
extra care for the back will be unnecessary. Every descrip- 
tion of trimming can be employed on house linen ; but the 
antique and special stitches are— the chain, outlining, darn 
passe, single and doublé herringbone, Holbein, and cross 
stitch. 

The chain stitch, the oldest and most popular of ali, is 
workcd by band, or in a square or round tambour frame, with 
a pointed tambour needle. It forms at the back a neat row 
of stitching, and is often used for outlining and veining. Its 
quick imitation by machine makes it rather undervalued as 
ladies* own work. 

The outlining stitch is in requisition for the most delicate 
as well as the boldest patterns, where minute tracing and 
exquisite execution are indispensable. The cordonnet, coral, 
feather, Mexican, and fine shirt stitching are too well-known 
to need descrìption. 

A Roman villa at Abinger, Surrey, has been recently 
discovered, about four miles and a half from Dorking, going 
westward, and not far from the famous Leith Hill, froiu 
the top of which, as old Evelyn writes, " twelve or thirteen 
counties can be seen.** The remains of the villa at present 
uncovered are in a field dose to Abinger Park, once the 
residence of Sir James Scarlett, first Lord Abinger, but now 



the property of Mr. T. H. Farrer, who has built himself a 
picturesque Tudor house near to the site of the former 
mansion, which no longer exists. It was in digging up a 
field on the south-east side of the new hall that the workmen 
came upon a large quantity of stones and broken tiles, which 
now lie in heaps on a cart road near. These remains showed 
that some ancient building or buildings had occupied the 
spot, and at once pains were taken to bave the adjacent 
ground more carefuUy examined. The result of the fùrther 
investigation brought to light not only the exìstence of the 
walls and foundations of a Roman villa, but a considerable 
quantity of broken tiles, pottery, and tesserae, with some 
coins of Constantine, Faustina, etc. Through the ìnvitatìon 
of Mr. Hicklin, of Rose Hill, Dorking, a member of the 
British Archaeological Association, several of the Council of 
that body bave already paid Abinger a visit, and were much 
gratified with the excavated portions of the villa already 
made, and also with the silver and bronze coins, red and 
white tesser», pottery, some pieces of Samian, nails attached 
to portions of roof tiles and shells — oyster and the large 
white snail, etc. — ^which were shown to the party at the hall. 
Measurements were taken of the chambers already laid bare 
of the villa, and a pian was made of them on the spot. They 
consist of a portion of the atrium, or reception hall, with a 
pavement of small red tesserae, more or less wom in parts, 
and now well secured from the weather by a thick thatch of 
Straw placed carefully over it ; an apartment to the north- 
east of this, measuring lift, by 6ft., and divided from the 
adjoining ones by well-built walls of stone and brick, another 
room running eastward, of similar dimensions, and another 
below this, on the south side, of a square form, measuring 
lift. 6in. by lift. Beyond, directly eastward as well as 
south ward, are indications of other chambers in the excava- 
tions. There bave not been many discoveries of Roman vìUas 
in Surrey, the one at Walton-heath, in 1772, over which the 
famous Stan or Stane Street passed, and which can be traced 
through Dorking on to Chichester, the Regnum of the 
Romans, being the best known and most perfect. It is, 
therefore, more than likely that this discovery at Abinger, so 
dose to the line of the old Roman road, may lead to further 
finds in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The Minerva vase is among the Homeric remains which 
Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Streatfield bave been so busily ar- 
ranging for the last few weeks. It is a splendid vessel of 
terra-cotta, an indescribably brilliant brown in bue, with a 
throat thrice the circumference of its base, the upward sprìng 
from which is noble, and consummately adapted to the poisc 
of a majestic top-weight. Without a single feature directly 
borrowed from animai life, the tutelar goddess of Troy, with 
owl-facc, a ^ oman's breast, a necklace, and a regal beh or 
scarf, stands unmistakable and authentic in poetical force of 
suggestion. It may be ^alled barbarie and grotesque ; but 
it is, withal, solemnly cairn and beautiful. If the prodigai 
ingenuity fiung upon the fashioning of these many marvellous 
forms be indeed barbarie, it is barbarism of that pure in> 
stinctive excellence which is untainted by the vulgarity of 
civilisation. There is an inexhaustible study of fìctile shape 
in the curious pottery bere assembled ; and, after the Minerva 
Vase just descrìbed, perhaps the most striking of the terra- 
cotta vases from the palace of Priam is the largest of another 
and a commoner type frequent in the ruins, with two smaU 
ears or handles, and, equidistant between them, two great 
upright wings of an aspiring character. 

We also leam from the Pottery and Class Trades* Revietu 
that glass slippers are produced by the cunning artificers of 
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atracts given by her reviewer are followed by the honest 
confessionthat some parts of the story quoted are repulsive, 
and otìiers hideously cruci, such as one could only expect of 
ooe descended from a parentage such as hers. The toys and 
book illustrations intended for French children are in ali cases 
selKted with a view lo tempcr the rough nature of childhood ' 
with feelings of pìty and consideration for sufferìng humanity. 

ANCIENT Papyrus MSS., consisting of letiers and what i 
purports to be a passport, have been sent home by Mr. E, T. 
Rogers, formerly consular agent in Syria and Egypt, now 
Mioisier of Public Instruction under the Egyptian Khedive. 
Thesetelicsofa remote antìquity are from oneof themounds 
ncar Medeenet el Fares, a town in the Fyoóm, on the Upper 
Egyplian Railway, to the souCh-west of Cairo. They are pro- 
bably from the site of the ancient Arsinoe, where the crocodile 
W2S even in earlier perìods regarded with veneralion. Near i 
by were the artificial lakes of Moeris, which served as a 
resetvoir for the overflow of the Nile ; the lake and its sur- 
rouodings occtipying a space, according to Herodotus, of 
four huadied and fifly miles. 



of Peter Paul Rubens. The colours in the textile copy are 
exceedingly neh and varied — perhaps too vivid at present to 
please ac tirst, but with time and exposure to the IJght the 
effect will tone down sufficiently to secure in the distant 
future as cxcelient a likeness of the Queen as cver has been 
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The series of tapestries illustrating si 
Sir John Falstaff of Shakespear, are equal t( 
a similar character that we have seen. The si 
chosen, the composìiion in every specimen n 
opportunity of inspectin; is good ; the mode of treatment 
niuch . more refined, and yet in perfeci harmony with the 
spirii of the originai story than one usually sees in dramatic 
pictures founded upon incidents drawn from the same 



Mr. E. J. WaTkeRSON, the most active representati ve of the 
Silver trade in London, etc, has, through the intervention of 
the Society of Arts, placed a sum of money at the disposai of 
the councii for attaining a like object, namely, the promotion 
of artistic composition by the designers who tdentify them- 



Iq the sane distrìct Mr. Rogers has been prosecuting his 
Katch for those curious glass-drops which were used as 
standard! of weight for the current gold coìns of the Caliphs. 
He has been rewarded by the discovery of an ancient box 
conlaining metal weights and glass oncs of ^great anlii]uily. 
These objects have also been sent home. 

We have EXAMINED at Gillow's, of Oxford Street, the 
specimens of tapestry recently produced by the Royal Tapes- 
try Works at Windsor, and designed for the decoration of 
the Pavilion intended for His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales at the Paris Exhibition of this year- One noiiccable 
«■ork of art in the series is the life size medatlion portrait of 
H«r Majesty the Queen, from a picture by Mr. P. Levin, who 
lus ìd this really superb work sacriliccd nothing of his art to 
meei (he technical requirements of tapestry, by which means 
it h-is been most successfully copied in every detail. This 
work will be shortly engraved. The picture represenls Her 
Majesty in regal robes, wearing the riband of the Order of 
the Carter ; the hands are fineiy modelléd, in luminosity of 
flesb painting and roundness of contour rcminding us forcibly 



selves with the handicraft of the silversmiths. The other 
day a deputation of watch-case makers waited upon Sir 
Charles Adderley, the Prcsident of the Board of Trade, in 
suppott of an inquiry into the system of Hall-markingof gold 
and Silver. The motion in the House of Commons will be 
brought forward by Sir Henry Jackson, M.P. The deputation 
was presented by Mr. Eaton, M.P. for Coventry. 

Mr. Watherson, taking the opportunity of stating the case 
of the Silver Irade, said they had lived to see the bcncficent 
principles of free-trade extended 'to every craft save their 
own. The Silver trade was taxed to the exlcnt of from I3l 
to 20 per cent., which was unjusl, seeing that no other 
similar trade was taxed, and that silversmiths had to com- 
pete with electco-platers, whose goods were wholly ontaxed, 
and, whether good, bad, or ìndifferent, were permitted to 
assume marUs closely resembhng the Hall-mark upon the 
genuine arlicle. The taxwas hkewise, for good and sufficient 
reasons, impolitic, subversive of the principles of modem 
fiscal legislation, obstructìve lo art progress, and an insur- 
mountable obstacte io technical education in its application 
to silvcrsmith's work. He cordially supported the watch-case 
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At Pool Bank Quarry, near Otley, the property of 
Messrs. Whitaker and Sons, threeblocks of stone were recently 
drawn out of the works on to the bank which weighed over 
500 tons, were 64 feet long, 16 feet wide, 7 feet thick. It is easy 
to see, then, that in England at the present day it is possible 
to find materials for an obelisk as large or even larger than that 
one recently received from Alexandria. At the Otley quarry, 
it is no unusual thing to find stones of this enormous size, and 
perfectly sound throughout their entire length, raised and 
ready for the trade. 

General D. Seager, says the Academy^ '* for more than 
four years past has been engaged in surveying the north-west 
coast of Africa, more especially the unknown region called 
Sedee Hascham, with a view to discovèring the shortest and 
easiest route into the interior and to Timbuktu, expects to 
have completed his labours about the end of the present year. 
Some of his companions, we learn, have already twice made 
their way to Timbuktu. General Seager is preparing a map 
of the surrounding country, which will, no doubt, prove 
interesting." This will be very surprising news indeed to the 
residents at Mogador, who have scarcely missed the gallant 
General for more than a year or so from their little com- 
munity, during which time he was living in an obscure 
lodging in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square, which is 
certainly not on the highway to Timbuktu. 

Two of the most valuable works of Italian sculpture of the 
Renaissance have recently been moukled for the Art Depart- 
ment ; casts are now being erected in the South Kensington 
Museum. These examples are the cantoria which, displaced 
about one hundred years ago, have been lying at the Bargello, 
Florence, so that their designs are practically unknown ; one 
is the famous singing gallery by Donatello, comprìsing noble 
panels of figures designed in relief, and cantilevers sculptured 
with foliage. The other gallery is that of L. della Robbia, 
and comprises gold mosaics and fiorai enrichments. 

An Art Collection at Manchester is projected ; Mr. 
Horsfall is Treasurer for the " Art-Museum, Manchester," Mr. 
George Milner is the Chairman, and Mr. Axon the Honorary 
Secretary — both of them good names when practical work is 
in hand. Eleven other members of committee are specifìed. 
The projected art-collection is to comprise paintings,drawings, 
ctchings, autotypes, engravings, casts, pottery, and bronzes. 
The paintings, etc, are to be "ali of subjects which are 
either already interesting to most English people, or such as, 
by explanation and description, can be made interesting to 
them." This is certainly a very important feature in the 
pian, and one which we hopc to see carried out stringehtly, 
and intelligently as well. It would be quite possible that 
good works of art, not meeting this demand, might in some 
instances be offered gratis to the Museum ; and in such case 
we should be glad to bear that the committee had even gone 
so far as to say to the proposing donor, " Your work of art 
has its merits, but those do not include attractiveness of subject 
to our Manchester men, and we would rather you bestowed 
it elsewhere." Addresses on topics germane to the Museum 
are to be delivered, selections from books read out, and vocal 
and instrumentai music performed. The Museum is to be 
opened on Sunday aftemoons—anothergood and most essen- 
tial point : drawings, casts, etc, are to be placed in schools 
and in working-men's clubs. Subscriptions are received on 
behalf of Mr. Horsfall by the St Anne's Street branch of the 
Manchester and Salford Banic " The centrai prìnciple of 
the Museum," says the present programme, ** will be that 
knowledge shall be used by those who have it for the good of 
those who have less." 
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THE MOORISH ARCH. 
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fHEN erst an orientai hos- 
pitalily welcomed me lo 
the shores of Morocco, 
bere, I contentedly sighcd, shall 
1 fiad a refuge alìke from tlie 
fictitious cxcitemeDt of the mo- 
dem Babylon as from the minor 
physical ills to which the dimatic 
influences of ray beloved country 
Eupply DO sufRcicnt antidote. In 
this placid land of dreamers— of 
smokers of kief, and consumerà 
of hashisha — I may lay rae 
down with a cairn assurance that 
naught can arìse to impaÌT to- 
monxjw's digcstion, or cause any 
serious departure from the sub- 
lime menu! condition, so be- 
lauded by an eastem philosopher, 
of thinking of nothing. Under 
skies of feather-decked sapphire, 
enveloped by an atmosphere whose soft geniality never 
varies, listening by day to the plash of cream-topped 
breakers as they fall in rhythmed melancholy over the 
jagged Tcmnants of sandstone beneath my wiodow, and 
by night gazing upon that aame sky brìght with celestial 
torches, suirounded by a people of whosc language I 
know— tharik heaven — not a word, and whose speech 
and customs date from the times of Abraham and 
Mohammed — bere at last shatl the poor soul repose 
bersclf, free to pursue the noiseless tenor of ber way, 
where the wicked ccase from troublmg, and where the 
weary are at rcst. 
But I am weighed with the incubus of an ever-iestless 



presentimenL 'Tis not that the sun hasceased to shine, 
or that the balmy zephyrs of the south no longer fan my 
seaward-turncd brow, My pulse as temperately as of 
yore keeps tirae, and by exercise and exposure my cheeks 
bave assumed a bue some shades ruddier than the 
cherry. The cumne of our Moorish and Hebrew neigh- 
bours seems to agree with Europeans. Shebel and bream, 
fowl, capon and duck, kifta asd kuskusoe, suffer rapid 
consnmption between thcse omnivorous molars ; while the 
stoutest and deepest drinker of hyson haa confessed in 
me a not unworthy rivai Yet am I haunted by a shadow, 
a nonentity, a grim Frankenstein, for whose awful form I 
am for cver fearfuUy looking, yet from which I instinc- 
tively flee. The foreboding of the dread image's presence 
depresses my spirits, threatening consequences which no 
mediane can alleviate. If I saunter in the soi/i, as the ' 
barbarìans persist in calling the market-place, it stares 
down on me from over a score of miserable ahops, and 
the impassive cross-Iegged heathen who dispense their tea 
and cotton to handsome fand vciled) ladies of the Jewish 
persuasion wonder at my precipitate retreat Should I 
rush down a narrow alley between the blank walls of 
unrelieved white, some unsuspected tuming reveais its 
ghastly outline to my affrighted vision. With lowered 
tids and hasty step I make for the beach : alas ! within 
each of the gateways, so numerous in a Mussulman town, 
through which my way leads me, it assumes some new 
form wherewith to cow my tiembling nerves. At last the 
boundless ocean lies heaving beyond the deserted water- 
porL With joyfuli expectant stride I push oij towards 
the outer wall of the town. I approach the dusky battle- 
ments surmounted by rusty cannon, and guarded by an 
imposing garrison of some halfdozen soldiers in high 
pointed fez and creamy haili. The sea is before me, 
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with ali its cheery, bracing music, its grand majestic 

motion : I pause but a moment to glance upward as I 

pass the marine portai of Mogador — when there ! there 

it is again, larger, broader, but of the same awe-inspiring 

proportions as before. Ignominiously I tum and flee — 

flee to my own house, and burying my fevered head in a 

waste-paper basket, bring my optic nerve in violent 

contact with a skeleton sketch of my merciless tormentor, 

the unique, the invariable, the ubiquitous Moorish arch. 

What Moorish Architecture would be bereft of its 

arches, it is difficult to imagine. We have seen how it 

reaches its highest development in buildings devoted to 

religious uses, in the lofty towered mosque and humbler 

zowiah or sanctuary, and that its main characteristic and 

principal charm is its. simplicity. The feature is naturally 

more prominent in domestic habitations than in the 

sacred structures to which I have refcrred. The existence 

of a conscienceless »^/>govemment is a strong barrier 

against display. Everything suggests- a dose relation 

between present forms and past habits. The tiny hanoot — 

which, for want of a better name, I must cali a shop — is 

square and flat-roofed, even as the great merchant's house 

is square and flat-roofed. The former is but an advance 

on the thatched hut of the Berebber ; and what is the 

grandest mansion in ali Barbary but an index to the 

customs of ages, and the suave conditions of a beneficent 

climate ? Look down this narrow Street, and you shall 

behold on either side two dead walls rising high aboye 

the stream of lazy camelsand mutually vituperative Arabs. 

Behind these dwell the descendants of wily Jacob and 

nobler Esaù. Being built by and for natives, and not on 

the pian of some reforming insect of a European, the houses 

have no Windows on the outside, but only bere and there 

an infinitesimal perforation, hardly sufficient to allow the 

passage of a moderately sized Datch cheese — a relic of 

the days when every raan*s house was literally his castle. 

Entrance to the interior is gained through a heavily 

barred door which admits us to a large courtyard, corres- 

ponding to the Spanish patio^ whose ghostly recesses are 

stored with the lawfully acquired spoil of China and the 

Indies, in other words, tea and cotton. The patio is 

sacred to commerce. In one corner is just visible the 

office, wherein sits ali the day long a bearded believer in 

the Prophet, or maybe some acute Hebrew, who will 

undersell Manchester herself and construe you a dark 

passage from the Talmud over the same cup of green 

tea. Whether an office by any other name would smeli 

as sweet is a question I willingly leave to philologists and 

any future commissioner of works — should Barbary ever 

be blessed with one — and with the passing reflection that 

the nose is a feature which in Moorish towns has been 

known to " evolute " in a surprisingly short space of time 

from Roman to retrousse — from constantly turning up 

in alann — humbly draw your attention to the galleries 

which overlook the courtyard in a doublé row above our 

heads. You will also observe a large square opening in 

the roof, which allows a flood of genial warmth to fall 



through the clusterìng geraniums which taper fìngerà have 
trained around the stately pillars, and upon the fairer 
garden of young forms playing hide-and-seek among 
them. The apartments opening on the corridors are 
long and lofty : the doorways, and Windows if any, are 
invariably arched. The glance of lustrous orientai eyes 
must not divert our attention from the rude yet pleasing 
devices graven about each gracefìil curve and its support- 
ing line. In some cases the portai is fringed with a most 
delicate* work resembling a pattern in embroidery; others 
are adomed with a simple border of semicircles or 
vertical crescents. Another flight of corkscrew stone 
stairs leads us to the roof, at once the farmyard and 
evening promenade of a Moroccian family. Accom- 
panied by the chirping of attenuated roosters, we pace 
the lime-washed terrace or azotea — ^we rather affectthe 
Castillian in Diego-ridden Mogador — proceeding leisurely 
to inspect our neighbours' domestic arrangements and 
scan the horizon for the steamer that is always overdue. 
The view from a Moorish housetop is so characteristic of 
the country, and gives rise to so many novel reflections, 
I purpose one of these days bringing out a work to be 
entitled, " Sunset on the Tiles." By a Bird's-eye Observer. 
At my feet lies the fair white town, sheening bright in her 
setting of Atlantic azure. Far away to the northward 
runs a line of sand dunes, about whose rocky base the 
foamy breakers of an ocean are for ever beating : far as 
the eye can follow that golden track advances, until it 
melts in the blue distance, in the dim regions of the big 
Iron Mountain. From furthest north to yonder dark- 
browed bill that looks down upon the dreamy bay of 
Tegriwelt southward, what a majestic sweep of mountain 
and valley ! Sandhills burning under an almost tropical 
sun ; lo, the breeze touches them and they smoke like a 
thousand volcanoes : and there is sharp-ridged Atlas 
lifting his snowy paté to the overhanging sky ! Groves 
of olive and fruitful argana; a river bed winding among 
the silent witnesses to its ancient renown, and marked by 
the blushes of countless oleanders; its sleepy banks 
adorned with the garden of a sultan and glittering kashas 
of half a dozen country dignities. . Yonder icy peak has 
been scaled by no Christian hunter \ even his majesty 
Mulai Hassan has little authority over the hardy tribes 
that people its cold recesses. Between us and it lies 
the empire of Morocco I To us who know something — 
though it is but a little at most— of this brave and un- 
fortunate race, the spectacle has a deeper signifìcance than 
its striking naturai features would suggest A smiling 
land overshadowed by a hateful system of despotism, 
which is only saved from immediate and well-merited 
obliteration by the blind patience of its victims and 
certain human qualities in some of its executors — a 
fainting Andromeda in the giasp of a monstrous Fatalism, 
which threatens not only to extinguish the ebbing life but 
to trample on her yet beautiful remains — a nation that 
for centuries ruled the Peninsula with surpassing gloty — 
that built the immortai pile at Granada — uow reduced to 
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hopeless serfdom and obscurity, and its destinies guided 
by the drunken slave of a monarch who is, as for obvious 
prudential reasons I hasten to inform my readers, a model 
of enlightenment and liberality, a king of kings, lord of 
lords, and the tender husband of some five hundred 
sweet creatures gathered from ali comers of his dominions 
for the royal solace. 

Whole tribes are beggared by the extortions of a 
powerful basha, who in tum has to disgorge a large 
portion of his spoil that he may outbribe his numerous 
rivals in a court which labours to be splendid and only suc- 
ceeds in being vicious ; and when, pressed by hunger and 
nakedness, the miserable worms tura, down comes a con- 
tingent of H.M/s terrible army of negroes and renegades 
— hardly less famishing than the "rebels" — ^wìth carte 
bianche to take ali they can get, as happened only the 
other day near Rabat There were three days' rejoicings 
down the coast on account of this glorious " victory," and 
I suppose the roar of our decrepit batteries drowned for 
the time being the cries of the outraged and murdered 
wretches whose bodies lie beside their charred home- 
steads for jackals to feed on. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the injustice under 
which the unprotected tribes of the interior are labouring 
— an injustice largely fostered by the fatalistic creed of 
Mohammed. Your untutored Arab is as meek and law- 
abiding a being as walks the earth. His respect for 
authority is boundless and unwavering. Stem and in- 
domitable to outward seeming, he submits with scarcely 
a murmur to the grossest exaction on the part of his 
rulers ; surve3ring the wreck of his village by a storm and 
the spoliation of his household gods by a tax-gatherer with 
the same philosophic reraark, " ' Mkatoob^-^\\. is written. 
An event accomplished is recorded in the book of 
fate, and piety refrains from questioning its expediency 
or right 

That the climate tends to induce this equanimic con- 
dition is undeniable. There is in the tempered airs of 
Morocco a voluptuous stillness which renders existence 
delicious, provided it can be carried on without action. 
AH through the long, long summer rain is unknown, yet 
the light brèezes from snow-capped Atlas cool the 
rarefied atmosphere, and fortify the wayfarer against the 
rays of a nearly vertical sun ; and even when October 
brings the Atlantic zephyrs loaded with western moisture, 
there are but few days when the sky is seriously overcast, 
so well balanced is the arrangement by which Phoebus is 
permitted to rule the light, while Jupiter Pluvius assumes 
dominion over the sleeping hours. Although in the 
" country " the winter nights are by comparison cold, the 
thermometer indoors is rarely kno^-n to vary 15° — 
/>., from 60° to 75° Fahr. — ali the year round. The 
seasons pass with little more to note their tranquil flight 
than the changes in the fruit-market ; the gigantic water- 
melon of July giving place to the pomegranate of October, 
this in tum yielding to the luscious oranges which 
comfort the thirsty soul in December, and add their 



warm colouring and swelling ripeness to the Christraas 
tables of our residents. The wandering Brìton rejoices 
to recognise, under very stately, but none the less perfectly 
unintelligible appellations, many of the humbler friends of 
his youth. His surprise is heightened by the unifortn 
reticence of orientai writers when dealing with the edible 
productions in favour with their heroes. We are ali so 
accustomed to the ambrosial banquets of the Arabian 
Nights, that we leara with something like a nervous 
shock that had Prince Camaralzaman or, let us say, 
Aboulhassan Ali £bn Becar found his way to the shores 
of Barbary, he must have subsisted to a great extent od 
potatoes ! Shade of Lamartine the graceful ! Imagine 
the Beautiful Persian dipping her taper fingers into a 
tajjin of ribs of beef and cabbage, or cutting off", with 
Noureddin's scimitar, several bulky slices of what the 
immortai Mrs. B. Prigg called a " cowcumber," wherewith 
to flavour her unpretentious meal of bread and oil. 
Truly, she might have chosen from the well-stocked 
market a more digestible accompaniment, tomatoes for 
instance ; or for a very moderate outlay oi flttce procured 
a nearly inexhaustible supply of cauliflowers, vegetable 
marrows, the homely tumip, or — ^provided of course that 
Noureddin would take some too — the appetizing but 
odoriferous spring onion. These, indeed, are but a few 
of the soil productions which appear in due season on 
these coasts, and even as I write, the ancient dame who 
superintends my domestic arrangements enters hearing a 
basket of young green peas, over which she pours out, 
as is the custom among the daughters of Araby, various 
pious observations thrown out with a view to their being 
"considered in her wages." 

And shall we forget the dreamy month of August, 
when mountain heaps of deep-staiued or paler grapes 
rise from every stali in the dusty sokh^ or lie bursting in 
the sun upon cool-looking dishes improvised from strange 
African leaves presided over by the stranger sons of 
Sahara, whose long-suffering asses have brought the 
celestial fruit from far distant gardens of the interior ? 
But sweetest to my palate of ali the varying fruits of the 
earth — sweeter than the rosy-cheeked appiè or mouth- 
melting pear, imperiai melon, blushing apricot, or sun- 
buraed almond, aye, sweeter than the sweet date of 
Wadnoon — ^is the full-flavoured fig of the Christians — 
Karmoos del 'Nsara — or to revert to less figurative 
language and make ourselves intelligible to the sated 
patrons of Covent Garden, the prickly pear. There is a 
wondrous charm in wandering down the • evil-smelling 
alleys of a Moorish city when summer*s sun is high in the 
sky, and when upon ali nature a mid-day calm is resting; 
when the very dogs—those noisy guardians of the night— 
sneak past you with a drowsy eye that has '* no specula- 
tion " in it, and nought human is visible between the 
narrow walls except the occasionai apparition of a 
mysterious veiied woman, or perchance some magnifìcent 
Moslem dandy \ and then to hap upon the shady stali of 
some dark-skinned greengrocer, who invites you witli an 
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" Merchant ! "—in Arabie " Whoa Tajjar;' but this 
bears so dose a resemblance to a certain adjuration late 
heard in Brìtain's capital that I hesitate to introduce it — 
to taste a sample of the sparkling fruit lying before him. 
Ever and anon he sprinkles the glittering mound with 
water as brìght as that of Zem Zem's holy well, and as 
you pause to coUect a sufficient quantity oifluce to equal 
a farthing (English), he selects half-a-dozen or more of 
the ripest and reddest (N.B. Always choose the red in pre- 
ference to the yellow), and proceeds with gravity to divest 
them of the skin, whose tiny thoms are apt to prove 
troublesome unless skilfully manipulated. With a sharp 
knife he first severs the two ends, then makes a slit 
lengthwise, and gently pressing the sides open discloses 
the golden egg within. You transfer it from this 
naturally formed cup to your own mouth,. and may 
repeat the process any time during July and August, at 
the average rate of, say, thirty prickly pears to a penny. 

It speaks volumes for the fertility of the soil that 
though only a small part of the land capable of cultiva- 
tion is utilised, and the labour of transport is prolonged 
and severe, yet bere on the coast we can buy vegetables 
for sums that would hardly induce an English beggar to 
cany their weight half a mile. 

It would indeed be hard to mention one naturai 
advantage the lack of which prevents this sunny land 
being rich and honourable among the nations. It is 
true that little of the country is known to Europeans 
except the sea-shore, and this, on the testimony of every 
traveller who has crossed the centrai plain between Atlas 
and the ocean, is its least fertile region ; yet even bere 
we see that wherever a peasant scratches the earth with 
his antiquated plough of undressed, curved wood, there 
sprìngs up untended nearly ali the fruits that can be 
desired either to support or adom existence. 

No one who has joumeyed, as the writer of this 
sketch has done, a couple of hundred miles along the 
coast, can deny that even in the height of summer water 
is plentifiil and fairly drinkable. Oh, those curious old 
wells \ The first you see of one is the bandaged* carnei 
pacing patiently round on his everlasting circular tour. 
Being fastened fore and aft by a couple of beams, 
proceeding from what I believe is technically known as a 
cog-wheei, he finds it impossible to deviate a foot's 
breadth from the narrow track left by his spongy ex- 
tremities. I suppose camels never get tired of walking 
— the chivalrous Moor seems to think they don't — but I 
confess to being touched by the uncomplaining help- 
lessness of the poor brutes. The pathos of their lot lies 
to my thinking in their being blindfold, and fancying 
tliey are going straight when ali the while they are 
treading that weary circle that never varies. The cool 
water comes up in pitchers fixed at regular intervals to a 
grass rope revolving upon wheels, and is emptied into 
a trough, whence it runs into the stone tank hard by. 
Sometimes a dozen of these wells are visible from 
one point on the road. They are a great boon to 



the scorched and thirsty traveller, being generally 
situated near some grove of lemon or fig-trees, which 
forms a most agreeable accessory to his midday 
encampment For travelling is conducted on very 
primitive principles. You hire a couple of mules, one of 
which is for your own use, the other being laden with prò- 
visions to last at least a couple of days. If you are but 
distantiy connected with any personage holding consular 
dignity, you will feel it owing to his sublime elevation to 
provide yourself with a " soldier " (N.B. a dùty scoundrel 
in a red cap, and mounted on a barb which it would be 
gross flattery to caU a Rosinante), but as I — ^heaven help 
mei— cannot lay claim to so proud a distinction, my 
ambition is solaced by the retainiiig of a non-military 
Sancho Panza. His duties are not particularly onerous. 
He goes before you by day and finds the right road 
among a score of carnei tracks, and at night does the 
amiable to any honest viUagers with whom you may 
choose to pitch your tent He then opens the shwereeya 
or panniers, and brings to light the roast fowls and fiat 
loaves of pure wheaten bread which form the invariable 
supper of the wandering Briton in these latitudes. A 
bonfire is made which lasts till daybreak, and it is ten to 
one that you ali — master and man and unsophisticated 
hosts — sit round it half the night, drinking green tea and 
listening to wonderful stories of speaking elephants and 
stupid foxes. The Moroccian Arabs love to hear 
anecdotes hearing on the non-sagacity of poor Reynard. 
They delight to represent him as an absolute fool, and 
only the other day I heard a Moor recite amid roars of 
laughter the misadventures that befel a fox in his un- 
successfiil attempts to '' take in " a hedgehog. 

It may not be superfluous to remind my reader that 
the western coast-line of Morocco has an extent of, 
roughly speaking, 400 miles. At pretty regular distances 
of 60 or 70 miles — about two days' journey — ^the traveller 
lights upon cities more or less populous, the energies of 
whose inhabitants seem wholly given up to trade. This, 
perhaps, is not saying very much, and on a further 
acquaintance with the races we cali Moroccian it becomes 
evident that the eagemess displayed in an occasionai 
mercantile transaction is more than counter-balanced by 
an unconquerable indifference to any other subject among 
the many haiTOwing questions that engross modem, 
thought. Pas trop de zèle is a caution never heard in 
Barbary, for the simple reason that it is never needed. 
Here, on the rock-bound shores of the Atlantic, our 
conversation is mostly with descendants of the sometime 
rulers of the Peninsula ; and after a comparison of the 
leading features in the Castillian and Moorish character, 
one is puzzled whether to assign Morocco to Spain or the 
latter country to Africa. The govemment of Alphonso 
is just now doing its best to gain a footing down near 
Agadir— a port closed to Europeans because it is a port, 
whereas the others are about as safe as the coast of 
Portugal during a westerly gale — by means of a naval 
demonstration of a very meek description ; but it is an 
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open question whether its spasmodic activity will be a 
match for the splendid immobihty which characterìses 
the policy of this realm. If the tentative be successful, 
and a Christian colony be established on the borders of 
Wadnoon, which is, in the opinion of many geographers, 
the key to the whole interior of Africa, including the 
fabulgusly extensive commerce of Timbuctoo, the ulterior 
consequences are beyond calculation. In the meantime, 
Morocco is to ali intents and purposes excluded from 
European influence, nature co-operating with creed- 
prejudices in barring the entrance of the Nazarene — for 
by that grandly humble title the Moor designates ali who 
are neither Mohammedans*nor Jews. Once or twice a 
month a steamer hailing from St. Katharine's Docks 
appears in the offing, crammed to the hatches with- 
tea-chests and those ponderous bales of cotton goods that 
one sees in the warehouses at Manchester; and straight- 
way the air becomes charged with an all-pervading 
commercial magnetism. The excitement caused by the 
arrivai of a British steamship among the sedate followers 
of the Arabian apostle must be seen to be believed. It 
is needless to say that Jewry — or the Mdlahy as they cali 
it bere — is stirred to its depths. Long iìgures in blue 
gaberdine and spotted headkerchief j ostie elderly and 
respectable Moors in the race down to the marina. The 
dark rocks skirting the town seem alive with the moving 
forms of women and children, the latter decked with gay 
robes of scarlet or blue, while the former, true to their 
orientai origin, envelope themselves in a light-hued cloak 
which, passing over the head and shoulders with a series 
of twists which none but a Mooress could accomplish or 
describe, completely hides from view every portion of the 
fair wearer's charms except one more or less roguish eye. 
Whether this excessive modesty is attributable to a 
bashful sentiment on the part of the ladies, or to a 
certain Othello-like disposition in their male nearest-of- 
kin, I am not in a position to state, but certain it is that 
there do occur accidents in the arrangement of the haik 
which (in the non-presence of Othello) allow more than 
one Cassio to steal a glimpse of the blushing cheek and 
tender, eastem lips of the modem Desdemona, though I 
would not for a moment be so ungallant as to suggest 
that she might not, were she so minded, rivai that 
damsel of Moore's creation 

Who, if between the folds but one eye shone, 
Like Seba's queen couM vanquish with that one. 

The daughters of Israel are not less jealously screened 
in their out-of-door perambulations, and can only be 
distinguished at first by the spotless whìte of the shroud 
which veils their (occasionally) sylph-like beauties, and 
by its being of a much choicer material than the coarse 
haik of the Moorish woman. Ali classes take an interest 
in the vapor which supplies them with the great neces- 
saries of life; by which we understand tea (green), 
sugar-loaf and shirtings ; yet there is not upon the whole 
coast a single town where the captain of a steam or 
sailing-vessel can feel assured that a day may not raise 



such a sea as will compel him either to depart precipi- 
tately or else select a comfortable spot between the rocks 
whereon to beach bis ship. So in fear and trembling he 
casts anchor a mile or two from the shore, and waits 
until it shall please some person or persons unknown to 
despatch a certain number of boats, resembling canoes 
in shape, but capable of holding several heavy bales, 
to relieve him of bis cargo. These lighters are of neces- 
sity strong craft, having at times a heavy surf to en- 
counter, and it is curious to observe how a different style 
of build prevails in each port, according to the peculiar 
freaks indulged in thereat by Neptune, and the nature of 
the packages requiring transport Thus at Rabat, where 
there is a long, heavy swell and considerable export 
of wool — a light article — one finds large, roomy boats ; 
while lower down the coast, notably at Saffi, the principal 
grain market, you go ashore in a coffin-like structure, 
eminently calculated to impress a person of nervous 
temperameut, but admirably adapted for conveying its 
heavy load of beans through the short, jerky breaker 
which will be remembered with a shudder by every 
sojoumer in that hospitable region. 

We ali know that the Briton is at home upon the briny 
element ; and if required to give a faithful reproduction of 
my sensations on being piloted for the first time through 
the Saffi surf, I humbly believe that it would not be 
lacking in that dignity which is the birthright of Nelson's 
compatriots. I know that just a^ the criticai moment 
when a breaking wave was about to sweep some tons of 
water over owxfaiooka^ one of the oars gave way. Inow 
know that one of the oars does always give way, but I 
did not then, and — well, I recorded the incident in my 
note-book. The next instant we were lifted up in a 
blinding shower of spray, hurled forward for about thirty 
yards, and then dropped rather heavily into a caldron of 
broken water, which turaed the boat round first one way 
and then another, now driving ber ali but on to a most 
uncomfort&ble-looking rock, then sucking ber down so 
very low that there seemed every prospect of our lunching 
with the dear mermaidens, and fìnally threw ber with a 
last quiver upon the welcome beach. 

So far good. * But how can I hope to present even the 
faintest outline of a Moorish seaport on the day of a 
steainer's arrivai? At ali times it abounds in the 
elements of picturesque novelty, but now they are in- 
tensified a hundred-fold. One naturally glances before 
landing at the peculiar stmcture of the houses with their 
delightfuUy irregular terraces, their gracefully sweeping 
bananas and palmetto plants ; their walls so scnipulousiy 
white and decorated with the narrow lattices, behind 
which we conclude bright eyes are languishing ; at the 
stately towers of mosques, and the threatening front of 
some dark kasba or citadeL Nor can one avoid casting 
an inquiring look at the range of hills whose bare sides 
seem to dissuade the new comer from attempting to leach 
the fertile plains of the interior. But far distant specula- 
tions like these are driven from themind the moment yoa 
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step ashore, for you find yourself among a crowd of 
sulwart savages busily and noisìly engaged in rollÌQg 
enormous packages of merchaadise to and from the 
water's edge. Theìr sìmple gannents of second-hand 
sacking leave nothìng to be desired in the way of coolness, 
and (being, perhaps, Uke your very obedient servant, a 
Thames man, and not wholly indifferent to physical 
cultuie) you will not fait to be stnick by the spleodid 



drink, or smoke between the rising and setting of the sun, 
he is to be scen toìling the livelong day in a blazìng 
atmosphere, his shaven head decoiated wlth beads of 
perspiiattOQ and his brawny figure braced up to the very 
perfection of " forni." He is cheerful wiihal, and the air 
resoiinds with the chorus of deep, strong voiccs keeping 
lime to the bump of the bales as they are tumbled along 
the waterporL As you plod slowly over the soft sand up 



JAKDINliKE IN UILT BRONi 

development of trame and muscle around you on ali 
sides. A Moorìsh boatntian of average training exhibits 
in a marked degree that maximum of sinew no less than 
the mìnìmuro of fat «4iich is the too-often-unrealised 
ideal of our amateur athlete. He possesses sUying powers 
that would astonish the criticai frequenters of the dear 
old Packhorse at Staines — does it stili exist, 1 wonder? — 
or the time honoured, world-rcnowned Ship. Durìng the 
month of Xamadan, when no Mohammedan tastes food, 



BY U. e. ENTWOLF, VIENNA. 

towards the shed miscalled a Custom House with which 
the outer battlements are disfigured, you run against the 
dusky representativcs of races whose very names were 
but ycsterday nnknown to you; men of ali tribes and 
nations of North-westera Africa, from the coal black negro 
of Timbuctoo to the olive-complexìoned descendants of 
Boabdìl and Maimonides. Here stands a dark-browed 
and stem-eyed being whose blue salampore thrown 
Hamlet-wise over his broad shoulder bespeaks the native 
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of a far-away province of the interior. There stalks the 
veritable Arab of Sahara in dusty salham and shaggy, 
wolfish locks ; his proud step and haughty glance forming 
an amusing contrast to the shabbiness of his apparel and 
the unfathomed depths of his ignorance. He is your only 
tnie conservative since the last Reform Bill, and though 
tolerably courteous to any strangers who may find their 
way to his desert home, has an invincible repugnance to 
the most trifling innovation, whether proposed by Moor, 
Christian, or Jew. Utterly unlike him in every thing but 
his creed is the cream-faced taleb from Fez or Morocco, 
whose life has been passed in the shaded courts of some 
miniature Alhambra^ who dabbles in business just as an 
aristocratic don might toy with the stocks, and spends his 
cultured ease in inditing the Sultan's correspondence, or 
penetrating in advance the mysteries propounded in 
Chapter LV. of the Koràn, entitled the "MercifuL" 
Beautiful scents no less than a singular attraction for the 
fair sex (shared, I believe, by the wisest of ancient writers), 
are the proverbiai weaknesses of Mohammed, as well as 
of his followers ; and every Moor of rank or property aims 
at possessing some cairn retreat, where nothing worldly 
can intrude to vex his philosophic reveries or mar his 
anchoritic enjoyment of 

The perfume breathing round 

Like a prevading spirìt ; — the stili sound 

Of falling waters, luUing as the song 

Of Indian bees at sunset, when they throng 

Around the fragrant Nilica, and deep 

In its blue blossoms huni themselves to sleep. 

On a corner of the beach where the sun shines the 
hottest, several young barbarìans — many in a condition 
of unabashed nudity — are at play, some with their brown 
bodies glistening from a recent tumble in the breakers, 
others rolling luxuriously in the yielding sand, whose 
burning particles appear to afford immense satisifaction 
to their southern temperaments. There you remark a 
curious type of humanity in clothes of a semi-European 
cut, a small, sharp-featured creature with extraordinary 
linen and a cigarette; and are informed that he is a 
rock scorpion, or as he, having due regard to the ancient 
renown of the mound " in temporary possession of the 
English," prefers to be called, Calapénsé. Here are 
Jewish merchants in bernouse and slippers ; lusty porters 
roaring out oaths in idiomatic Arabie ; renegades cursing 
with equal volubility in half-a-dozen tongues, Aryan and 
Semitic ; asses laden with water-barrels whose contents 
are duly advertised by beli and mouth; sneaking curs 
who will make night hideous^ and become lions after dark ; 
disreputable-looking shereefs who demand, in the name of 
the Prophet and of as many calendared ruffians as you 
like, alms ; pretty little Hebrew girls with the eyes of 
houris and lips of coral — ali swarming together in a busy 
crowd which bewilders the stranger with its incessant 
movement and kaleidoscope changes of colour, rendering 
it impossible to seize one quarter of its features for after 
consideration until, presto ! you become aware that you 
are addressed by a remarkably handsome young gentle- 



man under a helmet and arrayed in summer costume 
of the very latest fashion, whose insouciance appears 
calculated to resist any amount of tropical heat or water- 
port bustle, and whom you immediately and with grati- 
tude recognise as a countryman. His " Ve'y glad to 
see you, Tm Shaw," falls like the softest music upon 
your wearied tympanum, though upon the interchange 
of cards which foUows some conversation — eager on 
your part, you being new to the country, but of a 
decidedly blask character on his — ^you leam that your 
deliverer*s name isnotShaw, but — ^however I must refrain 
from inviting attention to a gentleman to whpse hospi- 
tality I am indebted for some most charming experiences 
of Moorish life, and who, were I able to teli but the half 
of what I bave seen, would be invaded by every lover of 
rough sport, and every virtuoso within the four seas for 
several years to come. 

Thus far bave I been driven by the fiend that cease- 
lessly mocks me with an Arch. Ali the djins and afriU 
of the Arabian demonology are represented to me in those 
countless openings of horseshoe form into which I peer 
as into the remote past whose secret they seem to hold. 
I would fain pluck out the heart of their mystery, fain 
trace the subtle arrangement of curves to its origin. 
There they stand on ali sides, sìlent, yet challenging 
scrutiny; in the solid masonry of the town walls; in 
every jimction of narrow and crooked strcets ; over the 
shop Windows, and absolutely forming entrances to other 
rooms above the shops. I wonder how many times a 
day yonder shereefian sage totters out of his arched 
doorway, and whether he too has ever pondered on the 
beginning of ali art Before he has mumbled many more 
Allahs between his toothless ^ms we shall see him 
carried out to the Golgotha on the near hill-side, and a 
rough stone, or perchance a stick with a kettle tied to it, 
will be ali to remind us of him. Has he solved any of 
the great problems ? If so, why does he not speak while 
he may I He is presumably leamed in ali the traditions 
of his nation : why does he not enlighten us ere going to 
his long, dark home ? 

Probably because he is not quite sure himself, — so let 
US wish him God speed and take some other teacher. 
Not me, gentle reader, for I confess io being only his 
better in that I know my ignorance. Your instructor must 
be of the race in whose infancy the magic symbol was 
reared, or at least of the grand Semitic family to whom 
was given in old time the power of reading the stars, of 
harping the sweet melodies of Sion, and piercing the 
heart of ali mystery. You may find among the many- 
peopled cities of Barbary some fair embodiment of the 
culture of ages and the special favours of divinity. Such 
an one will wean you by degrees from the shallow phi- 
losophy of a century to the deep, crystal fountain of ali 
the cycles. You will leam to recognise as realities what 
were once but the dimmest shadows. To be in daily 

• 

contact with a type that has outlived empires will lead 
you to dwell on the immutable; and every graceful 
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action and chastened tene wiU suggest a beauty con- 
cdved in the long-forgotten youth of the glowitig Orient 
The eye charged withlìquidfire of the storingofcenturies 
will communicate its all-attaìning warmth, and shouid your 
poor northera spirit be in danger of consumption by so 



resistless a flame, trust the lips of dew — cooler than the 
dew of Hennon — to render its calorie ìnnocuous. 

If my doctrine be objected to, it must be remembered 
in justice that I bave wrìtten under the immediate 
influence of a stroll under the arches. 



MODBRN GrASS JUC AND CUP, ! 



FRENCH GOVERNMENT AID TO THE FINE 
ARIS. 



PASSINO, the other momiDg, through the finest park 
— to our mind — in Paris, the Pare Monceau, 
where the trees seem finer and to bave attained a 
greater age and a larger growth than eJsewhere in the 
French capital, we noticed two new bronze statues the 
sizeofliTe, the onea " sower of seed," the other " a reaper 
with bis scythe." Our friend, in pointing out their ex- 



cellences as modem art, explained that every year such 
Works as are considered deserving are secured by the 
Government at the Salon, to be used for the decoration 
of Paris and the enrichment of the provincia! rouscums. 
This admirable method of fostering art amongst ali ranks 
of artists in no way injures the self-respect of the producer, 
and it is something to be able to boast that the public 
are possessed of one's work which would otherwise pass 
into the hands of a private collector, enriching nobody 
by the transaction except the crafty expert, without whose 
opinion, forsooth, Crcesus dare not buy. 
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NOTES OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1878. 



WE had recently the opportunity of visìting the 
Palace of the Champ de Mars and the more 
permanent structute on the opposi te side of the 
river, where the Tiocadéro bids fair to become, for the 
future, one of the most important show places in the gay 
capital. At first sight the idea for the ground pian of the 
whole seems to have been borrowed frotn the ordinary 
arrangement of an Egyptian papyrus scroll, with which 
everyone who has ascendcd the staircase of the British 
M'useum is faraiUar, the presiding genius, whose head and 
exteuded arms occupy so important a position in the 
manuscrìpt, being represented by the Dome and lateral 
Colonnades of the niajestic building of the Trocadéro, the 
divìsions of the parallel buildings, which go to make up 
the many couns and alleys of the Exhibition proper, 
being the counterpart of the sections into which the 
dwellcr by old Nile was wont to break up bis curiously 
constnicted memoir. The upper extreraity of the great 
buildings, which are deslined to contain the finest 
display of Industriai Art ever brought together in ali 
the yeaiB of Universal Exhibitions, is by a gracefu! act of 
our neighbours assìgned to England, and here in a hall 
of colossal proportions wiU be found a magnificent array, 
not only of British manufactures properly so-called, but 
Greater Brìtain will he represented by such practical 
resources as her various Colonies can produce, along with 
the gorgeous industrics of her Orientai Empire, This 
idea of tepresenting the empire at large has been warmly 
advanced by the president of the British section, H.R.H. 
the Prince of \Vales, who more than ever justifies the 
hopes of the country, by the ablc administrative faculty 
he displays In his assiduous attention to the responsi- 
bilities of his office — ably supported by the sympathetic 
application ofMr.J. Cunliffe Owen, Mr, Gilbert Redgra ve, 



and every other member of the carefully selected staff of 
officials, who are.located in a suitable dwelling in the 
Avenue Suffren, dose to the present main entrance to 
the building. One is struck with admiration on first 
examining the details of structure connected wì^h the 
British Section everywhcre, everywhere his admiration 
springs from the conlemplation of the m.issive details of 
appropriate ornamentai decoration of (he surfaces, in- 
tended to conceal the necessary heavy masonry, of which 
the supporting walls and piilars of this merely temporary 
building are composed. These decorations in panels, 
etc, are caslings in paper and plaster, from plaster of 
paris tnoulds of a size altogether exceeding any we 
had hitherto seen. The fine weather of this year's ex- 
ceptionally fine spring, contributed evidently in no smill 
degree to the admirable success of such undertakings, 
Already another very ingenious and most effective device, 
for the purpose of a top light, has begun to assume an 
agreeable air of completeness, which from its novelty 
deserves especia! mention. Everyone has noticed how 
much a giass roof fails in securing for ìtself any con- 
sideration on the score of its beauty or convenience. 
The crude light transmitted directly through the glass, 
broken up into lines by the continuai repetition of each 
bar and transversc girder, has always deprived a building 
depending on top light for its illumination of much of 
its dignity on the score of architectural beauty. 

Mr. J. Cunliffe Owen has succeeded in devising a trans- 
lucent ceiling, which effectually conceals the stmctura] 
details of the roof, without intercepiing the necessary 
hght; finetextured, pure white cotton sheeting, woven in 
pieces of unusual width, accurately stretched on frame- 
work, serves this purpose admirably, and a finely devised 
pattern border in blue colour, stencilled on the cloth. 
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scTves admirably as aa enrìchroent for tbis novel and 
altogcther successfu] decorative arrangement. 

We couid multiply these evidences of the practical 
resources of our comtnissioners if space permitted ; and 
as the object of the Prìnce is to press forward ali the 
work he has undertaken to cany out at Paris, so that he 
may secure the completion of the whole, at least ten 
days in advance of the opening day, in order that justice 
may be done to every exhibitor by the press, for this 
reason the Enghsh section is certainly abeady a month 
in advance of every other section. This applies also to 



up to the roof. There is a large dining room, a drawing 
room, with a boudoir for the Piincess, and a private 
sitting Toom for the Prince on the ra de chausske, and 
scveral more rooms on the second floor. The house witl 
be actually used for business purposes by the Prince of 
Wales, and by his secretary, Mr. J, CunlifTe Owen ; in his 
absence certain rooms, if not ali, will be thrown open to 
the public. This really magnificent structure will, in 
fact, be the "exhibit" of Messrs. Gillow, who bave 
worked out every detail, as at a labour of love. The 
dining room will be especially remarkable. The walis 
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the serìes of pavilions now being erected in the building, 
but exposed to the air — in one of the alteys which 
traverse the structure from end to end. One of these 
houses, dpvoted lo the Prìnce, is from a design by Mr. 
Gilbert Redgrave, architect, and attached to the Com- 
mission. The whole cost of this daioty structure has been 
defrayed at the expense of the Commission, the fumiture, 
the fittings and the entire internai decoration of which 
have been executed by Messrs. Gillow, from designs 
inadc for che express purpose. The style of the exterior 
is Eltzabethan. The entrance-halt is handsome, reacbing 



are panelled in mosaic wood-worlc, and the space above 
the dado will be' filled with tapestry depicting episodes 
from the "Merry Wives of Windsor." Above the fire- 
place will be a tapestry portrait of ber Maj'esty. This 
work, as fine as that of the Gobelins, has been executed 
in the Royal Windsor Tapestry Manufactory, from 
designs made under the supcrvision of Mr. Donaldson, 
by the artists to the firm, Messrs. Henry; and the 
Royal School of Art Needlework will furnish the drawing 
room, and tbc Ladies' Work Society the moming room. 
Minton will supply tbe china, and Elkington the siiver 
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repoussé piate ; the designs for everything admitted into 
the house being made by the same clever artists. The 
most complete harmony will reign throughout the building; 
there will be no limit to the variety of style, the dining 
room being Jacobean in character, and the drawing room 
and boudoir in what is known as the Adam's style, that 
which was in vogue at the bcginning of the present century. 
For this chamber, the finest specimens of the fumiture of 
that particular period have been faithfully copied in the 
choicest woods. We propose giving fine engravings of 
examples of the various articles of fumiture in this, and 
the other pavilions, as they are forwarded to us by the 
manufacturers, who have already kindly notified to us 
their intention of supplying us with illustrations similar 
in character to those already issued in the pages of 
Industriai Art. 

The Belgium- section is already beginning to assume 
an air of progress rapidly approaching final completion. 
The strong feature of Belgium is undoubtedly the frontage 
of marble adomed with sculptures executed by the first 
artists. As there has been some fear expressed respecting 
the possibility of this work being completed in time for 
the opening day, it is in contemplation to cover the work 
with a glazed framework, to enable relays of workmen to 
continue the work uninterruptedly, night and day, for the 
next few weeks. 

HoUand intends making a display oÌ figurines^ repre- 
senting Dutch people of the Netherlands, and the Colonies 
abroad subject to their govemment. These studies of 
costume, ably wrought by accomplished artists, will recali 
the figures of a similar character which were displayed in 
the Paris Univcrsal Exhibition of 1867, when effigies of 
the Scandinavian villagers of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway were objects of general admiration. 

Although it was not to be expected that Germany 
would care to submit to such another sweeping denuncia- 
tion upon the shameless inferiority of her goods manufac- 
tured for sale in foreign markets, as she was forced to 
endure during the Exhibition at Philadelphia, in 1876, at 
the hands of the German commissioner, who, after a 
careful survey of the products exhibited, wrote back to 
his government that the specimens of German art in- 
dustry then being exhibited in America were rubbish — 
there is no reason to fear '^that the national vanity will 
receive such another rebuff on the present occasion, if 
German artists only are suffered to send forward their 
Works for display, alongside pictures and sculptures pro- 
duced by their more versatile and ingenious neighbours. 
The authorities at Berlin have given a somewhat tardy per- 
mission to German artists to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of competing for favour at the forthcoming show. 

Amongst the French pictures of the year, we may 
mention one fine work of the very highest merit, certain 
to produce a more than passing emotion in the heart of 
every visitor to Paris in 1878. It is by that great artist 
M. Detaille, and represents a scene of, perhaps, not un- 
frequent occunence during the late Franco-Prussian 



war. A gendarme having ridden post baste, evidently, 
through the darkness of the preceding night, arrives 
at the grey of dawn at the door of an obscure village 
inn, where the officers of a French regiment of foot 
soldiers have taken. up their temporary abode. His 
soldier face, usually stohd and immobile, is lit up with 
a momentary animation — which is admirably rendered 
by the artist — whilst he tells the dread news that the 
** Prussians are coming." The head of his borse is the 
picture of distress, caused by over-exertion ; the con- 
trac ted forehead and quick breath striking against the 
raw air of the moming tells its tale, whilst the freshly- 
cut and bleeding knees of the jaded screw, prove that he 
has come by rough roads, devious ways, and short cuts 
innumerable. But the whole interest does not centre in 
this forcmost figure ; every detail of the picture serves to 
add to the excitement A young officer, thinking perhaps 
more of loved friends at home than the near approach of 
the enemy, listens to the news, and as he listens, fingers 
nervously at the fastening of his great coat coUar. The 
other figures, equally well-drawn and filli of individuai 
character, intensify the interest which centres in the 
principal actors of this exciting episode. The confusion 
is rendered stili more apparent by the soldiers in the 
background hastily taking their places in the ranks, and 
above ali, a flight of birds, broken and disordered by the 
commotion below them, wing their way past the old 
church spire, which catches the first light of the moming 
sun. With this notice of M. Detaille's picture, which is a 
master-piece of thoughtful study and technical skill, we 
will conclude our notice of the Paris Exhibition for this 
month. 

Every town in the Potteries, with the exception of 
Fenton, will be represented at the Paris Exhibition. 
The firm of Adams and Bromley, Victoria Works, Hanley, 
is going to exhibìt jasper, majolica, and Rockingham 
ware, three specialities for which they hold their own. 
As one of the three manufacturers who practically have a 
monopoly of jasper, they purpose making a good show of 
that beautiful ware. They will show five varieties, in- 
cluding dark blue,iight blue, pink, sage, and black. The 
effect of vases of this beautiful material is quite charming. 
A good result is obtained by raised figures on a blue 
ground, something after the style of pàte-sur-pàte ; this 
style of jasper is very rich. A very pretty vase — Etrus- 
can in shape — is decorated with oak and ivy foliage in 
white on a blue ground. Conspicuous in the collection 
are a pair of solid jasper blue scent-jars or vases 30 
inches high. At the foot is a square plinth, supporting a 
rectangular base, on the sides of which are sunk panels 
with medallions, the edges of the panels having a tasteful 
border. This pUnth and base are considered master- 
pieces of pottery. In Rockingham ware they purpose 
showing some vases, which are certainly perfect in their 
way. One is a large egg-shaped vase, delicately engraved 
with a scene representing a stag-hunt. Both foliage and 
animals are most minutely delineated. Another, which 
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is said to be absolutcly unique, is dccorated with ram's 
heads and oak foliage ìd white. The c/uf-tTauvre in ihis 
poiiion of the exhibits seems to be the Stork Vase. This 
beautiful production is 17 inches high. The engraving 
represents a stork fishing. To give our readers some 
idea of the deUcate mantpulation which has been ex- 
ercised by the cngraver, we niay mentton that the 
feathers of the bird, and even the veins of the Icaves, are 



figures in green. The peilestal fouatain, another line 
specimen of majolica, is 4 feet high. The vase, or basin, 
at the top is suppoited oa four female busts, terminating 
in lioDs' or dragons' cliws. Bclow these is the pefforaied 
pedestal, dccorated in colours, one of which is a vcry 
pretty shade óf hlac. At the foot is a mottled plinth. 
Ali these three are modelled by Mr. Thomas. Jar- 
diniferes, with garden seats to match, wi!l also be shown. 



r 



most distinctly traced. The most conspicuous objects 
in the show-case are the majohca exhibits. Occtipying 
the top of the centre is the British Lion. The tigure, 
which is coloured oaturally, is about 2 feet high and 4 
feet 3 inches long, It represents the King of Beasts in a 
couchant atdtude, but with head erecL Near this is a 
Cupid fonntain, 3 feet a inches high. At the top is a 
large brown and green basin lined with green, supported 
by a figure of a Cupid io white, and set off with quaint 



One has a ground of mazarìne blue, dccorated with oak- 
leaves and acoins natuially coloured, and supported on 
three claws. Another is profiisely decorated with ears of 
various kinds of com. In dessert ware also Messrs. 
Adams and Bromley, paiticularly in their well-known stork 
and lily, and appiè and pear sets, make a fine display. 
The acom and fish teapots are great curiosities in their 
way, while the jugs, bread-trays, cheese dishes, and other 
domestic ware, are sure to command admiratioiL 
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ART, LEARNING AND LITERATURE IN 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 



ATELY we 

glanced at 
the national 
progress of 
Australia. 
We do not 
propose in 
this papcr to 
make a n y 
further allu- 
sion to the 
material pro- 
gress of Vic- 
toria, except 
in so far as 
it may be ne- 
cessary to the consideraiion of the siibject which we have 
prefixed to it We shall only remark that the first settle- 
mcnt at Melbourne look place in 1 836, when the popula- 
tion numbered a very few huodreds, and that now, inclusive 
of the suburbs, it amounts tO 270,000, whjlst that of the 
wholè Colony exceeds 800,000. It thus shows a progress 
uoparalleled in the world. 

Unlil the year 1850 it continued to be a portion of 
New South Wales, under the name of the districi of Port 
Phillip, In that year it was separatcd from that colony, 
and itwas constituted byActof Parliament asthe Colony 
of Victoria. We shall find that one of the first objccts 
to which it tumed its nascent energies was the establish- 
ment and liberal endowment of art, learaing and litera- 
ture in a manner most creditable to its nilers. 

In justice to them we must draw attention to the 
character of the people. The discovery of gold had 
dr.twn to its shores thousands of adventurers from every 
portion of the world — from europe, Asia, and America, 
in addition to which a large influK of the scum of British 
crime was attracted fiora the adjacent island of Tasmania, 
which largely added to the difiiculties of the govemment 
of that time. If in the chaos of confusion thus caused, 
the interests of learning and civilisation had been post 
poned, it would not have caused wonder. But such was 
'not the course resolved upon. 

The royal assent to the Bill establìshìng Victoria as an 
independent govemment was givcn on the jth of August, 
1850. The Act did not come into operation for some 
months subsequently ; the locai Act for the foundation of 
the Melbourne University receivcd the royal assent on 
January amd, 1853, just two yeits after the real initia- 
tion of self-government in the midst of the contìision 
and excitement caused by the discovery of gold. The 



council was appointed in Aprii 1853. The foun- 
dation stones both of the University and of the Public 
Library were laid on the same day in August, 1854. 
The University buildings were opened in Oaober, 
1855, the first matriculation having taken place six 
months previously. Letters patent from Her Majesty 
recognizing the degrees conferred by the Melbourne 
University were granted in March, 1859, and the senate 
was appointed in 1867. Thus, in a very few years, the 
whole academic framework was completed. 

Many at first were disposed to tbink that the eflbrt 
was premature, that at a time when there was not an 
efficient school in Melbourne, it was absurd to fouiid a 
university for higher education. The same objeciion 
was urged twenty years previously to the appointment of 
a bishop for the diocese of Melbourne, which then con- 
tained only three clergymcn, It, however, has resulted 
in such an increase in their numbeis, that it has been 
found necessary to subdividc the diocese into those of 
Melbourne and Ballarat, which now employ 152 clergy. 

Wiser counsels, however, prevaiied, the credit for 
which must, in a great measure, be awarded to the R^ht 
Honourable Hugh Childers, M.P., and Sir Redmond 
Barry, who from the first took the liveliest interest 
in the work. The latter was deservedly appointed the 
first chancellor of the University, and has been re-elecied 
annually for twenty-three consecutive years to that dJs- 
tinguished office, That the views of its founders were 
correct is proved by the last calendar, in which we find a 
list of five eminent professors, fgurteen lecturers, fifty-four 
doctors and bachelors of laws, eighty-six doctors and 
bachelors of medicine, two hundred and six masters and 
bachelors of arts, and seven hundred and sixty-five under- 
graduates, Faculties of law and medicine, scholarships, 
exhibitions, and priies, many of which are the munificent 
gifts of individuals, in addition to those provided by the 
University itself, are enumerated in it 

The act of council by which the University was in- 
corporated, provided it with an endowment of 9000/ 
per annum. At the same time a grant of forty acres of 
land in the city of Melbourne was issued for its use, and 
for a site for its buildings, together with sixty acres for 
the four colleges which it was intended to affiliate to the 
University, and for the recreation grounds of the students. 
The whole of these hundred acres has been tastefully 
planted and laid out, thus being at once an ornameot to 
the city and a resource to 

" That learaed leLsure, 
Whicb in Irim gardens takes its pleasure." 

Public money, above 100,000/., has already been dc- 
voted to the construction of halls and suitable accommo- 
dation. The munificence of Sir Samuel Wilson has pro- 
vided 30,000/. for the building of a large hall, which has 
not as yet been commenced, and which is intended to be 
in the Tudor style. More funds will be required to carry 
out ali the plans which have been adopted, but doubtless 
the same public spirit will afford whatever may be found 
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to be requisite. The annual revenue, inclusive of the 
endowment of 9000/., amounts now to 15,178/. i2x. io//, 
per annum. 

It was resolved from the fìrsl that no religious tests 
should be required, either from officials or students. 
The University course was to be, and is, purely secular. 
It was intended that religious education should be pro- 
vided in the affiliated coUeges connected with the 
leading religious denominations. The Church of Eng- 
land is, as yet, the only body which has availed itself of 
this privilege by the establishment of Trinity College, to 
a notice of which we shall return hereafter. 

Unlike her sisters of Oxford, Cambridge and Lon- 
don, the Melbourne University is a teacher as well 
as an examiner, in this respect following closely the 
example set in Dublin. To this end five distinguished 
professors were selected in the. United Kingdom, to 
jnstruct as well as to examinein — ist Classical and com- 
parative philology and logie. 2. Mathematics pure and 
mixed. 3. Naturai science. 4. History and politicai 
economy. 5. Anatomy, physiology, and pathology. In 
addition to which there are fourteen lecturers. It is 
quite disencumbered of those questions as to lay or 
clerical fellowship, which have given rise to so much 
trouble and discussion in recent parliamentary debates 
upon the English universities. 

As an encouragement and assistance to the students, 
eight' University scholarships have been established of 45/. 
apiece per annum, twelve exhibitions of 30/., and three 
of 25/. a year. There is also a Shakespearian scholarship 
of 50/., tenable for three years, which is awarded for a 
knowledge of that author, and of general EngHsh litera- 
ture. An engineering scholarship of 45/. tenable for 
two years has also been founded. 

Private liberality has supplemented these handsome 
provisions. We have the Stawell exhibition for engi- 
neering. The sum of 865/. having been subscribed as a 
testimonial to Sir William Foster Stawell, the Chief Justice 
of Victoria, as a mark of esteem for his services when 
Attorney-General in 1857, it was in the handsomest 
manner devoted by him to the endowment of this ex- 
hibition. This produces an annual interest of 30/. This 
exhibition is tenable for two years. His Excellency Sir 
George Bowen, the present govemor, also presented 
100/., the interest of which is annually expended in a 
medal or books, known as the Bowen prize, for the know- 
ledge of subjects connected with the history, the institu- 
tions, the literature, the jurisprudence, the politicai 
.economy of the United Kingdom, or any other portion 
of Her Majesty's dominions. The late Mr. Dwight 
bequeathed money for the establishment of prizes, of 35/. 
a year for prizes in ancient constitutional and legai his- 
tory and naturai philosophy. Dr. Godfrey Howitt has 
also founded three scholarships for naturai history, two of 
the annual value of 50/., and a third, of the residue of 
the income derived from his bequest Thése latter 
have not as yet been in operation, owing to the limitations 



in his will. We doubt if any other university of the same 
age can show more liberal encouragement to learning. 

It is proposed that hereafter boarding houses for the 
residence of the students should be licensed, but it has 
not as yet been found to be desirable. 

We have before said that one portion of this aca- 
demic education was to be provided by the affiliation 
of separate colleges. It was expected that the four 
leading religious denominations would have availed them- 
selves of this privilege. With this object the Church of 
England has established Trinity College, partly by private 
subscription, and partly by a loan made by Dr. Perry, 
late Bishop of Melbourne. This college is not confined 
to members of that Church, but is open to ali who may 
choose to conform to its rules. It possesses three 
scholarships of 30/., and two of 30/. and 25/., open to 
the competition of the students. A library of 1200 
volumes is also attached to it. This example has not been 
followed by any other religious body, but probably will be 
imitated in course of time. To facilitate studies in the 
University, a library which already contains 9,618 
volumes has been coUected. These books have been 
carefuUy selected, and are of course of a character most 
adapted to the end proposed. A museum has also been 
attached to the lecture rooms, which cannot fail to prove 
of utility. It contains some rare and valuable specimens. 

There is one function discharged by the Melbourne 
University, which we believe is unique. The examina- 
tions for the Civil Service are held by it, and for this 
purpose it sends examiners to the chief towns in the 
interior, thus saving the candidates from the expense and 
trouble of a journey to Melbourne. The list of the 
University is kept open to the public, which has thus a 
ready means of ascertaining the proficiency of applicants 
for private employment. 

In concluding this brief sketch of this University, we 
should add that the standard of examination is at least 
as high as at any of the older foundations in the United 
Kingdom. We augur for it a bright future, and if the 
same liberality, enlightenment, and energy, which have 
hitherto been displayed by its patrons should be con- 
tinued, it cannot fail, in conjunction with its sister at 
Sydney, to have a powerful infiuence in the formation of 
the mind and taste of a people which is destined to fili 
a large portion, the fìfth continent, of the world. 

Primary or elementary education has not been neg- 
lected in Victoria. In addition to Trinity College, there 
is a Church of England Grammar School, with 123 
pupils, where a sound education may be obtained. 
Wesley College has also won a deserved reputation, and 
educates 271 boys. The Scotch College has likewise 
realised the hopes of its friends, as is proved by the 
attendance of 335 scholars. There are also two or three 
private schools which are well spoken of, but of which 
we have no particular information. We bere only 
profess to treat of higher education ; we shall therefore 
make no attempt to describe the national system beyond 
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sayiagthat it is both secular and cftmpulsory. In the 
private and public schools ìa 1874 the number receiving 
instniction was 138,592. As the total populatìon, in- 
cjuding an unusual proportion of adulta, was only 808,457, 
this must be looked upon as very satisfactory, and is 
much Io the credit of the goverament. The aonual 
vote ìq 1876 was taken for 452,572/. 



The vote for educational purposes in the Uniieil 
Kiagdom is 1,792,201/ It Tollows therefore that this 
young community, with its small populatìon of 800,000, 
spends upon education more than a fourth of what is 
voled for the same purpose in the older country with a 
population of 30,000,000. 
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THE fonns of Indian art workmanship, for the most 
part traditional, have an excellcnce of their own 
on the score of elegance and simplicity which 
should secure for them a high value amongst our Art 
instnictors. In this number we give another example of 
a water botile, which resembles, without copying, the 
fonner one on page 169, Voi. 1. Other forms of water 
boitles will be figured in the course of these papers, 
which will go far to prove that utility is more closely 
allied to beauty of form than some of us were prepared 
toadmiL 

It has been remarked that the Hindu artificer has 
such definite ideas of design, that, however intricate his 
forms may be, they never interfere in the least with the 
comfort OT personal convenience of the wearer ; angular 
projections rarely occur, curved lines almost invariably 
SQÌt themselves to the ann or drcss of the wearer, if such 
objecis of art are intended for personal adomment ; and 
as nearly evcry native of India wears ornamentai jewellery 
of some kind, in dealìng with the patierns of trinkets the 
native workman divides his surface into panels. When- 
ever jewels or precious stones are introduced, these they 
sunound with a deep and strong, but delicately designed 
border, giving the objcct a rcal as well as an apparent 
miength. The basis of their design is generally dcrived 



from some naturai form, as the cup of a flower, a com- 
bitiation of leaves, or stars, etc. These are treated con- 
ventionally, but no matter how intricate the detail, the 
fundamental design is never lost sight of altogether. We 
have seen a native workman, with no other working tools 
than a small charcoal fire, a rude hammer, pinccrs, of 
possibly European make, but seemingly too clumsy for 
such work, a few steel punches, and a blow-pipe, seat 
himself in the verandah or beneath some shade-tree in 
the compound, and with a few coins of gold or silver 
for ali his stock of metal, he will paticntly toil at his 
elaborate design for hours at a tiroe in patient industry. 
For two thousand years the plodding goldsmiths have 
carefully followed in the use of the same pattems. 
Indian art, wrìtes a skilled Birmingham working gold- 
smith, is " always the same, always excellent, bui. the art 
workman never gets beyond himself. Possibly the 
genius of his religion keeps him stationary, at any rate 
he seems to have no desire (though perhaps it is because 
he has no opportunity) to go forward to stili greater ex- 
cellence. His forms, which are generally curved, may 
be too frequently bulbous, while the intricacy of his lines 
forbids anydaring forms and precludes any boi d High ts of 
fancy. His delicacy becomes occasionally mere artifice, 
and his love of subtlely in design sometimcs dcgenerates 
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into mere cunning. Stili, in these days of rushing after 
novelty, regardless of precept or of principle, the poor 
Hindu workman, with his thoughtful and painstaking 
labour, deserves more attention than he often gets. 
If he is incapable of pursuing the highest walks of 
art, he is stili more incapable of the machine-made 
abominations, of the wretchedly vulgar slipshod work 
which Comes out of many modem workshops in civilised 
countries, that is dignified with the name of *jewellery.'" 

In dealing with precious stones, the Indian jeweller is 
not at ali solicitous that they should enter into the spirit 
of the general design. We group such valuable things as 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds in pattems, to which the 
goldsmith's work is made to contribute an appropriate 
setting ; in Hindu jewellery the shape or contour is not so 
much studied, the enamel substructure being considered 
rather as an aid to the general effect of the precious 
stones used, than as a subsidiary enrichment. Our 
workmen select a subdued colour in enamel, like lilac, 
to set off the lustre of a ruby, the Hindu prefers a red 
colour with white and black, which he uses without stint, 
thus possibly depriving the jewel of much of its im- 
portance, but saving it from apparent isolation, whilst 
giving a gayer and livelier effect to the whole omament 
of which it forms only a part. 

The brilliance of the colours in Indian enamels depends 
very largely upon the gold they use, being of such high 
quality (most of it being pure or almost pure) ; stili they 
gain greater clearness and brilliancy than we attain to in 
this way. 

In the opaque enamels, now being copied by Europeans 
with success, one form of decoration has come to be 
highly appreciated by jewellers and even by glass makers 
and potters amongst us, namely, the scattering of small 
patches of coloured enamel over the surface of the metal, 
which gives a fine effect of full and complicated detail 
to otherwise plain surfaces, as we shall see when we 
come to describe the new so-called Algerian glass ware, 
introduced by Mr. John Mortlock, of Oxford Street, and 
which is shown in some slight degree in the decorations 
of the objects figured on page 23, voi. II. 
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VALONEA holds a position in the foremost rank of 
tannin-holding vegetable productions employed in 
the tanning trade, not only in respect of the 
quantities used, but also as regards its excellence as a 
tanning material ; and yet it is, comparatively speaking, 
only a short time since its consumption reached anything 
like the present dimensions. In the countries producing 
valonea — Greece, the Grecian Archipelago, and Asia 



Minor — its use for tanning purposes must bave dated 
from a long time back, but it is only in the course of the 
present century that it became an article of commerce, 
when first Italy, and later on England, came forward as 
purchasers. 

Valonea is the name given to the acom-cups of several 
* kinds of oak which grow in Southern Europe, notably in 
Greece and Asia Minor. They are of a hoUow semi- 
globular form, and measure in their greatest diameter 
from half an inch to two inches. The cavity of the cup 
up to the part on which the acom sits, is covered with a 
skin which is clothed with fine hairs, while the outside of 
the cup is covered with tile-shaped scales Ijring closely 
upon each other. The way in which these scales are 
arranged (Drillot or Trillo, is the name commonly given 
to them), as well as their size and shape, their specific 
weight and colour, are the " points " on which the judg- 
ment of connoisseurs as to the value of the Valonea is 
based. If, for instance, the substance of the shell itself 
be compared with that of the scales covering it, the first 
is found to be formed of a texture consisting of two kinds 
of cells, one kind containing tannin^ the other kind being 
perfectly free from it. The texture of the scales, on the 
contrary, consists of tannin-holding cells alone. As, 
therefore, the cup itself is constituted of tannin-holding 
and non-taunin-holding elements, while the scales are 
formed of tannin-holding cells alone, it foUows that the 
scales must contain more tannin than the shells proper. 
The degree in which the scales excel the shells in their 
tannin contents depends very much upon the form of the 
scales, but this can always be ascertained. Smyma 
valonea, from large acoms, and with long, thin, and lean 
scales contained : — Cups alone (with the scales off) 
23 'S7 per cent of tannin; scales from the same, 34*6o 
per cent Best quality valonea, from middling sized 
acoms, with thick and fleshy scales : — Cups alone, 
30*30 per cent of tannin; scales from the same, 41*09 
per cent Inferior Smyma : — Cups alone, 2 1 '06 per cent 
of tannin ; scales from the same, 30*47 per cent Smyma 
naturai: — Cups alone, 24*59 per cent of tannin; scales 
from the same, 33*91 per cent Caramannia: — Cups 
alone, 20*90 per cent of tannin; scales from the same, 
21 'Si per cent 

Although, as already remarked, valonea comes fìom 
various kinds of oak, three principal types can in the 
main be fixed upon, through a uniformity in outward 
shape, and especially in the condition and quality of the 
scales. 

The valonea cups of Asia Minor, and some of the 
adjacent islands measure more in breadth than in height 
The largest diameter of the cup averages \\ inch, although 
some superior specimens sometimes tum up measuring 
as much as 2^ or 2^ inches. The edge of the fìruit cup 
attains a thickness of one-eighth of an inch, although in 
goods of best quality it is always less. This is not in ac- 
cordance with the views of practical men, they entertaining 
the idea that the fruit-cup of good acóms should be thick 
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and strong. The cupa, "when of supeiior quality,, are 
very ihìn (the thickness leachingabout i-i6th of an inch), 
while the thickness of the layers of scalcs may be as 
much as y-iaths of an inch. It inatters not how thin 
the cup is so long as the scales sit dose and thìck upon 
it, and are broad and thick, and when this is the case it 
ìs certaìn we have a good cup before us. The scales are 
i-izth of an inch thìck ìn the middle, and from ^ to ^ of 
an inch broad, and ought not to be more than three- 
eighths of an inch long. The colour of the scales on 
fruit of excellent quality is a light green, with a slight 
inclinadon towatds a reddish tint This kind of valonea 
is kaown coUectively under the name of Sroyma valonea ; 
it is, however, sub-divided into severa! different sons, 



finished an appearance as do the Smyma goods. It is 
very difficult, among the many shapes under which the 
island valotieas present ihemselves, to takc any one of 
them as a type of the group, and quite impossible to 
describe singly ali the varìous kinds, which are very 
numerous; it must, therefore, sutlìce bere to state the 
names of some of the most ìmportant — viz.. Golfo, Corfu, 
Prevesa, Patrasso, Dragomestra, Carawassera, Candia, 
Dardanelles, «e, ctc. Those stili holding the acoms are 
called Carnata ; and small unrìpe fruit, which may 
belong to any of the different kinds, bears the name of 
Camatina. 

The third and most inferìor type of valonea is the 
Albanian, and the difference bctwcen this sort and the 
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irhich come upon the market under different names, 
accordiog to the origin or assortment of the parcels. 
Those named according to origin -are the principai 
Smynia sorts, Metilino, Aidin, Aivazik, Demirgik, etc. 
Those naroed according to assortment are the kinds called 
prima, selected best Mezzana fruit; and a secondaiy 
quabty, use incese selected, a somewhat inferior article. 

The valonea of the Grecian isles, and in pari of the 
Greek mainland, forms the sccond principai group. In 
forra the cups are similar to the Smyma kinds ; in general, 
however, they are not so round and regular as the latter ; 
the scales are notarranged so regularly ; and in proportion 
to the cup they are long, and therefore thinner and less 
fleshy ; in a word, they do not present so neat and 



previously-described kinds is remarkable. The cups are 
long in shape, the cavity being in consequence deep, 
ellipsoidal; the diameier across the middle is in the 
maximum three-quarters of an inch ; the scales are long, 
fleshiess, pointed at the end, and bent outwards in the 
form of hooks. The value of this sort of valonea is 
comparatively little. 

The tannin-conlents of valonea vary with the many 
different kinds, and range from 20 per cent, up to about 
35 per cent, and in a few sotitary examples reaching a 
stili higher degree; the latter, however, when found, 
must noi be taken as a sample of a whole parcel, for 
the cups are very few which attain to such a degree of 
excellence. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION ON THE 

CONTINENT. 

(Continued from page 72,) 



IT appeared to be very urgent to create at least oru 
centre for technical education in the Alpine and the 
pre-Alpine districts, and in this respect Salzburg 
appeared to be the most suitable place where — for a time, 
at least, provisionally — a technical educational institution 
should be estabìished during the school year of 1874-75, 

Lastly, the Government considered that they should 
also establish in the territory situated to the south of the 
capital of the Empire, at least one technical State school, 
and Gratz was selected among Trieste, Gòrz, Marburg, 
and Klagenfurt, as being the common centre of culture 
of the German and South Slavo-Italian adjacent countries, 
embracing an area of about 900 squarc miles. 

Thus the number of newly-to-be-established educa- 
tional Institutions was fixed at five, viz., at Prague^ 
Reichenberg^ Filsen, Salzburg^ and Gratz, 

The execution of this pian was, however, limited to 
the organisation of one school in the West, at Salzburg; 
and one in the South, namely, at Gratz; and two in 
Bohemia — one utraquistic (Hussian), at Prague, and 
one German, at Reichenberg; that to be estabìished at 
Pilsen being deferred until the year 1877. 

These four educational institutions were organised last 
year in such a mannér that in some three, and in some 
two groups of industries should form the subject of 
instruction in special classes, the combination of these 
branches being different according to locai circumstances. 
On the whole,/^r kinds of subjects were to bc taught in 
the respective classes, namely : — . 

A. Machine Industry (embracing mctal-work, machine 

attendance, mounting, modelling, boiler-making, 
locksmiths' work, engine-driving, millwrights' 
work, spinning, weaving, etc). 

B. Chemical Industry (including dyeing, bleaching, 

brewing, druggist business, soap-boiling, tanning, 
education of foremen for sugar refineries, glass 
and earthenware factories, spirit refineries, etc). 

C. Architedure and Building (embracing bricklayers' 

work, stonemasons' work, carpenters* and joiners' 
Works, etc). 

D. Ornamentai Industry ; — 

a, in wood (cabinet-making, tuming, carving, 

gilding, etc). 

b, in metcU (artificial locksmiths* work, braziers' 
work, tin-work, chased work, engraving, bronze, 
gold and silversmiths' work, etc). 

e. Surface decorative art (papcr-hanging, decorative 
house-painting, book-binding, ornamentai writing, 
etc). 

Of these four different branches, three were to be taught 



in separate schools at Prague, namely — those for 
architectural, mechanical (Le. machine), and ornamentai 
industry; three at Reichenberg, viz. architecture and 
building, mechanics (chiefly machinery), and chemistry ; 
at Salzburg and Gratz two, namely^ architectural and 
ornamentai industry. 

In Prague, Salzburg, and Gratz, these institutions were 
preliminarily to be organised for the instruction of 
working managers and foremen,* superior schools of 
science being eventually added to them \ whereas, at 
Reichenberg a superior school of science was to be com- 
bined with the foremen school from the commencement 

The scientific subjects taught in the " Werkmcister- 
Schulen " (schools for working managers and foremen), 
as well as in the superior technical and science schools 
for architecture, machinery, and chemistry, would be the 
same in both, but the object and method of instruction 
in each would be in so far different, since, in the first 
category of schools, chiefly foremen, overseers, master- 
builders, and prìncipals or managers of small establìsh- 
ments, architects for private and agrìcultural buildings, 
should receive instruction ; whilst the higher class technical 
schools of science were to be organised so as to serve 
the purposes of future manufacturers, directors and 
inspectors of factories, architects, etc, who are not in a 
position to go through the long course of study in the 
^^o/ Schools, or the Polytechnic Schools. In accordance 
with the " Plans of Instruction " given hereafter, it was 
resolved to organise^^wr combinations, namely : — 

I, ^^ Hbhere Gewerbe-Schulen^ that is, superior, or 

higher class schools of science and industry : 

1. with special departments for technical instruction 

in architecture and the science of mechanics ; 

2. for architecture, and the science of chemistry. 

II. " Werkmeister^Schulen,*^ that is, schools for the 

instruction of working-managers and foremen : * 

1. with separate departments for technical instruction 

in architecture and mechanics ; 

2. for receiving instruction in ali branches of the 

building trade, and ornamentai industry. 

There was not hitherto any special technical chemical 
section connected with a " Werkmeister-Schule " in ali 
Austria, and the arrangements of the school at Czernowitz 
were, therefore, proposed to be adopted as a guide for 
the organisation of the technical chemical instruction in 
the higher school of science at Reichenberg, whilst for 
the same branch of instruction in the working-master 
(i.e. foreman) schools, a new pian had to be adopted, for 
whiqh purpose the arrangements of the Saxon Royal 

* This class of school forms in Austria the medium between the 
higher Schools of Science and the lower Technical Schools of 
Industry, which latter are in reality but Technical Sunday and 
evening Schools (f>., schools for improvement and special branches 
of trade) ; in Germany, on the other band, the term " Werkmeister- 
Schulen" apphes, as a mie, only to Technical Schools for 
Mechanics and Chemistry. 
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"VVerkmeìstcr-Schulc" at Chemnitz were chosen as an 
example suitable for that purpose. 

Very ui^ently required also in Austria were schoois for 
ornamentai industry (Gewetbe-Zeichnen-Schulen), com- 
btned (for saving of expenses) with the classes for the 
instniction in architecture and the building trade, since 



latter at Rekhmberg) was proved by the fact that for 
yeais the tcchnical talent required by the respectìve 
Austrian industries — as ìs particularly supplied by the 
"Werkmeister" schoois of Gcrmany^ — had to bc drawn 
from abroad, and that hundreds of Austrians have, for a 
very long time, gone annually to the technical schoois of 



FROH JACQUEWAKTS ": 

Ibis branch of instmction is represented only in the upper 
classes of the Art-Industry School of the Austrian 
National Museum, whereas lùwer classes for that purpose 
were wantìng altogether. 

The importance and necessity of the establishment of 
«parate schoois for technical machine and chemical 
induitry branches (for the former at Prague, for the 
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the Western States, even to the fartbest points of North 
Germany, for the purpose of acquiring there that pro- 
fessional knowlcdge, for which no opportunity was 
oflered them in their own country. 

Any one visi ting the workshops, machine factotìes.build- 
ing-yards, railway engineering, and other works, in Austria 
or Hungary, will be surprised to fìnd that almost ali more 
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important places, such as those of foremen engineers, 
machìnists, etc, are occupied by men from ali parts of 
Germany and Switzerland, but by a very few Austrians, 
and hence the complaint of Austrian workmen that in 
industriai establishments, and in the construction of 
roads and railways, ali the best and most profitable posts 
are filled by foreigners possessed of no capital, but with a 
first-class education. 

Particularly the industries of Bohemia have to draw 
their supply in technical tailent from the northern and 
western neighbouring countries, and especially from the 
excellent technical schools in Saxony, which are educa- 
ting a superabundance of such talent, so that Saxon fore- 
men, machinists, and technologìsts, fìnd a remunerative 
field of activity evcrywhere in Central and Eastern 
Europe, and especially in Austria. The enormous effect 
produced by such highly developed technical schools for 
the mechanical and chemical branches of industry has 
been manifested in a stnking manner in the recent 
development of German industry, the superiority of which 
in some kìnds of machinery, for instance, the manufacture 
of locomotive engines, and the extent and quality of pro- 
duction of which has even surpassed that of England, 
must be attributed in a very large degree to the excellence 
of those schools which supply the leading scientists and 
technologists with thousands of specifìcally trained and 
educated assistants and artisans, and the great attention 
which is devoted in many German educational institutions 
to the science of chemistry has raised the chemical 
industry of Germany to a height superior at present to 
that of France and England. 

In Saxony, in particular, chemical industry has made 
wonderful progress, and the influence of the Werkmeister 
and superior technical schools of science at Chemnitz on 
this state of development is undeniable. But then, these 
institutions are munificently endowed and supported by 
the Saxon Government, and for the technical chemical 
instruction a laboratory has been established at Chem- 
nitz, as scarcely an equal is to be found in Austria in 
connection with the technical high schools and the 
universìties. 

These circumstances are very well known, and appre- 
ciated accordingly in the industriai distrìcts of Bohemia, 
since the sons of manufacturers and tradesmen are sent to 
the technical and commercial educational institutions of 
Saxony and Prussia, as is corroborated by the annual 
lists of attendance at the schools at Chemnitz, Zittau, 
Leipzig, Goerlitz, etc 

In face of such a state of affairs, and in order to 
counteract the injurìous influences and effects arising 
from such a condition of things, the Government, assisted 
by the communities and the chambers of commerce at 
Prague, Reichenbei^, and Gratz, resolved, whilst utilising 
at the same time the already existing locai technical 
educational institutions at Prague and Gratz, hitherto 
subsidised by the State, to endow and organise, from the 
public revenues, educational State institutions for technical 



and scientific instruction at those three provìncial capitals, 
and have, besides, already, in March 1875, established at 
Salzburg a similar institution with considerale success 
under the directorship of the Vienna architect Camillo 
Sitte^ first as a Sunday and evening school, with an 
attendance of 350 pupils, which, in the autumn of 1876, 
was enlarged into a regular day school, in which appien- 
tices, joumeymen masters and tradesmen received instmc- 
tion in the various subjects, Salzburg possessing already 
in the locai Museum an excellent coUection óf educational 
appliances for the purpose. 

The establishments of these four technical educational 
State institutions involved for the yeàr 1876 an expense 
of 42,000 fiorins ; namely, Reichenbergy 12,000 florins ; for 
the utraquistic school at /V%7;^^, 14,000 florins; for Gratz^ 
9000 florins, and for Salzburg^ 7000 florins — smoderate 
sums when compared with the importance of the educa- 
tional objects to be attained. 

The most difficult question the Government had to 
solve in connection with the organisation of these new 
institutions was the engagement of qualified directors and 
teachers, competent men possessing the necessary sden- 
tifìc, artistic, and practical knowledge being first of ali 
scarce, owing to the great demand for suitable teachers 
in the neighbouring countries, the authorities of which 
spare no means to induce the best men, by tempting offers, 
to enter their service ; whilst, on the other band, the paucity 
of income hitherto connected with positions of that sort 
rendered it most difficult to persuade men of superior 
attainments, and possessed of the necessary scientific 
and practical knowledge, to exchange a lucrative inde- 
pendent position for a scantily endowed Government 
appointment 

Acting on the advice of men of experience and 
authority in such matters, the Government, with a due 
appreciation of ali circumstances, made large concessions 
by raising the salaries to such a scale as to correspond 
with that paid to fìrst-class teachers in Germany, and 
other countries, and by ofiering additional advantages in 
the shape of Government pensions, promotions, etc, to 
candidates for such appointments. 

Considerìng that Austria is stili in advance of Germany 
as regards the quality of her art-industry pixHiuctions, 
despite foreign rivalry and competition — an advantage 
which might one day be reversed to the detriment of 
Austrian industry — and that the measures adopted for 
promoting the development of art-industry in Germany 
are as yet sparse, the isolated successes achieved by 
Nuremberg and Munich, in Stuttgart, Dresdea, and on 
the Rhine, not having succeeded in taking the lead in 
German industry and becoming the predominant fashion, 
although it excels in some branches, for instance, in 
metallurgy and ceramic art, and in the department of 
illustration, in which Austria is as yet far behind — com- 
pared, in particular, with the production of faience and 
tiles of Metlack, the pottery-wares of Thurìngia, the 
stoves and chimney-pieces of Nuremberg, Dresden, and 
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Magdeburg, the porcelain of Meissen and Berlin, the 
manufacture of zinc-goods at Berlin, the ecclesiastical 
metallurgy of Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, and the pro- 
fane art of metal-working as a characterìstic production of 
the Hartz Mountains; — ^whilst, as regards the depart- 
ment of illustrations, in respect of which enormous 
auxiliaries assist the German promoters of art-indùstry 
education in the art of engraving, copper-plate printing, 
xylography, lithography, and chromo-lithography, which 
fonn in Germany extensive branches of industry ; Austria 
has nothing to show, neither in quality nor in quantity, 
by the side of ali this, and the productions of Berlin, 
Leipzig, and Stuttgart — no sacrifice can be too large for 
Austria to keep pace with, and, if possible, ahead of her 
competitors and rivals in the domain of art-industry. 
Such sacrifices, if wisely employed, will form the most 
productive investment of the State, which will multiply 
in progressive ratio, and bear abundant harvests of fruit 
in the future. 

Tabkillustraiing the Branch School System of the^^ Staats- 
Gnoerbe-Schuien'^ (Government Science Schools, or 
CoUeges of Science and Industry). 

I. HòHERs Gewerbe-Schitlen. 
(Superìor Schools of Science and Art.) 



A. 

Techaical Schools 
for Arckittcture. 



(Bautediaische 
Schulen.) 



Technica] SdiooU 
for E'tf interinar 
and Mackintry. 

(Maschinen-tech- 
nische Schuien. 



c. 

Technical Schools 
for ChttH^xtry. 

(Chcmisch - techni- 
sche Schuien.) 



Ari- industry 
Schools. 



( Kunst-G« werbe 
Schuien.) 



IL WSRRMEISTER-SCHULEN. 

(School for working-roanagers and foremen.) 



Technical Schools 
fur the Building 
'Iradt. 

;6augewerk Schu- (Ma<chinen>Ge- 



b. 

Technical Schools 
for Machine Jm- 
duttry. 



leu.) 



werbe Schuien.) 



e, 

Technical Schools 
for Chtmical In- 
dustry. 



d. 

Technical Schools 
for Ornamentai 
industry. 



(Schuien fUr Che- (Schuien f&r or- 



mische Gcwerbe.) 



namenrale 

wcrbe.) 



Ge- 



According to the diflferent requirements of locai in- 

Idustrìes, several of the higher and lower branch schools 
I may be combined, as is the case, for instance, at the 
Imperiai Schools of Science and Industry at Czernowitz 
and BUlitz, the former consisting of two branch schools, 
one for Architecture and one for Ch'emistry (A. and D.), 
fonning a superìor school (or college) of Science and 
Industry (Hòhere Gewerbe-Schule), and the latter of two 
branches («. and A), viz., Technical Schools for the 
Building Trades and for Machine Industry, of the IL 
Class, or Werkmeister-Schulen ; whilst at the Imperiai 
School of Science and Industry at Brùnn^ the system is 
a ndxed one, consisting of two branches of a superìor 
Gcwerbe-Schule, namely, technical Schools for Archi- 
tecture, and for Engineering and Machinery (L A. /?.), 
and two branches of a Werkmeister Schule, viz. the 
technical Schools for the Building Trade, and for 
Machme Industry (IL a. i.) combined. 



In the new " Staats-Gewerbe-Schulen " (Imperiai 
CoUeges of Science and Industry), the combination is 
as follows : — 

Rbichenbekg. 

L Hohere Geuterbe-Schule = three branches : — 



A. 

Technical School for 
Architecture, 



B, 

Technical School for 
Engineering and 
Machinery, 



C, 

Technical School for 
Chemistry, 



IL Werkmeister-Schule = three branches : — 



a. 



Technical School for 
tht Building IVade. 



b. 

Technical School for 
Meschine Industry, 



e, 

Technical School for 
the Chemical In' 
dustries. 



Note. — A Technical li. Class School for Ornamentai Industry was dispen^^ed 
with at Rcichenberg because of a Technical School fur Drawing, already existing, 
and subsidised by the Government, supplyiug its place. 

Prague. 
IL Werkmehtter-SchuU = three branches : — 



a. 



Technical School for 
\\i^ Building Trade. 



b. 



e. 



Technical School for Technical School for 



Machine Industry, 



Ornamentai In- 
dustry. 



Gratz. 
IL Werkmeister-Schule = two branches : — 



a, 

Technical School for the Build- 
ing Trade, 


d, 

Technical School for Ornamentai 
Industry. 



Salzburg. 
IL Werkmeister-Schule — two branches : — 



a. I d, 

Technical School for the Build- Technical School for Ornamentai 
ing Trade, | Industry. 



Cracow. 
L Hohere Gewerbe-Schule = three branches ;— 



A, 



B, 



C. 



Technical School for Technical School for Technical School for 



Architecture. 



Engineering and 
Machinery, 



Chemistry. 



The following are the " Plans of Instruction " adopted 
for the various classes of technical schools and colleges 
in Austrìa, which, however, are subject to modification 
in their details, according to locai circumstances and 
requirements, ali these details being bere omitted on 
account of the space they would occupy. 

A. Plan of Instruction for the Imperial Colleges of 
Science and Industry {Hohere Gewerbe-Schulen), being a 
combination of technical schools for Architecture and Mechanics 
(introduced at Brunn). 

I. Obligatory Subjects. 
A. School for Architecture, \ B. School for Mechanics, 

Common Subjects. 
L Annual Course. 

I M th f / during the winter months . . io hours weekly. 
. a emaics^ ^^ summer „ . . 6 „ „ 

2. Descrìptive Geometry 9 »» i» 
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Common Svbjkcts— con finutd. 

3. Fhysics, in winter 4, in suxnmer .... 2 hours weekly. 

4. Chemistry 4 

5. Mechanics, in summer 6 

6. German Language 3 

7. History and Geography 3 









>t 



t> 



IL Anniial Course, ' 

A. School for Architecture, 1 B. School for Mechanks, 






ti 



tt 
tt 
tt 



X. Mathematica 2 hours weekly. 

2. German Language 3 

3. History and Geography 3 

4. Physics (continuation of L annual course) . . 2 

5. Chemical Technology 2 

6. Science of Archi-ìi3 hours 

tecture . ./ weekly. 

7. Theory of Forms 6 

8. Mechanics ... 2 

9. Freehand Draw-j 

ing from plastic) 6 „ 
models . . .) 



6. Construction of^i5 hours 



Machinery . / weekly. 



;') 



7. Mechanicalì 
Technology . / 

8. Mathematics . 

9. Mechanics . 
IO. Freehand draw 

ing from Ma-} 3 
chine models . 



2 
4 



t» 



iy 



tt 



tt 



IIL Annual Course, 

1. German Language 2 hours weekly. 

2. History and Geography 3 

3. Art of Surveying 2 



tt 



tt 



tecture . . ,) weekly. 
$, History of Archi 
tecture 



4. Science of Archi-Ì 9 hours 
. . » / 
f Archi-ì 

. . .}» 

6. Drawing of Piansi 

and Designs . / 

7. Freehand Draw- 

ing, ornamentai,! 
from plastici 
models . 



tt 



4. Mechanics 



{4 hours 
weekly. 



5. Engineering . . io 

6. Mechanical Tech-ì 

nology . . ./ ^ 

7. Machine Draw-ì 

ing . . . ./'^ 

8. Architecturalì 

Drawing andf 
Science of[ 
Architecture . j 



t» 



tt 



ìì 



tt 



Note. — The numbcr of the weekly obli^atory hours of attcndancc is, for both 
schuuU, thirty-nioe in each of the annual coutm;» of instruction. 

2. Optional Subjects, 

1. Stone-cutting (Masonry) .... 3 hours weekly in winter. 

2. Modelling in day, plaster of Paris, "t 

wood and stone / ^ 

3. Book-keeping, commercial correspon-l 

dence and counting-house business > 2 
in general ) 
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B. PlAN of iNSTRnCTION FOR THE ImPERTAL COLLEGES OF 

SciEVCE AND Industry {Hohere Gewerbe-Schultn)^ being a com- 
bination of Technical Schools for Architecture and Chemistry 
(introduced at Czerncwitz). 

I. Obligatory SunjECTS. 
A. Scho l for Architecture. \ B. School for Chemistry. 



Common Subjects. 
L Annual Course. 



1. German Language . . 3 houri weekly. 

2. H istory and Geography 3 

3. Mathematics . . . . xo 

4. Physics 5 

5. Mechanics 6 

6. Freehand Drawing . . 6 ,, 

• l summer. 

8. Dc&criptive Geometry 9 



t* 



I» 



t* 



»» 



,, in winter» 6 hours weekly in summer. 

•• t* >» •* 

„ in summer. 

„ in summer arid winter. 

7. General Chemistry^ 5 hrs. wkly. 
and InoTganic Che-> winter and 
mistry . . . ,)' summer. 

8. Descrìptive Geuuictry 3 „ 

9. Science of Archi tec-ì 

ture } *' 

IO. Mineralogy andì 

Geognosy . . .J ' " 



ft 



»* 
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IL Annual Course, 

1. German Language 3 hours weekly, winter and summer. 

9. History and Geography a 

3. Mathematics . 9 

4. Physics (continuation of L annual course] 3 

la hrs. wkly. 



*» 


»» 


»• 


»» 


*» 


»• 


** 


$* 


•» 



5. Chemical Techsology< winter and 

\ summer. 

6. Science of Architec-ì 

ture J 

7. Thèory of forms . . 6 

8. Mechanics . . . t 

9. Freehand 



t» 
tt 



tt 

tt 
tt 



from 



fid Drawingì^. 
plastic modelsj 



tt 



tt 



5. General Chemistry) ^ ^^ -,i,i„ 
and Oiganic Che-> 5 hrs. wkly. 

mistry . . . .( '^''^' 

6. Technical Chemistry) *t._ _i,i_ 

and Chemical Tech-V * j"'!?^' 
nology ... .1 "•""*• 

7. Practical experìments) 36 hrs. wkly. 

in the ChemicalV wint. auid 
Laboratory . . .| sum. 

3 hrs. wkly, 

8. Engiaeeriag . . . , T^r^^SkXy. 

in sum. 

9. Mineralogy andì a hrs. wkly. 

Geognosy . . ./ in wint 

( 3 hrs. wkly. 
xo. Drawing of Architec- 
turai Construction 



in wmt. 

5 hrs. wkly. 

in sum. 



X. 

a. 



III. Annual Course. 

German Language .a hours weekly in winter and sumner. 

History and Geography 3 „ ,» „ 



ing< 



9 hrs. wkly. 

3. The Art of Surveying^ wint. and 

summer. 

4. Science of Architec-ì 

ture ....»/' 

5. History of Architec-ì 



ture 



ti 



ft 



ti 



II 



6. Drawing of Plans andì 
Designs ».,,)' 



»t 



Freehand Drawing,) 
ornamentai, from> 6 „ 
plastic models . . ) 



»f 



' 2 



ti 



tt 



3. Technical Chemistry) 
and Chemical Tech- f 6 hrs. wkly. 
nology and Metal- 1 in winter. 
lurgy ; 

4. Technical Chemistry) _ . _ ^, . 

stances . . . .} 

5. Practical experimentsi 33 hrs. wkly. 
in the Chemical La-> wint. and 
boratory . . . .| summer. 

f3 hrs. wkly. 
4 hi., wklt 
in sum. 

I r. Dmwing of Architec-i 3 >;«; -^- 

turai construcuuns . ) ...«».««, 
I \ summer. 

Noie. — ^The total number of hours weekly of instrucdon, in the Technical 
Sthool for Architecture in ali three annual coiirses, is thirty-nine : in the Tech- 
nic.il School for Chemistry, in the first year, thirty-nme, in the second and thizd 
years, forty-nine each. 

2. Optional Subjects, 

i. Stone-cutting (Masonry) .... 3 hours weekly in winter. 

2. Modelling in day, plaster of Paris, ì 

wood, and stone /^ ** " 

3. Book-keeping, commercial, commerce, 

and counting-house business in 
general 

C. Plan of Instruction for Werkmeister-Schulen {Schools 
for Working-managers and Foremen), being a combination of 
Technical Schools for Architecture and Mechanics (introduced at 
BHinn). 

I. Obligatory Subjects. 

A. School for builder's work- B. School for metal workers. 
men. 

Common Subjects. 

I. Semester, 

1. German Language 4 hours weekly. 

2. Arithmetic ^ tt t« 

3. Geometry 5 tt t* 

4. Theory of Projections . io ,, ,, 

5. Freehand Drawing 10 ,, „ 

6. Science of Archi-Ì4 hours | 6. Descrìptive £n-l4 hours 

tecture . . ./ weekly. | gineering . ./ weekly. 

II. Semester, 

1. German Language 4 hours weekly. 

2. Geometry 4 

3. Naturai Philosophy 4 



t» 
»» 



ti 
tt 



4. Theory of Projec-Ì 6 hours 

tions . . ./ weekly. 

5. Science of Archi-ì 

tecture . . ./ ^ 

6. Freehand Draw-^ 
. . • .1 



ing 



tf 



>> 



4 hours 



4. AlgelH* . . .{ ^^^,y 

5. Descrìptive En-ì 
gineerìng . . ./ ^ 

6. Freehand Draw-ì 
ing . . . .j 

7. Machine Drawing 6 
( To he ceniùtued.) 
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A Hiitory ef Furmture. Translated from the French 
of Albert Jacquemart. Editcd by Mrs. Bury 
Palliser. With numerous illustrations. Chapman 
and Hall 1878. 

THIS volume, the preface Btates, is the hstwork ofan 
accomplished and scientifìc author, the matured 
fraits of long study and continuous ohservation. 
His son, anxious for his father's fame, has given additional 
value to the text by the brilliant illustrations with which 
he has adonied it 

A. Jacquemart was bom ìn 1808, and died la 1875; a 
Paiisian bybirth, he witnesscd the teward and develop- 
ment of the taslc for art which has becomc the feature of 
the present generation. 

M- Barbet de Jouy descrìbes the condition of art 
knowlcdge appUed to domestic purposes at the end of 
ihe last century as being deplorably attcnuated ; the Reign 
of Terror had annihilated the fortune» and dispersed the 
pereonal property of the French arìstocracy. He attributes 
the revival and re-awakeoing of taste in Fcance to 
Alexander Lenoir and du Sommerard, the custodians of 
the Museum of French Monumcnts and the Hotel Cluny, 
these two especially. It was the unearthing of the 
tieasures from the ruined houses of Pompeii that first 
influenced that rage for classic forros in Paris, traces of 



which art abound in the pictures and engravings of the 
period, or the fumiture pattern books of the year i8ij, 
invented and designed by Percier and Fontaine. Some 
lime before 1830, the art period of the reformation was 
once more in favour in France. Charles X. purchased for 
the Louvre the sculptured fumiture, enamels, the Italian 
and Palissy faicnces, collectcd by the men who were most 
competent to select; the Duchesse de Beny vied with 
other equally distinguished collectors in searching among 
the Paris dealers in curiosities for works of art, noi 
always, however, of the purest taste. Private museums 
spning up everywhere, which in lime gravitated towards 
the state institutions, and eventually became absorbed 
therein, and ali this lime the patient student, Albert 
Jacquemart, having access to evcry atelier, knew how to 
discriminate between the good and the bad, the genuine 
and the spurious, the refined outcome of a refined peiiod, 
and the meretricious combinations which had no real 
germ of fine art to recommend it Out of ali these com- 
parìsons and class ifications has come the present volume, 
which in the originai has had a more than usuai share of 
public approvai, the illustrations by Jules Jacquemart 
contributing greatly to the importante of the superb 
volume ; and now we have for the convenience of English 
readers an equally fine cdition by the enterprising 
publisher. The work, which is admirably printed, is rich in 
materials for every section of the decorative art-world, as 
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may be seen by the list of conteuts, the first book being 
devoted to the subject of historical fumiturc, etc, in 
three chaptera ; the second book treating of tissues, 
embroideries, and ieather hangings, in four chapters ; the 
third book on objects of art derived from statuaiy marbles, 
broDzcs, ivories, wood, tena-cottas, and stucco, and the 
cero^plastic art The fourth and last book gives the 
distinguished writer's views upon objects of ornamentai 
art ; metal works, iron, gold, jewellery, gems, enamels, 
glass and ceramìcs, lacquer and worked Ieather. The 
influcDce of orientai art on the writer throughout the book 
is very marked, and onc cannot help feeling that the 
author intended to draw the happiest conclusion from bis 



et argent, paraissaitcomroeunautelconsacréàlavolupté; 
un grand paravent immense l'entourait Le reste de 
l'ameublement y répondait parfaitement ; des consoles et 
des coins de jaspe des cabinets de là Chine chargés de 
porcelaines les plus rares, la cheminée gamie de magots 
à gros ventre de la touraure la plus neuve et la plus 
bouffonne, des écrans de découpures," etc 

This picturc of an interior recalls the influences of 
orientai art in England at the time of Hogarth, who lost 
no opportunity of inveighing against the foUies of his time 
in his telling canvases ; again, in the chapter od ivories, 
Jacquemart tcstifies tO the fact that " Indian omamenU- 
tion is never wearying ; the eye delights," he says, " in 
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study of the subject Irom this special poinL Speaking 
of furaiture, hewritcs : "Ofall things, theleastdifficult to 
arrange are those of orientai origin ; their purity of taste 
and brilliancy admits of their bcaving every contact 
Francis I. admitted them, notwìthstanding his passion for 
Works of the Renaissance ; under Louis XIV. the 
fumiture and porcelain of China and Japan were 
associated with marquetry and bronze, to relìeve their 
scverity," Their part in decoration gradually increased in 
the followìng reigns, and at the end of the i8th century 
became dominant, as we may judge of this description of 
a boudoir taken from " Angola," an Indian story, a work 
contrary to ali probability. Agra (Paris), 1746. 

" Un lit de repos, en niche de damas couleur de rose 



unravelling the endless intricacies of these ingcnious 
conceptions ; it fondly lingers over these female figures 
in impossible attìtudes, because the artist has contiived to 
allow the sense of the supeniatural to pervade the 
composition, so that ali becomes easy to deifìed beings." 
This work is most ìnstnictive, it cover? a wide rangc of 
ariistic thought, suggests the true philosophic method of 
analysis, and encourages the love of designing from com- 
binations of carefully selected specimens of approved 
art-types ; the book abounds with finely executed eograv- 
ings, with details sufhciently clearly rendered for evcry 
artistic purpose of the workshop and stadio. Tbere are 
four hundred and fifty-nine illustrations of undoubted 
merit interspersed in its pages of thoughtfiil letterpress. 
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'E saw the 
other day 
a chairof 
the most ingenious 
construction it has 
ever been our lot 
to sit in. Its fraine* 
work, as far as the 
seat is concemed, 
is identical with 
many already in 
use, and for that 
matter can be con- 
structed after any 
pattern ; the lower 
portion is alto- 
gether modifìed, in 
order to admit of the improvement of which we speak 
being applied. This consists of a powerful sprìng, so 
arranged that any kind of motion may be secured by the 
person occupying this novel chair. It is possible to tum 
in any direction without altering the position of the 
supix)rts or legs beneath, as well as to sit with the body 
resting at any angle, the seat yielding in any direction 
without difficulty or constraint of any kind, whilst the 
least risk of overtuming or overbalancing, by any sudden 
raovement of the body, is perfectly secured by the simplest 
mechanical means possible. 




This novelty, which partakes of the nature of an 
American rocking-chair, an ordinary easy chair, and the 
not uncommon carving chair of ordinary life, bids fair to 



become a very great favourìte in club-rooms and the 
chambers of those amongst us who are lovers of lux- 
urious bodily comfort As the workmanship was simple, 
but first-class of its kind, and as the design, as we bave 
said, can be assimilated to suit any other decorative 
pattems with which it may be considered convenient to 
associate it, we anticipate a very universal application 
of this chair, which has been brought out by that 
very enterprising caterer for our wants, Mr. Whitdey, of 
Westboume Grove. 

It has been pointed out that an analogy exists between 
the phenomena of light and sound in photography and 
phonography. The fact has long been familiar to the 
world that the motion alike of light and sound takes the 
forra of waves. The parallel between the number of 
colours in the prìsm and the number of notes in the 
diatonic scale is also well known. The seven colours of 
the spectrum consist of three which may be considered 
strictly primary, and four more which are composed of 
those three in certain combinatìons. The seven notes 
in the musical gamut — ^the eighth being virtually a re- 
petition of the first — ^are, in precisely the same manner, 
formed of three radicai tones and four produced by 
variously combining these. An actinie ray from the 
sun fìxes the image of «an object refiected on a prepared 
surface, and by the phonograph sounds can be accurately 
impressed on a sheet of tinfoil or a thin layer of copper, 
stereotyped, if desired, and reproduced as often as may 
be deemed agreeable with audible distinctness. Babbage, 
who fìrmly believed that, according to the principle of 
mechanical reaction, the atmosphere retained every im- 
pression made upon it by the human voice, eloquently 
describes the air as *' one vast library on whose pages 
are for ever written ali that man has ever^id or woman 
whispered" It may be thought that such ethereal mathe- 
matics carry dynamic agency to trackless issues. But 
the phonograph is no hypothetical creation. It is a 
veritable machine whose operations are as definite and 
trustworthy as those of the telegraph or the telephone. 
Like the latter instrument, this latest scientific.novelty is 
of American origin, and was invented by Mr. Thomas 
Alva Edison, to whom the world is also indebted for the 
automatic and quadruplex system of telegraphy. The 
phonograph, in its latest and most improved forra, con- 
sists of a brass cylinder in the proportion of four inches 
diameter to a foot in length, having a spirai groove cut 
in it from end to end. Round the cylinder — which can 
be rotated on a screwed horizontal axis by a winch- 
handle — is placed a sheet of ordinary tinfoil or thin 
layer of copper, and in contact with that surface is the 
point of a small steel pin projecting from the centre of a 
thin metallic diaphragm, at the bottom of a short tube or 
mouthpiece. The mouthpiece and the disc at the lower 
end of it are in the same relative positions as in the 
telephone. A word spoken into the mouthpiece of the 
phonograph necessarily imparts vibration to the raetallic 
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diaphragm or tympanum of the instrument, and also to 
the Steel pin attached to it, and thus the sheet of tinfoil 
becomes indented by the revolution of the cylinder and 
the movement of the pin. The screwed hearing in the 
axis is of equal dimensions with the groove in the circum- 
ference of the cylinder ; and when it is made to revolve, 
the point of the vibrating style or pin describes spirai 
lines of tiny marks on that portion of the tinfoil which is 
laid over the groove. The cylinder is moved backwards 
and forwards by the joint action of the winch-handle and 
the screw. Consequtntly that portion of the tinfoil im- 
mediately under the style and immediately over the 
groove, being without solid support, readily yields to the 
pressure of the style and to the infiuence of the vibra- 
tions communicated to it by the voice of the speaker 
when the cylinder is tumed. The crank winch-handle 
is, of course, kept in motion while sound continues to 
enter the mouthpiece, and the elevations and depres- 
sions produced on the tinfoil by the vibrations of the 
metallic membrane and style answer with undeviating 
exactness to the various modulations of the speaker's 
voice. A rough pasteboard trumpet is held to the 
mouthpiece for the purpose of rendering back the 
vibrations symbolically embossed on the receiving 
surface, and this process of reproducing uttered words 
from the instrument is effected simply by reversing the 
movement of the axis until the first of the traced im- 
pressìons is placed under the steel pin. A forward 
movement of the winch-handle, as before, will now re- 
produce the identical sounds addressed to the mouth- 
piece, with every minute variety of cadence. The rate 
of utterance is regulated by the quick or slow revolution 
of the crank. The songs rendered by the phonograph 
at the meeting of the Society of Telegraphic Engineers 
are reported to have been encored, and the audience 
stood while the National Anthem was mechanically 
executed. Before the Physical Society also the re- 
markable feat was achieved of reproducing a duet song 
through a doublé mouthpiece. , Mr. Edison is, moreover, 
said to have lately succeeded, by extending the applica- 
tion of the phonographic principle, in constructing a 
clock which, instead of striking the hours, announces 
them in a human voice, and adds appropriate remarkis. 



NOTES. 



THE CATALOGUE work of the Paris Exhibition is now 
nearly complete, there being already 25,000 French 
and 1 5,000 foreign entries. The entrìes will net be quite so 
curt*as usuai in such cases, as there is a volume of the cata- 
logue for each group, twelve in alL 

The first industriai exhibition opened to Parisian sight- 
seers was in 1798. In that year, a shed, erected in the 



court of the Louvre, partially fiUed with articles described in 
a catalogue of twenty-four pages — ^twenty Silver medals and 
one single gold medal promised to the manufacturers who 
should deal the heaviest blow to English trade — ^was the 
beginning of an institution since adopted by the whole 
civiliscd world. Native industry was, however, alone repre- 
sented in the French Exhibition of 1798. A proposai was, 
indeed, made in 1849 that foreign products should be repre- 
sented in the Paris Exhibition of that year ; but the Minister 
of Commerce of the day was persuaded that such a project 
could only emanate from the enemies of French industry, and 
the suggestion fell to the ground. From the time that in 
185 1 England acted on this broader principle, industriai 
exhibitions have increased in splendour and attractiveness. 
At London, in 1851, there were 13,917 exhibitors, 6,039,195 
visitors, and the exhibition was open for 141 days ; at Paris, 
in 1855, 23,954 exhibitors, 5,162,330 visitors, 200 days; at 
London, in 1862, 28,653 exhibitors, 6,211,103 visitors, 171 
days ; at Paris, in 1867, 50,226 exhibitors, 10,200,000 visitors, 
210 days ; at Vienna, in 1873, 42,584 exhibitors, 7,254,687 
visitors, 186 days ; and at Philadelphia, in 1876, 9,857,625 
visitors, 1 59 days. 

M. Gaston Planté has communicated to the French 
Academy of Sciences a process of engraving on glass and 
crystal by means of electricity. The process consists in 
covering the piate to be engraved with a concentrated 
solution of nitrate of potash, put in connection with one of 
the poles of the battery, and in tracing out the designs with 
a fine platinum point connected to the other pole. The 
results are said to be of marvellous delicacy. The battery 
employed by M. Planté was composed of fifty or sixty 
secondary elements. Round articles can be engraved by 
adding gum to the solution to make it adhere. 

ArraNgements are being made for holding an Inter- 
national Exhibition at Sydney in 1879, under the auspices 
of the Agricultural Society of New South Wales. It is 
anticipated that many of the articles shown at the coming 
Paris Exhibition will be trans-shipped to Sydney. 

The Sanitary institute of Great Britain will hold its 
second Autumn Congress and Exhibition of Sanitary Ap- 
pliances and Household Economics in Sta fiord, by invitation 
of the Mayor and Corporation. The exhibition will be 
opened ofiìcially by the Worshipful the Mayor of StafTord, 
on Wednesday, October 2nd, 1878. The Congress will be 
opened on the «sanie day by Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C.B., 
president of the Congress. 

The London agent for the manufacture of the very 
beautiful Irish porcelain, known as Belleek china, writing to 
a contemporary, complains of a slip he made. 

" Belleek-ware is a new and very pretty ware for ornamentai 
purposes, which has the exquisite delicacy and finish of 
mother-of-pearL Its glaze is so brilliant that it is irìdescent, 
while its lustre is that of fine glass. It is not transparcnt, 
but it has the efiect of transparency from the delicacy of its 
tints and the perfect polish of its glaze." 

Now, sir, as the works at Belleek supply considerable 
quanti ties of goods of various kinds for the trade of which 
your journal is the first and special organ, I should take it 
as a great favour if you would permit me to correct the 
phrase, " It is not transparent," by a short statement of facts 
that I trust will be as clear as the ware in question is itself 
translucent. 

The composition of Belleek china is as pure a porcelain as 
the Japanese or any other real china, and widely different 
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from the factitious bone-china body of the English make, 
fifty per cent, of the sanie being calcined bone ; hence its 
tendency to " fly " with hot water — a result due to the phos- 
phate of lime not being able to withstand the sudden alterna- 
tion of heat and cold. The Belleek china, on the other 
band, is a pure felspathic china, containing nothing but Irish 
felspar and china-clay, consequently eminently transparent. 
Large deposits of the spar are obtainable from the town- 
lands adjoining the Belleek Works, therefore we bave the 
supply of that element perfectly under our own control. 

The fracture of the Belleek china is quite vitreous, whilst 
that of the factitious or bone- body china resembles loaf- 
sugar ; and from the well-known inability of phosphoric acid 
to flux, or act on the silica in day and stone used in the 
body, the atoms of silica remain like a plum-pudding stone 
instead of being one homogeneous mass, such as the Belleek 
china is. In fact, from the quantity of bone in the English 
china, nearly every specimen of it can be dissolved by boil- 
ing it in nitric acid, whilst no acid, the fluoric alone excepted, 
has any action on the Belleek china. 

A COMMERCIAL museum is being formed in Paris, where 
the public will fìnd samples of raw materìals from ali parts of 
the world, and samples of articlcs produced therefrom by 
industry. AH products are to be classified systematically, so 
that men of science, merchants, manufacturers, and amateurs 
can make easy inspections. The places from whence the 
material comes, where manufactured and sold, where and for 
what used, prìces, and Qther information, are to be added on 
cards attached to the objects. Connected with this museum 
will be a library and lecture-room where lectures are to be 
given referring to the materìals contained in the museum. 
This excellent idea is due to the Geographical and Commer- 
cial Society of Parìs. 

Many alloys of tin and other soft metals hardened by 
addition of antimony, copper, etc, do not give a clear tone 
on being struck, but a lead-like dull one. It has been found 
by M. Lilliman that the power of sounding clearly may be 
imparted to them, by immersi ng them for a half to one 
minute in a paraffine or oil bath, heated to a temperature 
5° to 5*5° below the boiling point, then taking out and 
allowing to cool. This does not produce any diminution of 
density, but a considerable increase of the hardness and 
rigidity. 

Accordino to the Bien Public, a trial of a new invention 
for the prevention of railway accidents is about to be made 
at Marseilles. The invention consists of an electric reflector 
placed at every station, to show the station-masters the exact 
position of the train at any point of the journey. As the 
majority of railway accidents are caused by irregularìty in 
the starting or arrivai of trains, the instrument professes 
to enable the station-masters to always see on what part 
of the line the train may be. 

The Louvre gallery of casts from the antique has just 
received a most valuable addition in the contrìbutions lately 
received from the ruins of Olympia, discovered durìng the 
recent explorations. These casts continue the serìes brought 
to France in 1829 by the scientifìc expedition to the 
Morea, which terminated its labours in that year. It is a 
pity that England, always foremost in such undertakings 
formerly, has of late years manifested but little interest 
in the formation of such galleries of ancient art as 
we sce springing up everywhere on the contineat and in 
America. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 



F ihis generation could 
but be blessed with a 
second Isaac Disraeli, 
what an amusing and 
n every way interest- 
ing volume might we 
not receive in the 
sbape of a collection 
of the utterances of 
artists about art 
Literary and artistic 
curìosities abound, 
but |>erhaps the most curious phenomenon of ali — 
especially to those who bave not given much care and 
tirae to the subject — is the fact that the chief prophets of 
the age, from whose creations the niles of the crìtic are 
drawn, are, of ali their contemporaries (with few excep- 
tìons), the least capable of condensing into a few lucid 
abstract sentences the prìnciples on which they work, 
and the objects they wish to obtain. The Socrates of 
Plato long ago noled this evident paradox, and gave 
leasons for it anything but flatterìng to the painlers, 
poets, and sculptors to whoni he had recourse for en- 
lightenmenL 

Prob^ly not a single eminent artist or writer would 
venture to dispute the fact in print, however much he 
might be inclined in private to override by the wcight of 
his authoriiy aoy inopportune or piesuroptuous critìcism. 
Ne\-ertheless, the temptation is so great to leavc the 
sphere of incorporate and complex ideals for the ap- 
parenti/ more precise region of abstract definition, that 
scarcely anyone possessed of the faculty of expression 
can hold himself back from laying down rules ; which 
tnlcs are frequently so fiagrantly opposed to the practice 



of the speaker or writer, that they not seldom bring down 
a storm of ridicule from those who, though little apt to 
produce anything themselves, bave yet disciplined their 
minds to the special task of weighing and judging the 
acts and words of others, 

This mania for making rigid rules and erecting eternai 
standards for the hmitation of every art, thought, or creed, 
is perhaps more rife at this day than ever before. And 
this, because the age is more distinctively metaphysical 
and scientific than creative and individuai ; and because 
an absurdly disproportionate weight is attached to the 
mere grammar and logie of art, diy bones which can 
never be vivified, and only serve to teach the anatomJst 
the internai proportions of the living organisms growing 
up around him. 

Statesmen (who may be defined as artista in a similar 
sense with actors), novelists, painters — the whole genera- 
tion of those whose work is conceraed with living fiesh 
and blood, or in those forms of inanimate nature which 
run parallel, perìodically afflict us witb a set of dieta as 
uncompromising as the Law of Moses j and supported by 
the reputation they bring to their task, are frequently 
cried up in sober eamest as the teachers of whom we 
have so much need. 

Now it seems to us that the evil is a very real one, 
and that it has its root in an unhealthy tone in the minds 
of the generation — a tone, the fruits of which are evident 
in the lamentable profusion of those art productions, 
which are evidenti/ not the rcsult of Hxe feeling of the 
artist, but of a series of acquired intellectual irapressions, 
and are therefore as inane and impotent as the wrath or 
passion of a man who deliberately gets angry, or falls ia 
love, strictly on principle. 

The age, indeed, does need guidance, and at the 
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hands of ita stalesmen, poets and artista too ; but they 
should guide as what ihey are and not as what they are 
not Life is the supremest of things, and the chiefest 
thing in life and art is exampU: crìtidsm is but a hand- 
maid, and it will, indeed, be a sign of regeneration when 
we find distinguished men less ready to descend, in the 
belief that they are ascending, and the public less hungiy 
for fonns of words or heterogeneous ideais, and more 
eager for plastic realities. 

We havc been led iuto these refiections by the perusal 
of a series of letters recently addressed to one of the 
daily newspapers by a writer whom we ali delight to 
honour. Under the title of "The Corning Man," Mr. 
Charles Reade, the genial author of " Griffith Gaunt," and 



youngest — he takes occasion to descant upon the in- 
numerable errors bequeathed to us by the infant world, 
which we, in our perversity and pedantry, lefiise to 
discard, though atready aufiìciently enligbtened to free 
oursclves by a simple effort of wÌIL Touching lightly on 
various subjects, such as the healthiest mode of eatbg — 
which in his opinion is that adopted by the brute creation, 
of masticating and swallowing with the saliva, and drinking 
afterwards, a matter he also connecls with the " infant 
world" and its aberrations — he passes on to the/i^ de 
risUtance of his literary banquet, and declaims in no 
mcasured terms agaiost the rooted blindness and foUy 
which, in his opinion, have perjjetuated a distinction 
between the vaine of the right and left arms. 
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of SO many other brìlliant novels, has made a violent attack, 
firstly, on an antiquity which is generally more reverenced 
as it is the better understood, and in the second place, 
as a branch of the same subject, on a custom as universal 
now as at ali known periods of hislory, that, namely, of 
bestowing especial favour on the right hand in pieference 
to the left 

No apology can be needed for the discussion of such 
a subject in a journal devoted to Industriai Art ; inasmuch 
as anything hearing upon the workman's chief tool — his 
hands—must bc of deepest interest. 

To do Mr. Reade justice, we must briefiy summarìse 
bis position and argumeots. 

Starting from a saying of Bacon's, to the eifect that the 
latest generations of roen must be the oldest — not the 



To prove his thesis, that the left is by nature the equal 
of the right, he adduces a considerable mass of evidcnce, 
partly collected by himself, to which we could not deny 
the merìt of possessing interest, if it were not brought 
foTward for a purpose to which we shall presently urge 
our objecdon. Gymnasts, pugilists and musicians are 
passed in review, and in each case it is pretty fairly 
proved that when the incentive is present, the left can bc 
made equally available with the right Only to the 
opacity of pagan perception, to the unbending and un- 
reasoning prejudices of an infantile and undeveloped 
intellect, could, he concludes, the perversion be owing 
by which our bodies are deprìved of the native grace 
and case of motìon with which we are familiar in animals, 
" Lopsidedness " is the term he bestows npon the 
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carrìage of the rìght-haaded man, and he deckims 
fiercely against the narse and mother who, mechaaically 
obeying a custom of which neither they nor anyone cbe 
has ìnquired the reason, deronn with patient and effective 
tyianny the plastìc body of the child. 

Thìs reasoning u a fair specimen of the cnidity and 
insafiicieTicy of the abstract teaching with vhich creative 
artists generally favour us. Mr. Reade's emotions hare 
been toused by the contemplation of thè beauty of f<Min ; 
analogy on analogy has suggested itsel^ and as the 
result we bave a most rcvolutionary proposai, in which 
no account whatever is taken of the differeoce between 
the development of the individuai on a pian approved by 



the analogy of the man and the child, at once concludes 
that thercfore the age is not merely older, bui wiser, a 
deduction not included in the premiscs in any way. 
Bacon's saying, indecd, is a mere EUzabethan quibble. 
Europe, emergìng from the dark ages, lightly looked 
upon the Greeks and Romans as teachers, inasmuch as, 
though earlier in point of time, they achieved a civilisa- 
tion so perfect, that it is stili a moot quristion with 
scholars whether even the foremost among later n^itions 
can rivai them. In this sense, they were elder in wisdom 
than the semì-barbarians who took their place in Europe, 
and in this sense, also, the inhabitant of modem Atliens 
is younger and less developed than the denizens of ihat 
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Hr, Rcade, and that which is necessitated by the great 
distinctive fcature of dvilised life, namely, the iimilation 
of individuality far common tnds. 

No hint is even given of this broader view of the 
subject : Bacon's play upon words is treated as a suf- 
ficient basis whereon to found a claim for the superiority 
of this generation over those that bave preceded it, and 
in this generation ali Mr. Reade's special predilections and 
(ancics culminate; which indeed would rightly be the 
case were the appeal made to feeling and not to reason. 

Let US consider what is really advanced. In the first 
place, this age is older than the preceding because it 
Comes later. On thìs statement, the artist mìnd, flying to 



ancient city, and very properly looks back to them for 
guidance. 

Even if we bave indeed made great scientific progress 
of late, it must not be forgotten that art in the form of 
poetry, sculpture, etc, is of infinitely greater significance 
than the mere mechanical adaptations of naturai foices 
to our needs; and till we can boast that we can abso- 
lutely excel what the Greeks achieved, we must at least 
admit that long vanished people as an cqual, and 
hesìtate before condemning any rooted custom which 
had their sanction. 

It is trae that much good was wrought by the 
Romantic School, but the rebeltion of its leaders was 
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rather against slavish imitatìon than against the authority 
of the ancients themselves : and if this school did. 
originate myrìad absurdities in ali the Arts, this was due 
to the enthusiasm of undisdplined minds, who did not 
comprehend the real scope of the new doctrines, and 
were carried too far by partial success at the outset In 
Art the post cannot be discarded, Individuality must bow 
to tradition, and mould itself accordingly before it can 
cxert its full force ; otherwise, artistic eflfort would be as 
meaningless and discordant as the jabber of lunatics. 

In advocating the perfection of the human body in 
harmony with the development of the brute creation, 
Mr. Reade is attempting to lead us on one of those 
bye-paths which seem to point the way to worlds of 
fresh beauty, but which in reality land the luckless 
wanderer in a sterile and trackless desert No gain 
whatever, but a positive loss, would result if we did 
attain the instinctive grace of the tiger, inasmuch as 
we should have to sacrifìce those characteristics which 
denote and are the cause of our superiority. Naturai 
poetry, the unconstrained utterance of Nature, was 
for many years the Constant demand of the Roman- 
ticists, and as long as naturai poetry was understood 
to mean the utterance of feeling, which, unprompted 
by a servile and apish spirita imperiously demanded 
expression, the demand bore the richest fruit ; but 
when it came to mean the abandonment of form and 
the sacrifice of reason to the crotchets of brain-sick 
verse-mongers, it proved to be to the artist nothing but 
a piagne and a pitfalL 

Mr. Reade is quite right in admiring beauty of motion 
and completeness of physical development, but he 
should have gone one step farther when demanding 
an equal education and exercise of either hand. The 
foot is not merely by nature the fiat stump on which 
we walk ; it is prehensile, and instances are not wanting 
of artists who have successfully wielded the brush with 
their toes when deprived by nature or accident of the 
use of their hands. Connected with the ear, also, there 
are muscles which, resolutely exercised, cnable us to 
approximate the backward and forward movements so 
valuable to the lower animals. If, however, our ideal 
be to rivai the lower animals, foot and ear should 
equally, with the left hand and arm, be trained to their 
full capacity, and indeed, if we mistake not, we have 
once lighted on such a contention in the writings of 
a pupil of the Romanticists. 

Mr. Reade himself might, even at his age, give 
practical adhesion to his ideal by wearing boots without 
heels, in the fashion of Greek or Albanian mountaineers, 
whose round and smooth movement in walking is the 
theme of every observer. 

But, as he would soon discover, it is with the use of 
the heel as with the degradation of the foot — a small 
sacrifice has been made to secure a great gain. The 
Greeks cannot wear heels, however much they might 
desire to do so, because they would inevitably trip them 



up on the ground they have to traverse, while we use 
them because civilisation has given us level roads, on 
which we can fuUy avail ourselves of the additional 
purchase afforded by them. In the same way, we 
leave untrained the prehensile muscle of the foot, 
because, even had we the skill of the monkey, it woold 
not be of the slightest vaine to us : we do not need 
to climb trees in search of food or safety, and even 
if we did, our hands — ^aided by mechanical means— 
are fully sufiìcient for the purpose. And even if we 
do lose something of grace and free play in the lower 
limbs, we are nevertheless richer in the fact that our 
bodies are better adapted to the necessities of social 
existence. That we never exert the muscles of the 
ear, is equally due to the fact that in civilised life we 
do not require to focus faint sounds, as is the case 
with the limited savage, ór the beast of prey. 

Mr. Reade is probably right (in spite of the "Ana- 
tomica! Ass" whom he mentions) in his contention 
that the lefl side of the body is potentially equal to 
the right; but he has assuredly not reflected on the 
consequences which would foUow the reform he ad- 
vocates. Just as we can dispense with some of the 
capacities of .the foot or ear, so, in civilisation, one arm 
and one hand suffìce for many of the most important 
and lucrative occupations ; and, speaking generally, the 
strain of ali manual labour in a sodai state falls more 
on one limb than the other. Though we may admit 
that, in individuai cases, it is a matter of no import 
which hand have preference given to it, we are 
compelled to say, that general concordance of custom 
is a necessity amongst the members of a community. 
It is of no moment to the public whether the present 
writer hold his pen in the right or the left hand, but 
when we come to organised labour, the case is otherwise. 
Let Mr. Reade enter a schoolroom when the children 
are engaged on a writing task and teli some of them 
to transfer their pens to their lefl hands ; the confusion 
and elbowing which would ensue would assuredly modify 
his opinion of the tyranny of mothers and nurses. True, 
in this case, the evil might be remedied by increased 
accommodation, but let us imagine such a principle 
applied to the Army. As in writing, so in the manipula- 
tion of fire-arms, the chief labour falls on one hand : 
were soldiers habituated to use either indifferently, it 
might indeed be convenient at times to the individuai, 
but in the matter of drill it would not merely necessitate 
a doublé training, but would produce inextrìcable con- 
fusion in the ranks. A hundred other instances might 
be cited of the practical advantage of universal agree 
ment in this matter, and our readers will have no diffi- 
culty in supplying them. 

In the great stress he lays upon the left arm in 
boxing, Mr. Reade would almost seem to imply that 
it and not the right is entitled to preference, and that 
of course would be a new question. It seems strange 
to US, however, that the evident origin of the custom 
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of using the left foi striking should have escaped one 
so familiar with athletìcs. Uatrained men in a fight 
□aturally use the stronger arni and hand, and in so 
doing, espose themselves to Icft handed blows, which 
coQstitute almost the whole art of boxing. Evidently, 
not on account of any intrìnsic superiorìty of the left, 
but to gain the advantage over those accustomed to use 



left in pugihsm is evidently a mere trìck for special 
purposes, and for one of much less utility than Mr. 
Reade seems inclined to ascrìbe to it Both boxing 
and fencing are artificial exercises which owe theìr 
effectiveness to certain social conventions. This is 
espectally tnie of pugilism, for Ict the slrict rules which 
govern the bmising art he once set aside, and an 
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the rìght, did the usage grow up. In the Gennan 
student duels, when a strong fencer is matched against 
a weak one, the latter is often permìtted to wield the 
sword with the left, the awkwardness felt by his 
antagODist in panying blows from an unaccustomed 
quarter being considcred aa counterbalandng his 
superior power and skilL The use, then, made of the 



untrained man of suflident strength and courage can, 
either by kicking or grappling, easily place himself 
upon an equality «rith a professional gladiator. 

If the value of the left is to be illustrated convincingly, 
Mr. Reade's examples should be drawn either from 
actions necessary in the savage state, or from the use 
frequently made of it in the industriai arti. The case 
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of the weaver mentioned by him is thoroiighly to the 
point, and doubtless many such could be quoted ; but, 
even if pages could be aicd with them, they are, and 
must remala, exceptions. Civilisation, while more com- 
plex a^ a whole than barbarism, simplifies and faci- 
litates the action of the individuai : the workman has 
neither time, inclinatioQ, nor necessity for the equal 
development of eveiy portion of his frame. He labours 
for his bread, and if, by making one band and arm 
fit to use hammer, hatchet, or saw, he gains as much 
as would be obtainable by the joint action of hands 
and feet together, such acquired adaptation would be 
but pure waste, and only bave the signifìcance of a 
pedantic extravagance in the expenditure of force. 

In a word, carrying Mr. Reade's contention to the 
extreme, what should we possess ? The hair of a man 
is as beautiful as that of a woman; but reasons as 
practical as those which guide us in the management 
of feet and hands, demand that it be kept short Let 
US suppose, however, that some Romanticist or disciple 
of Mr. Reade's should produce for us an either-handed 
being, with flowing mane, prehensile feet, and mobile 
ears, what name should we apply to the lype? As- 
suredty to the ordinary intelligence the word " savage " 
would suggest itself, instead of " Corning Man." If 
indeed the latter is to appear as such a restoration 
of a remote past, then Rousseau's theories have taken 
a deeper hold on mankind than we had thought, and 
barbarism is truly the goal to which we are tendìng. 

The broad issueswe have placed before our readers 
indicate our reason for subjecting Mr. Reade to such 
keen criticism. No worse service could be rendered to 
a generation eagerly striving to produce the master- 
pieces of civilisation than to have false ideas of perfec- 
tion dangled before them by men of such brilliant parts 
as Mr. Reade. Instead of making light of the cultured 
past, the duty of those who are capable of guidìng 
opinion, is to illustrate the transcendent worth of much 
that appears meaningless and of no account to the 
uneducated of ali classes. The fault of our age is rathei 
lack of reverence than its excess : we question cveiy- 
thing, from the existence of deity downwards, and we 
apply the Baconian tests on which Mr. Reade insists to 
matters to which that philosopher would certainly have 
deemed them inapplìcable. With what sad results this 
spirit of negation is fraught, anyone can realise who 
walks through a modem art galleiy or examines at- 
tendvely specimens of the ornamentai workmanship of 
the day. Everywhcre a weak and unhealthy individu- 
alityis manifest, bearing the same relation to historìcally- 
developcd creations as the fanciful experiraents of an 
untaught boy to the labours of the scientific chemist 

Pedantic niles, such as those which fettered Poetiy 
and Fainting in the last century, should indeed be 
[aughed to scom by the eamest student ; but these 
fundamental bases and limitations which have grown 
more or less into the hearts of ali civilised beings should 



be unhesitatingly accepted, not in the sense of restric- 
tions, but as conquests won by the intelligence of our 
forefathers. 

The artist indeed, in reality, gains greatei freedom by 
obedience than by rebellion, a fact which bears a cuiious 
analogy with certain well-known and much canvassed 
phenomena in politicai life. 

Mr. Reade's patronage of the left arm is only part of 
a doctrìne, the full triumph of which would result in the 
disorganisadon and confudon of the prindples and 
ideals on which the state is built up. To him we must 
emphatically lepeat the dictum which he addressed to { 
his opponents, Who camtot survey, cannoi (ompnhend. 
Before assailing that which has become the instinct of 
the mother and what she naturally desires should 
become the instinct of the child, it ought to have 
occurred to him to inquire whence the origin of the 
mother's feeling ; he should not have allowed himself to 
be led astray by a few jarring facts and fancies, but have 
taken into view the whole wide sphere of historical 
growth. 

Such a study would assuredly resoli in Mr. Reade's 
confirmation of what we unhesitatingly afRnn ; that the 
duty of the workman, whether he be of those who wield 
the hammer, the brush, or the pen, is to keep steadily 
before him as his ideal, not the body that produces, but 
the produci itself: inasmuch as the workman is not an 
individuai in the sense of the savage or beast of prey, 
but part of a whole in which even the highest intel- 
ligences are subordinate. His part is to do the best he 
can, and that comes only by devotion of especial atten- 
tion to the education of one faculty of the mind or of 
one member of the body. 

England does not want a generation of athletes ; we 
have, perhaps, more than we need at present ; but there 
is a pressing demand for reverent, creative, artistic 
power both in the highest and the humblest branches, 
and, with this fact before him, we ■ may fairly ask 
Mr. Reade to desist for the future from teaching that 
which his inabìlity to survey in the widest criticai sense 
renders him incapable of fuUy comprehending. We 
have said that he is a creative artist, and one whom we 
honour; and we can in conclusion pay him no better 
compliment than by desinng his return from the r^ion 
of theory to that in which he is really eminent, the 
regìon of practice. 
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THE revival of the aodent polished brass work for 
fumishiDg purposes is now much in vogue, and 
takes the place of the ridi onnolu ; cast work is 
brought out better in this finish as regards design, as no 
sitili to cover defects adopled in bumishing as is neces- 
sary in dipping ormotu work is needcd. By a new 
process, the richncss of the metal is brought- to the 
suTÙce, and contrasts very much against dipped work. 
We refer more especially to fenders of pierced, polished 



brass, with cast pilasters, some exquisite designs of 
which were first introduced by Messrs. Riley, Robson 
and Co., SheiReld, into the market, since then they have 
been extensively manufaclured to suit Early English 
furniture. The surface being lacquered, they retain their 
clean appearaDce. The balustradc pattern has been well 
chosen, the pattern is very antique, and looks well, 
showing a tasteful tile hearth beCween each balustrade. 
Grates are matched with polished plain mouldings, but 
the chief work aad design may be sald to He in the 
fender and fire-iron rests m suite. This class of decora- 
tion is eageriy looked for by architects and house- 
fumishers, and we hope to give several illustrations of the 
best forms. 
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HAVILAND'S CERAMICS. 



BY the fàvour of Mr. Haviland, the inventor and 
nùnuiacturer of the porcelain which bears his 
name, we have recently bad the opportunity of 
inspecting some of the finest products of his kilns. At 
the factory at Limoges only onc quality of porcelain is 
piodDced : the body is a pure St Yueix kaolin of the 
finest quality, the glaze is pure feispathic rock. Both 



body and glaze being fired at one time, are melted 
together at a temperature of 3200° Fahrenheit, a tem- 
perature, be it noticed, at which ali metals but platinum 
are volatilised. This potteiy is therefore beyond ali 
exception the hardest and most dense material of human 
art industry known. 

The proprìetor of the works is assisted by a large staff 
of distinguished artists, including in the list the names 
of Bracquemond, Petit, Lebeau, E. Renard, F. Lafond, 
E. L. Coutourier, H. Lambeck, Midoux, P. Aubé, Jean, 
Habert, Gouqnaud, Girard, Chaplet, £. Dammouse, 
K Lindencher, L. Puisot, Z Morand, and M. Bocquet. 
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One or other of these names is attached to each of the 
several designs modelled by their hands, and not cast, 
or reduplicated; after the ordinary manner of pottery 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Haviland, who has paid much more attention to 
every detail connected with the artistic production of the 
potter's art, especially of the manufacture of porcelain, 
has found time to systematise the whole subject of the 
history of the ceramic art, and has set forth the results in 
a careful classification, which may be readily understood. 

By reference to this painstaking method of analysis, 
he has made plain a subject which hitherto was as 
compUcated as it was obscure. 

Had he contented himself merely with a summary 
containing the names and dates of ali the known manu- 
factories in Europe, following the usuai pian pursued by 
most writers on ceramics, the conclusion arrived at would 
be that no two producers of glazed pottery used either 
the same process or the same materials. In the table he 
has formulated, the main divisions of the art may be 
seen at a glance. From it óne may readily see that the 
main difference between porcelain and earthenware con- 
sists in the one being translucent, the other opaque. 
Hard porcelain \% made from kaolin, a variety of de- 
composed granite, a material which nowadays enters 
largely into the manufacture of paper, calicò, and other 
wares. Kaolin was formerly brought almost exclusively 
from China, but is now obtained from a wide range of 
localities nearer home. The Chinese day used in the 
King-teh-chin works is found under a mountain side, 
which is named Ka-o-lin in the Chinese maps. The 
body or paste of earthenware is of various qualities, 
depending for their value upon their degrees of vitrifica- 
tion ; 2sAfaience or grh earthenware of various sorts are 
severally known by the extent of the firing the day has 
been subjected to in the process of manufacture. 

It is by practice alone that one can hope to recognise 
the various glazes of pottery ; the stanniferous enamel 
is perfectly opaque, ali other glazes are transparent or 
translucent. 

The felspathic glaze is the hardest, and its appearance 
is a safe guide in its selection \ the boracic glaze for 
white articles is most difficult to discriminate, but where 
colours are introduced, the boracic glaze gives a peculiar 
beauty to the several colours, thus cobalt blue, turquoise 
blue, and pink are especially fine, whilst with any other 
glaze the blue and pink tend more or less towards a 
violet tint We bave therefore a naturai transparent por- 
celain from China, Japan, Dresden, Berlin, &vres, and 
Limoges, of pure enamel of felspar in this section with 
the biscuit porcelain of Limoges and China. In this 
same transparent group there is the artificial aUcaline 
enamel, either coloured or uncoloured, from Persia, 
China, St. Cloud, Toumay, Sèvres, with the now firmly 
estaljlished products of Haviland and Deck. The cal- 
careous day of this group with boracic enamel includes 
English china, Minton ware, Worcester and Copeland 



china, as well as the felspathic day of which Parian is 
produced, by the English firms of Copeland, Worcester 
and Minton. Of tl^e opaque earthen body there are the 
transparent enamels with a non-vitrified break, and the 
opaque with a vitrified fracture, the former presenting a 
plumbiferous enamelled surface, of which the celebrated 
colourless faience of Henri IL, known as "terre d'Orion," 
Wedgwood, Meakin, Creil, and Montereau is composed ; 
the alkaline enamel, in which group we place Haviland's 
coloured Limoges Faience, and the latter, known as 
Terres, being opaque, has a stanniferous enamel, which 
contains in its list the colourless Della Robbia, Rovigo, 
Fontana, Rouen, Delft, Ulysses de Blois and St Clement 
ware. 

The coloured enamels of Colinot, Parville, and Longy 
belong to this category, whilst the biscuit enamel of the 
last division we bave mentioned contains the ware 
known as Boccaro, Bizen, Grès de Fiandre, Grès from 
Germany, Beauvais, and last but not least, the Doulton 
and Martin ware, which has rendered these English 
products, and especially the latter, so popular amongst 
collectors of recent years. 

The Chinese were the first to make naturai porcelam ; 
they discovered the pian of firing the body and glaze in 
the kiln at the same time, and by the application of 
coloured oxides over and under the glaze succeeded in 
producing the surface known zs pàte-sur-pàte, 

At Limoges they found a peculiarly fine deposit of 
kaolin in the year 1765, and the manufactured ware sent 
to Sèvres was there fired in the kilns where up to that 
time/4/^ iendre was made ; after the year 1804 pàté dure 
alone was manufactured at Sèvres. It was in the year 
1775 that the brothers Grellet started their factory at 
Sèvres, and in 1840 David Haviland, after a very small 
beginning, in a few years raised the industry of Limoges 
pottery to one of great magnitude, and the establishment 
founded in that year is to-day unquestionably the largest 
porcelain manufactory in France. 

Porcelain pàté dure is. capable of being very highly 
decorated, provided that only decorations appropriate to 
the nature of its hard enamel are resorted to. Unfortu- 
nately, the ware is oftentimes overloaded with ornamenta- 
tion in colours and gold far inferior in beauty to the pure 
and undecorated enamel. The ware demands a style of 
decoration deriving its beauty chiefly from the grace and 
chasteness of the design, and not, like faience, from any 
brilliancy in the colouring. It is, no doubt, possible to 
decorate porcelain with brilliant colours, but in that case 
it is necessary to apply thè colours under the glaze. 
The oxide of cobalt, at the high temperature of the 
kiln, will melt and produce the highly fluent colour 
known as •^bleu de four." Its depth and richness are 
wonderful, and it is a pity that it can only be employed 
in solid colours. 

There bave been of late many experìments made with 
a view to decorating porcelain with oxides under the 
glaze, as is done with ordinary colours over the glaze. 
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The results bave been superb. UnfortuDately, the high 
cost of produdng such goods has prevented the general 
adoption of this style of decoration. The true way, 
bowever, of decoratÌDg haid poicelain is to apply the 
colours under the glaze on the unbaked day. 

The decoration " pàte-sur-pàte " is also successfully 
resoned to in omamenting porcelain. The latter style 
wis invented by Solon at the maaufectory of Sèvres. It 
consista of an application of soft day or barbotine to the 
suiface of the vase, which has previously been tinted so 
as to form a background to the super-imposed decora- 
don. The apphed day is then scuiptured as one would 
modd in wax or modeller's day. When Ared, the day 



two years later Mr. Haviland perfected the process of 
painting' in enamd oil on iaience. The first works were 
firom the pencil of Bracquemond the elder, Chaplet the 
inventoT, Dammouse, Lafond, Jean, and Coutourier; these 
were sent to Fhiladelphia in 1S76. The earthen opaque 
body of the object, which in form at least in no instance 
is a slavish copy of any well known or classic design of the 
sdiools, is founded upon lines so new and unaccustomed 
that they almost suggest the terra " caprice," as peculiarly 
applicable to their quaintness and freedom from conven- 
tionaUty. However, for the present we will be contentcd 
to direct attention to a few of these forms figured in our 
pages which have been, it may be seen at a glance. 
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becomes translucent, and the whole figure is ligbted up. 
In 1870, Mr. Solon made an engagement with the 
Messts. Minton of England, and it is to England, there- 
fore, that we must now look fot the finest spedmens of 
pàu-tw-pàu. 

But in the mcan time Mr. Haviland had made widedis- 
coveiies in dealing with enaroel alkaline; thcfiàie tmdre 
being huiJer than any other known kind, lends a greater 
depch and richness to ali the old speciraens of Persian, 
Chinese, and Japanese ware, and to its reproduction in 
Frauce both Dedc and Haviland paid unwearìed at- 
tention for many years. It was not however until 1873 
(liat M.Chaplet, at Bourg-la-Reine, succeedcd in over- 

J^e, the difficulties which stood in the way, and only 



designed by tnie artists, devoting the space at our 
disposai to the consideration of the colours and thdr 
mode of application to the surface of every other kìndof 
decorated pottery. In ordinaiy china painting the 
colours must be applied very sparingly, and great care 
must be displayed in the employment of oxides, since 
they have the tendency when used in near propinquity to 
merge and blend unharmoniously, as every paìnter on 
china knows to bis cosL This necessity limits the china 
painter'a range to the narrowest course ; and although 
tact and long esperience enable him to conceal his 
scanty resources, it was ali the greater discovery to make, 
whereby the palette of the decorator of pottery may be 
as neh in combìnations as the palette of the painter. 
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NOTES ON THE PARIS EXHIBITIDN OF 1878. 



ATIMELY circular addressed by Mr. P. Cunliffe 
Owen to intending exhibitors, reininded thera 
of the fact that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
as PresideDt of the Royal Comraission, wouid he 
pleased to inspect the compkted Brìtish section one 
cleai week before the actual opening of the Exhibìtion 
on the first of this montb, and the circular also pointed 
out that the best means of ensurìng a certain delivery 
of their goods in tirae for the occasion ought to be 
secured to exhibjtors by means of the grande vitesse and 
not by the ordinary railway service. This cali has 
been responded to with alacrity, so that ampie lime was 
actually afTorded for giving the nccessary " finishing 
touches " to the supcrb effect produced by the groups of 
Enghsh, Colonia! and Indian prod4Ctions generally on 
the opening day. As might have been expected, the 
English manufactures at the Paris Exhibition impress 
ali beholders with the magnificent solidity of their work- 
maoship, nor are the products of English artisans and 
mechanics, shown at Paris this year, at ali wanting in 
either artistic grace or workmanlike finish. Unquestion- 
ably the grandest hall in the building has been devoted to 
Brìtish industries. It is in itself a magnificent chamber, 
exceeding in beauty anything of the kind ever before 
attempted at any place. Wealth and industry are bere 
united in a way never befoie reallsed ; the glittei of the 
colossal Indian structure, ali resplendent as it is with bur- 
nished silver, is not byany means an exaggerated object 
in the general display, balanccd as it is by the neighbour- 
ing Canadian trophy. The floor of the vast hall is covered 
throughout with mattÌDg, the walls are painted a chocolate 
colour, the approaches are covered by superb portiers or 
Upestry-curtains which produce a fine effect in the 



general scene. We bave already had occasion to roention 
the decorations of the side walls and ceiling in boldly 
raised work of effective pattern laden with gold and 
crimson ; for this the munificence of the ci^ of Paris is 
responsive ; for the actual details of dccoration and so 
foith in the Brìtish section, Mr. G. Aitchinson is to be 
accredited for good work well executed. It is difficult 
to know what to examine at first, where ali is so novcl 
and perplexing. A fixed impressìon that bears upon 
the mind in traversing Paris on one's way to the Exhibi- 
tion, is produced by the contemplation of so many 
evìdeoces of the cruel mauhng Paris so recently received 
from the hands of the intolerable enemies of Francej 
whiist the good citizens of Paris are making unccasing 
efforts to eradicale every trace of her humiliadon by the 
substitution everywhere of much more stately edificcs 
upon the very ground recently occupied by the niins of 
the old historic monumenta which were for centuries Ibe 
glory of their city. 

On enterJDg the superb buildings of the Exhibition by 
any otte of the sixteen main approachcs, one feels the 
unmistakable grandeur of French ideas, purìfied as they 
bave been by recent adversity. That England and Francc 
between them share the glorìes of the i9th century, is 
clearty shown from the producdons of these tm> grcat 
nations, the whole world derìving Irom the intelligence 
and industries of Fiance and England whateVer is worth 
having in Commerce and civilisation. Other countrìessend 
their best pioducts, undoubtedly unrivalled in thcmselves 
even by either France or England. In some particular 
industries their sections will occupy perhaps much more of 
the rime of the appreciative visitor, and much important 
technical knowledge of modes of dealing with varìous 
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substances essendal to mac's comfort or convenience will 
be either admittetlly gained or tacitly actcnowledged, after 
a carehil study of the special processes of manufacture with 
which wc are either altogether uniàrailiar, or perhaps 
incapable of attaining to, Eveiywhere we aotice a greater 
d^ee of refÌDement on the part of foreign artisans, no 
ir^iteT whether that refinement is the naturai outcome 
of [he same heieditary iodustry practised for centuries by 



Englandsomehalf century ago, and which lacquei, asfaf' 
as the Japanese are conceraed, is not produced by a black 
pigment, but is merely a bighly glazed dark colour, for the 
most part of a deep biown or sepia colour on a pure 
white ground, and not for one moment depending upon 
the lampblack abomination of our own workshops for 
its intensity of colour. 

Our own modem tapestiy is an illustration of what 
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families, as in China or Persia or Japan, or are things of 
yesterday, as the products of Switzerlaad or our own 
distant colooies. For instance, the Persian carpets and 
Japanese lacquer work bave apparently io no wise 
dcterìorated durìi^ the last five centuries, the fine 
cffect of the seemingly black lacquer which has evidently 
quite recently levived amongst us the craze for black 
and gold fumiture, that obtained for a short time in 



can he done in revived arts in EngUsh workshops when 
the control is placed in competent hands. The recep- 
tion room of the Prince of Wales in the pavilìon, of 
which Mr. Gilbert Redgrave is the architect, is hung 
with a series of fine tapestries, representing scenes 
from the life of Falsuff, which are adrairable as pictures, 
and as tapestries may fairly vie with the best French or 
Flemish work. The neh and Rubens-like picture of 
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Her Majesty is a superb specimen of tapestry portraiture, 
and being hung in a suitable light, makes a capital 
cantre, from which the whole effect of the chamber de- 
rives the greater part of its lustre. Again, the wrought- 
ironwork for the front railings of the house, and the 
superb fire-place of the principal chamber, of which we 
give an illustration, are as fine as i5th century work, and 
are frora designs by Mr. Alfred Bamard, of the firm of 
Bamard, Bishop, and Bamard, of Norwich. These are 
in perfect keeping with the rest of Gillow's designs, which, 
by a happy forethought, have been universally adopted 
in the whole building, and secure that uniformity of 
effect which, after ali, is the best evidence of what ìs 
called good taste. It would be difficult to follow on 
a first visit any settled pian of observation ; even for the 
specialist a visit to the Exhibition is as distracting as a 
collection of books in a public library, where the student 
goes with the settled determination of examining some 
particular subject Every page of some obscure author 
draws off his attention from the work in hand, and night 
closes in before he has fairly settled down to his work. 
If one would care to leam how the great body of water 
rising in front of the Trocadéro is made to flow in- 
cessantly, in fountains, rills and cascades, over so wide 
a surface by some hidden contrivance, which must, 
from its position, be a masterpiece of mechanical skill, 
and if only he avoids the allurements offered by the 
grand buildings to the right and left, as he approaches 
the stately structure erected by M. Salard for the re- 
ception of the motive power which ejects so vast a body 
of water, he will be well repaid for the constancy he 
displays in refusing to be attracted even by Persian 
kiosk, Algerian palace, or Chinese colony. In the 
building he will find a monster wheel, driven by two 
horizontal engines, making sixteen revolutions in a 
minute, yet so perfect is the arrangement, that these 
engines can be worked independently. And with them 
are assodated a feeding-pump, a condenser, and an air- 
pump, on a scale rarely, if ever, before attempted. The 
whole of this unequalled hydraulic machinery was manu- 
factured at Creil, under the direction of M. Le Brun, and 
most assuredly dcmands the attention of every one 
interested in works of great engineering enterprise in- 
tended to master some more than ordinary naturai 

obstacle. 

Algiers is being fairly represented by the buildings, 
gardens, produce and manufactures of this the most 
important French colony in Africa. Vast sums of 
money have been expended upon this portion of Bar- 
bary, which, after ali, can hardly be called a colony, since, 
in spite of ali the efforts of the govemment of France to 
make it a success, the emigrants sent out at frequént 
intervals during the last thirty years have failed utterly 
in establishing themselves on the soil ; the superb looking 
lands with costly farmsteadings and appropriate en- 
closures stand idle year after year, through the inability 
of European constitutions to cope with the unsuitable 



climate or soil of the distrìcts most tempting to agrì- 
culturists. 

The same objections do not exist on the north- 
westem frontage of the continent, we mean that portion 
of the empire of Morocco facing the Atlantic. Here, 
whilst nature offers none of the drawbacks to which 
Algiers is at ali seasons liable, the laws of the country 
are found to be equally intolerable, and the cultivation 
of grain or the exportation of the most paying products 
of the country are forbidden by law to be practised. 
Stili Morocco offers the best field for enterprise. Algiers 
is independent altogether of English capital or English 
activity. Marseilles is too dose to it to allow of any of 
its resources being overlooked by capable merdiants and 
capitalists. English invalids find the short residence at 
Algiers amongst a group of winter visitants often of great 
value ; these visitors, with a few residents and a small 
section of producers of early fruits and vegetables for the 
Paris market, with a section of the French army quartered 
there, make up the sum total of Algiers* society; the 
borders of the desert at the back, and a few oases, like 
L'Agouat, are occupied by a mixed community of Arabs 
and Frenchmen, but there is no increment in the 
numbers of either, except that derived from fresh ac- 
cessions from France occasionally. 

The English in the coast towns of Morocco have 
increased greatly in numbers of late years, and the enter- 
prises in which merchants are engaged in that healthier 
climate promise that Morocco will take a far higher posi- 
tion in the future than Algiers can ever hope to attain to. 

There is no need, therefore, for the expenditure of 
English capital in Algiers, for the French are keenly 
alive to their interests both at home and in their colonies ; 
and whether it be money, minerals, marbles, or other 
objects of naturai wealth, the govemment department 
draw frequént attention to possible sources of revenue, 
so that there is no field for enterprise which has escaped 
the able administration to whom the French have con- 
fided Algerian affairs. 

A plot of ground in front of the Trocadéro, on the 
left-hand side as that fine stmcture is approached from 
the bridge over the Seine, has been occupied by the 
Shah of Persia for the construcdon of a highly decorated 
building in the Persian style. It consists of a lofty two 
story building with cool balconies and aiiy approaches; 
the extemal decoration is by no means suggestive of its 
costly interior. One grand feature in this Persian 
pleasure-house consists of a crystal ceiling of cubes and 
other many-sided figures of looking-glass projecting 
downwards from the roof ; the geometrìe designs are of 
the purest form of orientai art The cost is prodigious, 
the result disappointing ; the skill of the artificer is never- 
theless beyond ali praise ; the appliances for gaining the 
exactitude of the arrangement of an inverted surface were 
of the very simplestkind,but served their purpose admir- 
ably in the hands of workmen so expert as these Persùin 
mechanics have unquestionably proved themselves to be. 
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We nodced that the whole of the design for the ceiling 
made up of these fragments of loolcing-glass was first of ali 
projected wìth extreme mathematical precision upon the 
9oor from points bearìng exact geometrica! relations to the 
whole. The position of the f^ets, so to speak, of the 
Tahous polygonal figures, 01 rathcr the base lines of each 
figure, were nicely drawn in outline meaaured off from 
[he centre of each, transverse lines cutting the pattern in 
the vaiìous directions needed to secure accurate approxi- 
matioD. Corresponding positions on the fiat ceiling were 
easily found by means of an ordìnary plumb-liae, and 
wìth the aid of a slender but well devised scaffoldiog the 
workmen, acting under the directioo of the foreman 



travellers who have had the opportunity of se«ing thero 
in the pursuit of their accustomed avocations. 

Not fai from the Persian structure, to which wc shall 
have occasion to return later on, the French " Woods and 
Foresta " Department has taken advantage of a fine 
position, on which thcy have erected a magnificent build- 
ing, constnicted throughout of the various native woods 
of France suitabte for building puiposes, not only for 
internai use, but for extemal purposes, where wood 
capable of withstanding the action of the weather is 
essential for health and comfort in house building 
operations ; the walls are tinely decorated, and the roof, 
composed of a vast number of "shingles" of several 
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constructor, built up, or rather down, ihis qnaint and 
not unpieasing decoratìon, coostructed throughout of 
such vecy unusual and to our notion most unsympathetic 
materìaL Looking-glass, without the aid of irregularity 
of suriace, has Uttle or no refractivc power when applied 
as the Persians have airanged their many-sìded figures, 
and ODC canoot but lament the outlay of so much 
idmirable ingenuity, the display of so much really sound 
art knowledge, and at the satne time of so much want of 
propriety in the selection of the material used. The 
Persians are neat and refined workmen, simple in their 
habits, and more assiduous in their occupations than ■ we 
felt iDclined to admit, from the study of superficial 



vaiieties of suitable woods, is contrìved with much care, 
with a view to display, by texture, colour, and pattern, 
the best effect, especially in the dose proximity lo foliage. 
The wood-work of this really important structure is finished 
with much care and judgment From its great size the 
building has the merit of preserting the appearance of 
great strength and solidity, while the visitor on a nearer 
approach is feasted with a multitude of pleasing and 
attractìve details, which by no means injure the general 
effect 

Further off, but stili on the same side with the Tlmber 
Pavilion, stands a great building, which at once recalls the 
Moorish dwellings of the north-west African coast 
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ART, LEARNING AND LITERATURE IN 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 

(Continued from page 109.) 



WELL may the last number of the * University 
Magazine ' thus express itself : — 
" With regard to elementary education, Vic- 
toria is in advance of the mother country ; only about 
2^ per cent of the children of a proper age are not being 
educated, either in public or in private schools, or by 
masters and govemesses at home. In the year 1876 
only 6*41 per cent, of the persons who married were 
unable to sign their names in the marriage registrar. In 
England and Wales, the average was 21 per cent For 
higher education, Victoria has her university, free 
libraries, mechanics' institutes, museums, etc. She can 
show, too, a long list of charitable institutions, asylums, 
hospitals, homes, refuges, and reformatorìes." 

Concurrently with the University (the foundation stone 
of each being laìd on the same day, August, 1854) the 
Public Library was established, to which we shall now 
tum our attention. By means of this institution a vast 
amount of information and knowledge has been dis- 
seminated, and the general appreciation of its advantages 
has been very gratifying. This appreciation is proved 
by the fact, that out of a population of 270,000 in Mel- 
bourne and its suburbs, the readers who resorted to it 
last year were 122,480, a result truly satisfactory and 
encouraging to the hopes of its supporters. In the 
United States of America, it is a fact that the thirty-five 
chief libraries in the Union only had 101,267 readers, 
which we commend to the notice of those who imagine 
that there is a similarity between the two peoples. In 
the British Museum Library the number of readers 
average 106,000 in the year. The contents of the 
library, which numbers 92,000 volumes, are well described 
in the Report of the Trustees. " The character of the 
literature may best be described by negatives ; works 
usually classed as works of fiction and of the imagination,' 
and those which in some catalogues are entered under 
the head of * literature for juveniles,' are not represented 
in this library to any extent, in fact do not exceed 300 
volumes. Books of injurìous tendency are not displayed 
bere. Those of a purely ephemeral descrìption and of 
transient value, mere literaiy curiosities or rarities, ex- 
pensive manuscripts, those recommended by their sump- 
tuous binding or iUustration, have hitherto been set 
aside for those which commend themselves for their 
substantial merit and sterling value." 

But it is not Melbourne alone which derives benefit 
from this institution. The trustees in the most liberal 
spirit have organised a lending library, by means of 
which 23,000 volumes have been circulated through six- 
teen towns, containing 82,000 inhabitants. It is proposed 



to extend this system to ali places which have locai 
libraries or literary institutes, which afford the means for 
doing so. At present 8,000 volumes are annually lent* 

The large number of readers who have used the 
Public Library is doubtless to be attributed in part to the 
free access which is allowed to everybody of any nation, 
class, or sex, who is over fourteen years of age. Chinese 
have been seen there. There is literally no restriction ; 
no orders, no tickets are required, even the form of the 
reader writing down his naihe is dispensed with. He 
searches for and takes down the books himself. This 
apparently dangerous, but really wise confidence has not 
been misplaced. The trustees inform us that^ ** the prog- 
nosticated extensive abstraction and destruction of books 
was not fulfìUed, and to the credit of those who have 
visited and frequented the library, it may be recorded 
that during the thirteen years the public have enjoyed 
unrestricted use of the books, the number. taken away 
has nót' exceeded 237 volumes. Of these fifty were 
octavos, of which six were returned or found at the 
enumeration which succeeded their being missed; 
twenty-eight volumes deposited with the trustees, not 
marked with the library stamp, stolen by one man, 
were recovered through the active co-operation of Mr. 
Batten, the librarian of the Mechanics' Institute of Ballarat 
West, at which town the thief had attempted to dispose 
of them ; the remainder were restored, on the prosecution 
and conviction of the oflFenders. Of the other 1 83 volumes, 
consisting of i2mo., i8mo., and one 24mo.y six were 
found or returned. Of these latter, of small size ab- 
stracted, the greatest number were educational works of 
the trifling value of 4^/. to 9//. each, probably borrowed 
by youths for the purpose of perusal at home, who may 
have entertained the intention of retuming them, and 
may have been prevented by not having found an 
opportunity of doing so without being detected. Some 
were works of fiction, which the trustees have declined to 
replace. ... A retrospect of the occurrence of fourteen 
years shows a relatively trifling number of instances of 
the abuse of the privileges extended to the public,t that 
the proportion of such instances has decreased in ratio 
as the number of volumes and of visitors increased, and 
that the liberality of administration (whereby the public 
were influenced to regard the property as their own, 
committed to the vigilant but confìding custody of the 
trustees) has tended much to the convenience of readers, 
to the protection of the property itself, and has produced 
that becoming state of deferential order which uniformly 
obtains in the library.'' 

Before we leave the subject of the number of readers, 
we should mention that this library is only one of severa! 
which exist in Melbourne. There is the Parliamentary 
Library, consisting of 40,000 volumes. The University 



* The books are stamped on the side with the device of the libnry 
and motto, "Delectant domi, non impediunt foris, peregrinantur ;" 
on those of the lending library the word *' Rusticantnr" is added. 

t Thirteen persons during thirteen years were convicted of thcft. 
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possesses, as we bave already said, 10,000. The Supreme 
Court of Justice has 13,000, for the use of the legai 
professìon in the metropolis, whìlst at the varìous circuit 
towns, 4000 more are at hand for more convenient use. 
Trìnlty College is the owner of 1200, which is but a 
commencement ; the Mechanics' Institute, Mel]x)ume, 
and several in the country, the West Melbourne Literary 
Institute, the Royal Society, the Medicai Society, and 
several other bodies each bave collections of their own. 
These figures *' speak volumes " for the intelligence of 
the colonists. 

Free Libraries, Athenaeums, or Mechanics' or Literary 
Institutes exist in most of the towns of the colony. 
These institutions numbered 130 in 1874, and over a 
million of visits were paid in that year to sixty-eight of 
that number which kept visitors' books. The number 
of volumes they possessed in that year was 174,103, of 
which over 13,000 were presented by private persons. 
The cost of the building was 90,280/. The amount of 
aid received fix>m Government from the commencement 
was 50,238/., and the amount from private sources was 
158,510/. 

Let US now describe the building itself. Two acres on 
a commanding site at the summit of a bill were granted 
for this purpose. It stands back 1 20 feet from Swanston 
Street, 99 feet wide, the uniform breadth of ali the main 
streets in Melbourne. It is of the Romano^orinthian 
style, and the top of the parapet is 55 feet from the 
ground. On the ground floor the entrance is into a hall 
of 55 feet square ; on the south is a chamber used as 
temporary offìces, and a room 55 feet by 50, in which 
there is a coìlection of coins, seals, medals, and illustra- 
tions of varìous branches of the fine arts. On the north 
there is a chamber 95 by 50 feet, in which casts of 
modem statues and busts are to be found. On the first 
floor is the reading room, 240 feet long by 50 wide, and 
30 high, a room which, from its elegance of proportion 
and taste in arrangement, always strìkes a stranger as 
one of the handsomest he has met with in bis travels. 

In 1866 an intercolonial exhibition was held in 
Melbourne, and to accommodate it, additions were made, 
thus completing the first square according to the originai 
design. This gave a great hall running parallel to the 
library 320 feet long by 82 wide and 48 high. This hall 
is now used as a technological and industriai museum. 
We can give no better description of this than by 
quoting from the address of Sir Redmond Barry, who 
from the first has been president of the Library, to 
the workmen employed in building the hall After 
enumerating the dimensions of the most celebrated halls 
in Europe, he continued : " We may contemplate with 
feelings of justifiable exultation the hall ih which we are 
now met It is 220 feet long and 82 wide, so that 
with the exception of those at Ypres, Padua, and our 
own Westminster, there is none in Europe which exceeds 
it m length, while it is larger than four of England's 
cathednds. Stili as you recollect though Westminster 



Hall being 238 feet in length is 18 feet longer than this, 
it is only 68 feet wide, so that ours of 82 feet wide 
is 14 feet wider, and as the walls of our hall will be 
55 feet high when carried up as proposed, and as our 
roof is waggon-shaped, with a capacity and lighting 
power not possessed by the hammer-beamed ropf of 
Westminster, the respective cubie contents of area may 
thus be compared — Melbourne, 950,000; Westminster, 
900,000, showing that the Hall of the Melbourne Public 
Library and Museum, built in the twenty*ninth year of the 
existence of the City of Melbourne, may exceed in size 
that of the ancieùt City of Westminster by 50,000 feet 
In addition to this, you see two wings connecting this 
hall with the front of the library ; each of these measures 
230 feet, and when raised to the contemplated beight of 
three stories, is capable of holding an accumulation of 
treasures of which Victoria may and doubtless will make 
a profitable and wise use. 

'* The rotunda of the grand staircase, which will be, 
when finished, probably as handsome as any yet built, 
not excepting the Scala Regia of the Vatican, measures 
in diameter 71 feet It exceeds therefore by six feet 
the great dome of the Pantheon in Paris, one of the 
most striking objects in that delightful capital, and is as 
large as the dome of the Cathedral of St Isaac's in 
St. Petersburg, that city of giants, where everything is 
on a scale of surpassing splendour, a church whose 
monolithic columns of rose-coloured granite are 56 feet 
high, nine feet higher than those of the originai Pantheon, 
to which reference has so often been made as one of the 
noblest monuments of ancient Rome. 

'* This, then, surely is a hall well worthy of the objects 
for which it was designed ; well suited to the graceful 
sociabilities which will usher in the approaching great 
act of intercolonial hospitality for which it is intended, 
and for the reception, at the dose of the Exhibition, of 
the Works of naturai science and art to which it is to be 
devoted." 

This description of the building has anticipated the 
next portion of our subject As will bave been seen, the 
duties of the trustees are not confìned to the maintenance 
of the Library ; they bave intrusted to them also the 
Museum and the Galleries of Fine Art, the Schools of 
Design, and of the National Picture Gallery, ali of which 
are alluded to in their interesting report It is obviously 
impossible that even Australian wealth and ambition can 
obtain many works of the ancient masters. Several good 
replicas howe^er bave been procured, and modem artists 
bave met with a share of patronage. In the selection of 
both of these, the trustees bave had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of the taste and judgment of the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake, who kindly devoted much attention to their 
wishes. Since bis lamented death, they were fortunate 
in securing the aid of Messrs. Ruskin and Herbert, 
R.A., who bave undertaken the duly with a readiness for 
which they deserve the thanks of ali lovers of art. 

There are about eighty pictures of merit already in 
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this gallery, in addition to numerous photograph portraits, 
busts, etc. The last which has gone out is a copy in oil, 
by Herbert^ of the descent of Moses from the Mount 
Sinai, the originai of which is in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment We bave high authority from one who has visited 
ali the collections in Europe, fòr saying that he has 
seen none in which the proportìons, lighting, and general 
arrangement surpass those of the gallery at Melbourne. 

The Museums and Art Galleries next deniand our 
attention. As a site for these, two acres were allotted 
immediately adjoining that on which the Library stands. 
For the commencement of these, and of a coUection 
worthy ofthem, the legislature has alreadygranted 47, 12 6/.; 
private donors bave added 2300/. We cannot attempt to 
give a descrìption of their varied contenta. It must suffice 
to say that a list occupies one hundred and thirty pages of 
a closely printed catalogne, a very satisfactory beginning 
of a coUection which will annually increase. 

We bave thus seen that the duties of the trustees are 
of a most extended and varied character, They comprise 
the conduct of the Library, Museum, and National 
Gallery of Victoria. Powers bave also been wisely 
added for furthering the objects for which they were 
appointed for holding Fine Art Exhibitions of articles 
lent by the owners, of which they bave availed them- 
selves.* They bave availed themselves of these powers 
for the formation of Schoois of Art They are also 
empowered to make loans of works of art to organised 
and responsible bodies in other towns — a good example 
to this and other countries. 

We must not conclude this article without mentioning 
a similar wise liberality evinced by the legislature in the 
encouragement of other branches of knowledge. Not only 
are the statistica! reports drawn up under able manage- 
ment, but ali the modem forms and improvements bave 
been adopted, thereby avoiding the errors and blunders 
which in former times too often characterìsed such returns. 
Higher science has not been neglected ; an aetronomical 
observatory has been established. It contains a magnifir 
cent telescope by Grubb, of DubUn, the maker of Lord 
Rosse's celebrated instrument, which * this is said to 
surpass. It has proved itself well adapted for the ob- 
servation of nebulas and faint clusters of stars, but 
Magellan's Clouds stili remain unresolved, nor has any 
great discovery yet been made by it in the southern 
skies. Some lunar photographs bave been made, which 
are said to excel any obtained elsewhere. 

Astronomers will read with interest a description of this 
instrument " The telescope is on the Cassegrain con- 
struction \ the large mirror has a diameter of 4 feet, 
with a focal length of 30 feet 6 inches ; the small mirror 
is convex, with a diameter of 8 inches and a focal 
length of 747 inches, the effect of the combìned mirrors 
being such, that when the rays come to a focus near the 
lower end of the tube, they form an image as if they had 



* 14,634 visitors attended at one held in 1869. 



come from a single mirror of 166 feet focus. An average 
image of the moon would therefore at this place bave a 
linear diameter of over 18 inches. The telescope is 
furnished with nine eye glasses, whose magnifying power 
varies from 220 up to 1000. AH other instruments 
usually found in first-class observatories are in use bere. 
3576/. per annum is devoted to the maintenance of this 
establishment." 

Handsome Botanic Gardens, situated about a mile from 
the city, prove at once an omament to it and a source of 
scientific recreation to the inhabitants. They also afford 
a valuable means for the distribution of a larger number 
of specimens than is efFected from our beautiful gardens 
at Kew — an inestimable advantage in a new country, 
where the flora is singularly restricted. 

Although these latter instances of the interest felt in 
the cause of science and of general knowledge do not 
strictly come under the heading of our paper, stili they 
are so germane to it, and fumish such powerful additional 
proof of the enlightenment and sense of the inhabitants of 
Victoria, that we feel bound to record them. In con- 
clusion we would once more quote from the report of the 
trustees. " There is no desire to court any comparison 
unduly flattering to Victoria or disparaging to any other 
country. The sole object is to show that our fellow 
countrymen appear to be fuUy impressed with one of the 
most important responsibilities attendant on prosperity 
and the acquisition of riches, namely, the necessity for a 
liberal support of those institutions." 



GERMANY TO-DAY. 



AN eminent German writer, Hcrr von Kirchmann, 
is .a somewhat merciless analyst of such vague 
and generaUsing terms as "Modem Culture" 
and " Latter Day Civilisation ;" bis crìticisms upon the 
changes in habits and feelings lately suffered by ali 
classes of German society are at once so correct and so 
vigorous that they will be read with as much interest in 
England as they bave been in bis own country. 

After stating bis conviction that the two chief objects 
of human effort always bave been, and stili are, the 
obtention of enjoyments and the avoidance of sensations 
painful or disagreeable, he obscrves that the labour 
actually applied to the achievement of those objects at 
the present time is far greater than that so applied at 
earlier periods of history. " Ali officials are obliged to 
work much harder now than formerly ; Ministerial posts 
are laden with cares and annoyances. The country scnds 
every year a number of its best and most experienced 
men to the assistance and comptrol of the Government ; 
these men, too, bave to work harder than ever, and the 
year is not long enough to permit of their fulfilling even 
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their most important duties. It is the same in smaller 
circles, and even in the immediate sphere surrounding 
each individuai of every class ; the wealthy manufacturer 
or banker is compelled nowadays to pass the greatest 
part of his time in his office. Nor has any age ever 
coerced the forces of Nature into its service so vigorously 
as this age of ours ; the strength of millions of men is 
represented by mighty machines, devoted to doing the 
work of humanity, which silently and unpretendingly 
perforai their appointed functions. But, in spite of ali 
this, results do not seem to correspond to this develop- 
ment and expenditure of means to the ends above alluded 
to. Amongst the working classes envy and hatred of 
the property-owning class bave taken the place of the 
frugality and contentedness that formerly characterised 
our operatives ; the middle classes, by reasonof increased 
competition and of the augmentation in luxurious require- 
ments, cannot achieve enjoyment ; and the extremely 
wealthy suffocate through very excess of enjoyment 
Our moral conditions wear an even more ominous aspect. 
The ratio of increase in suicide is far greater than that of 
increase in our population. Whether or not this be also 
the case with respect to crime, I will not take upon 
myself to say ; but the methods of committing crìmes 
are much more horrìble and shocking than of yore. 
Miirders are unhesitatingly committed nowadays for the 
sake of a few thalers, and the murderer, as soon as he 
has washed off the blood of his victim, goes to the nearest 
pothouse and there drinks his glass of beer as calmly as 
the most honest man in the room. Disputes which used 
to lead to fìsticuffs are now fought out with knives, and 
the knife-thrusts are aimed at the most vital organs. 
The number of crimes the preparatory process of which 
is cowardly lying-in-ambush is frightfully on the increase. 
The morals tolerated in social and business relations are 
becoming more and more lax. The realm of permitted 
deceptions assumes wider limits day by day. A man of 
business is allowed to make terms with his creditors 
twice and even thrice; if he be successful in again 
amassing a fortune, and can give luxurious dinners and 
balls, he is again admitted to be a respectable personage. 
The adulteration of comestibles and of ali kinds of wares 
has assumed such dimensions that the State itself is 
compelled to take measures towards checking it Nor is 
it now accounted to be sufficient that one should sin 
against morality and justice; a numerous class exists 
which refuses to admit the validity of established morality 
and justice, and clever, leamed men lend their aid, 
theoretically at least, to dig the grave of ali respect for 
our most important institutions." 

Herr v. Kirchmann proceeds to analyse the leading 
measures of Imperiai legislation passed since the unifica- 
tion of Germany, demonstrating that they bave, on the 
whole, largely contrìbuted to the further demoralisation 
of the classes dealt with by them, and that, being the 
avowed outcome of so-called " modera culture," they go 
far to prove that that culture, as far as its efiects upon 



the average of human happiness are conceraed, is rather 
retrogressive than progressive. " I now," he further 
observes, " tura to our moral conditions. The purest 
morality, the completest legislation, must remain mere 
dead letters if moral feelings and respect for the moral 
law as such do not exist in the individuai human being, 
and that with sufficient vigour to enable him to withstand 
the passions prompting him in a direction antagonistic to 
morality. These feelings and this respect are not, how- 
ever, innate to mankind ; they must be developed and 
strengthened with care and assiduity. From the oldest 
times till now, this task has been undertaken by three 
great institutions — the Family, the State, and the Church ; 
but ali three bave been crìppled in the fulfilment of their 
functions by our latest * culture developments.' 

" The number of marriages in the middle classes is 
falling off conspicuously in consequence of the im- 
possibility experienced by persons in respectable positions 
to keep up a household corresponding to their social 
station. The beautiful defìnition^ of marriage which 
descrìbes that institution as ' the living-together of 
husband and wife' has ceased to be applicable to it 
Officials, industrials, factory operatives, even handicraft 
jouraeymen, spend the greatest portion of their time out 
of their homes, by reason of the increased demands made 
upon their labour through the pressure of competition. 
The various descriptions of house-work, formerly per- 
formed by the wife, such as washing, spinning, weaving, 
sewing, knitting, soap-boiling, preserving, etc, are become 
branches of manufacturing industry with which doroestic 
labour can no longer compete. Therefore, the married 
woman of the lower and middle classes also quits ber 
home early in the moraing ; her little children are confided 
to the keeping of institutions founded for that purpose 
{Bewahranstaiten) and schools, and those who are grown 
up must look out to earn their daily bread out of doors. 
By this means the domestic basis for children's education, 
and especially for the formation of their characters, is 
shaken to its very foundations. The husband spends his 
earnings in the pot-house, whither his wife not unfre- 
quently accompanies him. 

" Formerly the State was in a position to authorìtatively 
support the general comprehension of justice, and to 
protect it against temptations ; but.modern developments 
bave raised up agamst the State two enemies who deeply 
undermine respect for its laws and for its officials. These 
are two institutions of which the present age is proud, 
and with reason— namely, Parliaments and liberty of the 
press. Inasmuch as it is obviously necessary that laws 
affecting the well being of the people in general should 
be carefully considered, and as the interests of different 
classes for the most part clash, Parliamentary discussion 
naturally develops itself into a battlc of interests, in 
which morality is chiefly usèd as a convenient mantle 
wherein to wrap them up. The more important and 
trenchant a new project of law is, the more fiercely is 
this battle fought out ; ali the weak points of the measure 
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are mercilessly exposed, whereby attacks upon the 
peisons of the hìghest State ofiicials are never wantìng. 
The mere numerical majority of votes, by which a 
dirision is finally amved at, is by no means calculated to 
awaken the monil feelings and assure that respect to the 
law enacted, without which it everywhere remaìns a dead 
letter, save where fear of punishment stands in the stead 
of moral feeling, Whatever measure of public respect 
for the sagacity of the legislative authorìties may survive 
such Parlia.mentary debates is subsequently annihilated 



justìce, has been loweied byadversarìesofwhose supreme 
development the present age is enoimously proud. 
Modem science, especially naturai scìence and phitosopby, 
has shaken belìef in teligious teachings even in the very 
lowest classcs, Faith in God's government of the world 
and in a future state of existence, whercin virtue will find 
its reward and sin its punishment, is manifestly on the 
decrease, whereby one of the mightiest barriera against 
the force of the passions has been broken down. More- 
over, the idea of State sovereignty has been so exag- 
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in the course of numerous discussions, on a greater or 
smaller scale, which are conducted for the most part in 
fiiTtherance of special inteiests or by special associatìons, 
and which avail themselves of the weapons which bave 
already been used in Farliament to oppose the law, in 
ordei to prove that it is a reprehensible produci or 
intrigue and party feeling. 

" The authority of the Church, also, which, in conjunc- 
tion with that of the State, was formeriy able so efficientiy 
to foster and invigorate public respect for morality and 



geratively adopted during the present century, that the 
State jealously watches evcry ecclesiastical devetopment 
of influence ; and yet the Church can only fulfil ita great 
mission in this world in a feeble and insufficient mannei 
if it be forlom of a certun exterior and visible power." 

Herr v. Kirchmann winds up with a severe cnticism 
of the school-system at present obtaining in Germany, 
which he dcclares not to contribute to the raising of the 
standard of general morality, however effectivc it may be 
in imparting mere instruction to the rising generation. 
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MUSEUM OF PLASTER CASTS. 



ON taking a retrospective survey of the stirring in- 
cidents which mark the present session of Parlia- 
ment, whose tenor will demonstrate the universally 
expressed desire of our Jcgìslators to penetrate the fog 
which has been generated in Europe by war's alarms, 
the one little ray of peaceful light flickering in the 
general gloom that succeeded for a moment in raising 
the hopes of ali interested in our Industriai Arts, was 
due to the discussion raised in the House of Lords on 
Earl Whamcliffe asking Her Majesty*s Government what 
was being done towards founding a Gallery of Casts 
from the antique in the metropolis? the accomplish- 
ment of which important object we had advocated 
month after month since the appearance of this 
periodical, when Earl Morley pointed out that on the 
continent there are numerous museums of this character, 
that it was not the object of those interested in the 
formation of the new gallery to supplant, but to supple- 
ment the existing schools of art The Earl of Camarvon 
followed, but whilst his lordship held that the collection 
of the British Museum was as far as it went unrivalled in 
Europe, he forgot for the moment that there are no 
plaster casts, and but very few originai classic sculptures 
in the collection at Bloomsbury ; whilst the Department 
of Science and Art Museum at Kensington has no classic 
work of any kind, its multifarious accumulation of objects 
belonging almost exclusively to the Renaissance period. 
Earl Cowper showed that with a fine collection of casts 
available for study in London, there is no occasion 
whatever for a young artist to go abroad for his art 
education. The Earl of Beaconsfield, with that wondrous 
elasticity of intellectual capacity he has always manifested 
since his first entry into public life, brought at once ali 
his brilliant discemment into the subject under discussion. 
" The first blush of the proposition," said the premier, «* is 
altogether in its favour, charming in its design, economical, 
and the taste of ali classes provided for, but the truth is, 
that when you come to practice, particularly at this 
moment, there is immense difficulty ;" and going on to 
point out the present chaotic condition of museums, his 
lordship spoke hopefully of the scheme, and promised to 
assist in securìng its accomplishment later on, a state- 
ment which elicited expressions of satisfaction firom Earl 
Granville. Attention has since been drawn to the fact that 
we had a fine collection of casts from the antique at the 
Crystal Palace available to the public, and it is true that 
so far as the general public are concemed, the collection 
at Sydenham is of some use ; but for artists and students 
the casts needed for their purpose'must be altogether 
different in character, they must be pure from the moulds, 
taken direct from the antique, without having undergone 
the least injury from either the finishing tools of the 



clumsy fitter, or the serviceable three coats of paint 
administered every five years, which seem to be regarded 
as a sine qua non by the active curator, who is only satis- 
fied with their decorative appearance when just emanci- 
pated from the clogging effects of white lead and drying 
oil. Besides, the fire at the Crystal Palace destroyed 
some of the finest examples, and the present collection 
is distrìbuted amongst specimen shrubs» at the angles of 
passages and the doorways of fancy goods cabinets, and 
is in fact altogether out of the reach of the practical 
student in the arts, eithef of painting or sculpture. So 
convinced are the German professors of the necessity of 
preserving casts from antique objects intact, they bave 
succeeded in inducìng the govemment to offer a prìze 
for the most successfiil method of indurating the plaster 
of parìs by some means, in order that it may bear being 
frequently washed without risk of injury; and although 
the prize has been recently adjudicated for what is after 
ali, in our opinion, a most defective method, we need not 
fear we shall fail in our efforts to accomplish this ali- 
important object, for we bave by us specimens of plaster 
of paris treated by Mr, Westmacott which are to ali 
appearance, as they are on being submitted to the severest 
tests, as hard in texture as ivory or the finest marble, and 
as capable, or in fact much more capable of resìsting 
damp or exposure than either of the materials we bave 
named. It is some satisfaction to us to bave been able 
from time to time to report on the newly opened Con- 
tinental gallerìes of casts from the antique, our object 
being at ali times to show that since the Exhibition of 
1851, when English Industriai Art was at a higher degree 
of excellence generally than it is to-day, the Continental 
manufacturers, nobly aided by their respective govem- 
ments, bave spared ueither money nor intellect in im- 
proving the artistic element in their growing manufacturing 
industries. English writers like B. R. Haydon, English 
thinkers like Ewart and Scott Russell, were hardly under- 
stood by those to whom they addressed themselves, but 
were eagerly read by German, Austrian, Swiss^ and French 
public men, who during twenty years bave lost not an 
hour in putting in practice the carefuUy elaborated views 
of our most practical intellects, hoping in time to be able 
to compete with us in the markets of the world, but 
hardly dreaming of the possibility of under-selling us to- 
day in our own. We hold that it is not too late to remedy 
the defects in our art education, which bave grown up 
amongst us through the crass ignorance of those who 
were responsible for the right teaching of our Industriai 
Art classes. It is possible for instance to make a case 
of ordinary English mathematical instruments as good in 
material^ as elegant in form, and as neat in finish, as those 
offered in London by Swiss or French commercial 
travellers for very much less money than Birmingham 
makers can produce such things ; but it will be a work of 
great labour to induce workmen to display more dexterity 
in their manipulation of metal or textile manufactures^ 
however much the employer may deplore a rapidly 
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diminishing market, in whìch foreign goods are ofiered of 
a much more attractive appearaoce than any he can 
produce, and at a price whìch practically excludes him. 
The sanie rcmarks apply to pottery aad glass ware with 
equal force ; glass tumblers of fine material, clear as 
crystal, dainty in form and of sufGcient thickness, made in 
Gennany and France, altogether outvie our English 
goods of the satne character in appcarance at least, 
whilst in price they will bear no comparison, being offered 
retali by our traders at one-third or one-fourth the 
price of English goods. It will be remembered that wben 
Schoots of Design were belng established in London, the 
Qpposition to their introduction was almost universa!, 
when at length some indicadon of their necessity began 
to be evìdent in 1837. Haydon, who was the main 
cause of their foundation, although he never participated 
in the ad\'antages others derived from them, when speaking 
with Poulelt Thompson, " told him he had heard that it 
was resolved that the study of the human figure was not 
neccssaiy." " And is it," he said, " to fellows who design 
screens?" "What," said Haydon, "would Aristotlc have 
said to this, after declaring that study increases the per- 
ceptionof beauty?" "I told him the figure was thebasis 
of ali design, of which he seemed totally incr^dulous. I 
proved to him thal the figure was the basis; that the same 
prindple regulated the fonn of a milk j ug, and the drawing 
of the heroic limb, that If the figure was not the basis of 
' iastiuction in the proposcd Government schools, the public 
money would be thrown away." it is to the study of the 



antique that our ablest artists owe their main s 
designers of carpet pattems and articles of fiiraiture. It is 
to the frequent observation of the beat types of art in the 
museums and public places of Paris that the skilled 
artizans of the French capital, unconsciously acquiring 
knowledge firom their earliest childhood,attribute whatever 
super-cxcellencc they possess in the production of the 
various industriai art objects for which Lutitia has been 
famous for centuries, As we have already vcntured to 
direct attentìon to the fact that there are a very con- 
siderable number of fine moulds from Fiorentine and 
Roman collections in London which have never been 
cast from, it may be worthy of consideration whether an 
association of intelligent pcople could be fonned this year, 
whose subscription and co-operation would enable them 
to form the nucleus of a " Gallery from the Antique," 
which might cventually be supplemented by a govemment 
subsidy. 

We do DOt make this suggesdon solely on our own 
responsibility, but on the urgent solicitation of a few 
fricnds who are able and willing to contribute their money 
and lime towards fonvarding this truly laudable purpose ; 
and as there is already in existence an admirably arranged 
architectural museum of casts from. the most important 
ecclesiastical monuments of Great Britain, which has 
served the purpose for which it was founded, there is but 
little risk to be apprehended of falling into the errors 
from which the museum to which we rcfer has happily 
escaped. 
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Art Embroidtry. A TreatUe on the Rcvived Practke of 
Decorative Needlework. By M, S. Lockwood and E. 
Glatster. 

WE looked forward to the publication of this volume 
with great interest, fully believing that it would 
tieat of a subject of great impoitance to maiiy, 
and in whìch, doubtless, there is great scope for im- 
provement. 

The first chapter is about the best in the book ; the 
sccond, speaking of design, condemns " glaring inac- 
curacies to be met in pattems or decorations, — such as 
strawbeny Icaves attached to a carnation flower." With 
this wc fully agree, remembering at the same time that 
wc bave seen chrysanthemums with aster leaves {vide 
piate 4), a fact which the authors bave apparently over- 
looked. 

However excellent the hints given as guldes to colour 
in Chapter III, may be, we dissent from the premises 
that colour is second to design ; the lattei may be 
acquired, whilst the formei is a gift capable of improve- 
ment, perhaps, but not to be concocted from any such 
recipe. 

In speaking of " methods and uses," the authors 
complain that " it is diflicult, if not tmpossible " to bave 
private designs transferred to materials. Can it be that 
they ignore the schools of art needlework, and at leasl 
one leading firm, which devotcs itself to meet this ex- 



igency, or is it that they are ignorant of their existence ? 
We scarcely can imagine it, nor do we see the necessity 
for making any such apology for inserting the pages 
which immediately foUow, 

Referring to church embroidery. the vicw taken is 
painfully insular; why "our churcbes" shouid be sup- 
poscd to fumish a history of sacred art needlework to 
the exclusion of Othcr denominatìons and countries, is 
beyond our ken ; to us it seems a question of pattems 
and stìtches, not of religion. 

On the whole, this volume may be of use to some, 
and of interest to many, whilst the book is so beautifully 
got up, that it will be a welcome addition to the drawing- 
room table; but we consider that the subject has not 
beco exhaustively treated, and that there is stili room 
for much useful wiiting upon iL 

Floor Ctnieringt, with Hints on their SeUdùm. By J. 
and R. Smith. Benson and Holme, UverpooL 1878. 
This neatly printed contribution to our general know- 
ledge of housebold art is intinitely more practìcal than 
any of the many guides to taste .which flood the market 
at the present time. Messrs. J. and R. Smith are carpet 
warehousemen at Liverpool ; they bave made carpets their 
special study, and whilst they give with the experience 
of cxperts instructions in the selection of carpets of ali 
kinds, they do not neglect the even more pracdcal details 
of measurement requisite for fotming an opinion of the 
size and cost of a caipet 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 



NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAVELLING 

APPARATUS. 
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URINO recent years 
compendious photo- 
graphic apparatus for 
dilettante artists bave been 
constructed in various ways. 
The transport on joumeys, 
however, as well as the mani- 
pulation in the atelier, or in 
a study, usually were com- 
bined with almost insuper* 
able inconveniences. The 
numerous chemicals which 
were necessary for preparing 
the plates, as well as the 
evaporation of the same, and 
frequently an unavoidable 
injury to adjacent objects, prevented the delightful art of 
photography from becoming more general. Besides, the 
transport on joumeys of many little bottles fìlled with 
easily inflamtnable materials was very cumbersome. 

The students devoted to the investigation of photo- 
graphic science have searched for years for a method 
which would enable them to dispense with the prepara- 
tion of the plates by the wet process so sensible to the 
influence of the light Endeavours were made to sub- 
stitute a more ready niode by the dry process, and this 
has not only been accomplished, as is well known, but 
has been developed recently to almost absolute perfec- 
tion. Perfectly sensitive (to the light) the prepared 
glass plates may be purchased, which require only to be 
placed in a small camera obscura to obtain immediately 
an excellent photographic view of any landscape or 
place, of a picture, a machine, an anatomical prepara- 
tion, or in the case of a microscopical object, if the 
camera obscura has been placed in connection with a 
microscope. 

To the court photographer and chemist, Fr. Wilde in 
Gorliz, the credit is due of having carefully examined and 
improved this new method to such a degree that any 
one, after carefully mastering the fìlli details, will be able 
to produce in the most satisfactory manner photographic 
pictures ; Romain Talbot, manufacturer at Berlin, who has 
been indefadgable to adapt photography to purposes of 
science and art, has succeeded in making the necessary 
apparatus available to every one at a very low price. He 
has constructed a photographic camera, which, provided 
with ali requisites, may be easily packed together in a 
small knapsack, and any one without previous pre- 
paratory knowledge, and without being obliged to carry 
any chemicals with him,may by means of this instrument 
take excellent photographic views. 



Two very remarkable improvements in musical in- 
struments are occupying the attention of mechanics and 
musicians at the present time, which are of more than 
usuai interest; the one bears upon the prolongation of 
a piano-forte note at the will of the performer, Hitherto 
the note could not be sustained after the finger was 
removed from the key. By Messrs. Kirkman's new 
invention, the same note can be made to sound for a 
lengthened period at the will of the performer. To 
accomplish this object a doublé set of hammers is required ; 
these are fixed by delicate watch-springs to a hoUow brass 
rod, extending nearly the entire length of the instrument, 
and they are set in motion simultaneously by a treadle 
action of an additional pedal. This treadle causes a fly- 
wheel to revolve at any required speed, which in its tum 
communicates a vibratory motion to the brass rod upon 
which the hammers are fixed. An action similar to that 
of a row of electric bell-hammers is now set up, but 
somewhat short of striking distance from the strings ; 
but on pressing down a note on the key-board, however 
sofUy, the handle of the stili vibrating hammer is de- 
pressed, and, coming in contact with the wire, produces 
the effect of either a tremolo or a sustained note, in- 
proportion to the speed with which the treadle is worked. 
Thus it will be seen that the tremolo would have a soft, 
and the sustained, a loud tone, so that here the additional 
advantage of a swell is attained, as perfect as that effected 
by the expression stop of the harmonium. 

The manipulatioh of the keys for the melo portion of 
the instrument is precisely the same as the creeping 
movement required for the organ, excepting when it is 
desired to add the force of the regular hammers, when 
the movement would be that in use for performance on 
the. piano. The amount of volume of sound produced 
when the instrument is put to its full power is perfectly 
astonishing, though perhaps not more so than the sud- 
denness with which it can resumé the softness of a 
dulciana and stopped diapason effect on a small organ. 
The quahty of tone is difficult to describe, as, although a 
stringed instrument, the melo-piano partakes very much 
of the tone of a harmonium ; its full beauty can, however, 
only be appreciated by hearing its effect. Its introduc- 
tion certainly should mark the commencement of a new 
era in piano manufacture. 

The second improvement in existing arrangements, to 
which we refer, relates to organ pipes, which at the 
present time give out but one note each on the reed 
being acted upon in the ordinary way. But there is no 
reason why an organ pipe could not be rendered as 
capable of giving out as many distinct notes as a flageolet 
or finte, by merely attaching to it a series of valve stops 
at certain intervals throughout its entire length, their. 
action being as easily controlied by the player as the key 
notes of the lesser instruments we have named. 
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IVORY carvings of ali ages and periods, fromthe ancient 
fragments of highly finished work found occasionally in 
Assyrian tombs, Egyptian monuments, Greek temples, 
and Roman palaces, as well as those equally ancient carved 
ivory objects of Scandinavian, Japanese, and Chinese origin, 
which are scattercd al the present d:iy ali over Europe, in 
private cabinets and public museums.will becollected together 



and testure. We bope to gìve several illuslratioDS of choice 
specimens of carved ivory in statues and other forms of ait 
workmanship of great importance, and of known hisiorìc 

Enclisk Industrial Art wìll be fairly represented at 
the forthconiing Manchester Art Treasure Exhibition, the 
eommittee having already secured a lai^e numbcr of 
specimens of rare and costly objects illustrative of various 
periods. Inforeignproducts of Art Industry thecollection will 
be exceedingly rich, private collectors having come forward 
with selections from iheir treasures, which have never before 
been accessible to the public generally. Japan and China 



irt the exhibition to be held at Florence during the present 
ycflr. 

Attention will be drawn more particularly to the ivory 
carvings of the thirtecnth century, whcn a revival of the art 
began to manifest itsclf in Europe. Ivory, of ali known 
materials suitable for the scuiptor's art, is the most esteemed, 
its limited surface capacity being Its sole obsiacle in the way 
of general adoption ; but large works bave been frequently 
produced by ekilfully concealing the joinings or by resorting 
to a system of iniayìng or working in small panels. In no 
instancc bave either ancient or modem workers in ivory 
succeeded in spreading out ivory as the Japanese bave 
succeeded in spreading bamboo cane bark into large fiat 
plaques, which in a great measure resemble ivory in suriace 



will be illustrated by numerous examples of both ancient and 
modem workmanship. It is reasonable, thcrefore, to ezpea 
that advant^e will be taken to provide an illustrated cata- 
logue to the line things shown on 



!t is THOUGHT POSSIBLE to establish a glass manufactory 
in India, where the materials for the purpose are abundant 
and cheap. The difficulty experìenced by a Punjab Brewery 
Company in obtaining glass bottles has set the enterprìsing 
manager of that concem to inquire into the nature and 
structure of the glass manufactured by the natives at Sultan- 
pore in the Jelum districi, and a German woikman having 
offered bis services, there is some prospeci of success for a 
venture which is capable of infinite extension in Brìtish India, 
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doing away wìth the cost of imported glass articles of English 
or Belgian manufacture, the package and freight of foreign 
goods in most instances doubling the cost of the articles sold 
in the bazaars. 

Just now the Bazaars at Stamboul, as the people cali that 
portion of Constantinople where the Turkish inhabitants for 
the most part reside, are full of fine things brought there by 
speculating Jews, keenly alive to the fact that enterprising 
English houses have sent out purchasers, in the hope of 
picking up antique art manufactures of various kinds and 
nationalities. But the goods offered are generally selected in 
Vienna, Buda Pesth, and other towns, and these are 
consigned for sale to the expert dealers in Stamboul, who 
know their full value, and what is better, who know how to 
sell for the highest price they dare ask whatever strikes the 
fancy of the inexperienced buyer. 

At present Bulgarian Silver omaments of a quasi-Greek 
forni are being offered to buyers, with the assurance that they 
are of g^eat value owing to their antiquity. We shall see. 

The strike amongst the Lancashire operatives is likely 
enough to deal the fìnishing blow to the trade in English 
cotton goods. The foreign producers who have of late years 
been underselling us in our home and foreign markets are 
busy now in pushing their trade everywhere, in the hope of 
drivìng English manufactured goods quite out of the market 
They count as on their side the increased cost of labour in 
Englandy the short time system, and the greatly enhanced 
price of machinery and factory repairs, compared with their 
own low prices for wages and material. Both employers and 
employed should look at this grave aspect of affairs steadfastly, 
with a view to the settlement of the difficulty in the face of 
the wily competitors with whom the real struggle rests, 
before it is too late to fìnd any remedy. 

Mr. Norman McLeod, of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, sent the following to the Rev. Henry Solly, in reply to 
a memoria! of the trustees, principal, and teachers of the 
Artizans' Institute, Castle-street, to the President of the 
Council, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, requesting an 
interview on the subject of a grant for practical and efficient 
technical education : — '* I am directed by the Lord President 
of the Council to inform you that bis Grace has read the 
memoria! from the trustees, principal, and teachers of the 
Artizans' Institute with much interest. It would appear 
from that memoria! and from the programme of the course 
of instruction in the Institute that the object of the memorial- 
ists is to obtain State aid towards instruction in the practice 
and details of certain trades. The L«ord President is fuUy 
alive to the very great importance of such classes as are 
referred to in the memoria!, to workmen, and especially to 
the apprentices and younger men, in leaming those branches 
of their trade of which they may not otherwise have an 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge, and thus fìtting them 
to become foremen and managers. His Grace would be glad 
to see such classes far more extensively established than is 
at present the case in ali parts of the country. But it is a 
question whether such instruction should be afforded at the 
expense of the State, or defrayed by the workmen whose 
immediate interest and advancement in li fé are so directly 
concemed, aided as far as they may be by trade guilds and 
organisations, which, it is hoped, may take up this important 
matter. The Artizans' Institute appears to concem itself 
more especially with the building trades. It will be evident, 
however, that State aid, if granted to them, must be extended 
to ali descrìptions of industries practised in the country. It 
has not hitherto been considered the function of the Science 



and Art Department to teach the practical application of 
science and art to industry, or the industries themselves. 
Its aim has, on the contrary, been to aid the industriai classes 
in obtaining a sound and thorough knowledge of those 
branches of science and art which may be so applied, leaving 
it to the student to specinlise his knowledge, and turn his 
attention in any direction he may find most suitable, and to 
obtain his practical skill and knowledge in the workshop or 
in the trade. The subjects of science, towards instruction in 
which aid is given, include the more general applications of 
science to industry, as building construction, machine con- 
stniction, mining, metallurgy, and agrìculture. But in these 
cases the broad principles of the industry generally only are 
treated, and in no case is an attempt made to deal with the 
practice of specifìc trades or handicrafts. The instances 
given in the memorial cannot be considered departures from 
this principle. Laboratory practice in chemistry is only a 
means of instruction in pure chemistry, it is not even applied 
chemistry ; modelling is as much a branch of pure art as 
drawing or painting. An extension of the action of the 
Science and Art Department in the direction prayed for by 
the memorialists, even if it could be successfuUy undertaken 
by a State department, must entail a vastly increased ex< 
penditure, which it is doubtful if the House of Commons 
would sanction. Under these circumstances the Lord 
President does not think any good purpose would be served 
by his receiving a deputation to give further explanations 
with reference to the wishes of the memorialists, and to the 
operations of the Artizans' Institute, the general scope of 
which is clearly explained in the papers before his Grace.'' 

''M. Meissonier will exhibitat the International Ex- 
hibition a remarkable painting, which he completed in the 
course òf last year, and the subject of which is the review of 
the Cuirassiers by Napoleon I. on the ève of the battle of 
Leipzig. Tradition says that one regiment displayed on this 
occasion a military ardour, a passionate enthusiasm, which 
went beyond ali bounds, and that on the following day they 
fought with such desperate rage that not a man survived. 
The Cuirassiers in M. Meissonier's picture dash up from the 
left in a mad gallop, trampling under foot the standing corn, 
and wildly hailing the Emperor, who is seen, on a slight 
eminence a little to the right, surrounded by his staff. They 
are led by their colonel, who rides in advance, his bare 
sword clutched and waved above his head, and obey his 
signal by presenting arms ; but the disciplined movement of 
parade is animated by an intense passion, which gives a 
peculiar and varying physiognomy to the action. The space 
to the right, across which the Cuirassiers are about to pass, 
is held by a detachment, in front of which are three mounted 
* Guides.' These three figures are of extraordinary nobility 
and beauty. The immobility of their attitudes and the 
solemnity of their regard not only give an immense value to 
the furious oncoming of the Cuirassiers^ but profonndly 
impress the imagination. In their impassive and heroic 
cairn they bring before us ali that there is of poetry and 
tragedy in the scene, as these martyrs of glory sweep by and 
with sacred enthusiasm devote themselves to death under 
the eyes of him they serve. This episode of the review 
before the battle of Leipzig has evidently taken strong hold 
on M. Meissonier. For some six years past or more it has 
again and again occupied his attention. The composition 
has been profoundly studied, and the energy and depth of 
sentiment with which the subject is treated heighten the value 
of the picture as a work of art, and contribute to render it 
one of the capital works, if not the capital work, of the 
modem French school. M. Meissonier's qualities as a 
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painter and as an artist, that is tò say as something more 
than a painter, are known to ali the world ; but here we 
bave not only tbe painter and the artist, but something more 
than both — the man. It is now rare indeed to see a work by 
a consummate artist in which the moral aspect of bis subject 
has been so profoundly felt. It is to be regretted that M. 
Meissonier's picture has been sold to an American, for it 
should never bave been permitted to leave France. 

" M. Géròme will exhibit a large painting, on which he is 
stili at work. The subject is the reception at Versailles of 
the Prince de Condé by Louis XIV, Condé stands with bis 
back towards us at the foot of the grand staircase, now no 
longer existing, but which has been carefully worked out by 
M. Géròme from the originai plans, which are stili preserved. 
To right and left are pages and guards, hearing banners torn 
from the enemy. At the top of the staircase stands Louis 
XIV., and on the landing behind him the great personages 
of the Court are ranged two rows deep. It is a curious thing 
to see an artist of M. Géròme's great intelligence and stand- 
ing selecting a subject which does not offer a single head. 
Condé tums bis back as, bowing, he prepares to mount the 
steps ; Louis XIV., at the top of the staircase, is merely the 
conventional * Grand Monarque,' and as for the Court, they 
are mere puppets in the play, wearers of splendid costumes 
and dancing feathers. The point which is really noticeable 
in the picture is the skill with which the two chief actors are 
brought into relation with each other, isolated, yet put into 
line by the ascending flight of stairs. The episode, which in 
itself has scarcely the importance of a page of history, 
presenta g^eat opportunities as a scene of magnificent cere, 
monial display, which M. Géròme has effectively turned to 
account Nothing has been omitted that would help to indi- 
cate the space of a vast palace, the state, the pomp, the 
splendour of a great Court." 

The decorations of the Paris Panthéon are stili 
being carried on with great zeal. Besides the legend of St. 
Geneviève, M. Baudry has lately been commissioned to 
execute-four large wall paintings in the chance!, and has 
chosen for bis subject four scenes from the history of Joan of 
Are, namely. The Vision^ The Inierview with Charles VII. 
at Chinon^ The Taking of Orleans^ and Joan in the Prison at 
Rouen, w.th Pierre Cauchon, Loiseleur, and the English. 
Other episodes from ber history will also be introduced by 
M. Baudry into the decorative frieze that runs above the 
paintings. The work, it is stated, will occupy the artist for 
about three years. Nor is it by painting only that the 
Panthéon is to be made beautiful. Two colossal statues, one 
of St. Bernard modelled by F. Jouffroy, and another of St. 
Jean de Matha by E. Hiolle, bave just been placed in it, 
making four of these grand statues already installed, and 
others are, we believe, in preparation. 

The subject of exhibitions organised by clubs is just 
now receiving much attention among Parisians, says our 
friend M. Ph. Burty, from those critics whose thoughts are 
directed to the general organisation of the Beaux-Arts. It 
will be difficult to induce the Government to give up the 
direction of the Fine Arts, because that direction becomes a 
politicai engine in its hands. It is difficult also to make a 
nation but ncwly democratised understand that the State 
ought not always to continue the traditions of the monarchy, 
but ought to allow artists to strengthen themselves by the 
exercise of thcìr liberty. In the meanwhile the annual Salons 
bave become a great weariness to the public. That public 
sees plainly that they are only huge sales with guarantees 
and privileges such as are not accorded to any other kind of 



intellectual merchandise. It clearly perceives that under the 
pretext of encouraging "high art" encouragement is only 
given to a high degree of mediocrity. One can but hope 
that the public will come to understand how well party 
exhibitions, got up by rivai sets, will act as salutary checks 
to the annual Salons, and will restore these to their position 
of honour, while giving to truly national talent more chance 
of triumph over the savants^ falsely so-called, who return 
from Rome exhausted or overbearing. These great questions 
are now under considef ation by a conmiittee of the Chamber. 
A Parliamentary committee has been appointed, under tbe 
presidency of M. Charton, to consider the reorganisation of 
the personnei of the administration of the Beaux-Arts. This 
is by no means a question of politicai feeling, although this 
administration is the same as it was under the Empire, which 
is the same thing as saying that it is justly suspected of 
hearing the greatest grudge against existing institutions, and 
of impeding their action. M. de Chennevières is much 
buUied on account of the elencai decoration of the Panthéon. 
Nevertheless he is an able man. Perhaps, in spite of ali, he 
will retain the direction of the Beaux-Arts until the Great 
Exhibition, owing to the dread of too far disorganising the 
scrvice before this solemnity. In any case it is almost certain 
that marks the outline of your monuments, is so lifelike a 
composition that it is readily understood at first sight, and 
calls forth the applause or the curiosity of the public, who 
feel instinctively that the portrait is correct" 

M. HÉBERT is engaged on bis designs for the choir of the 
Panthéon^ which consist of a series of detached figures, 
Christ and the Apostles, executed on an embrowned gold 
ground. In preparation for their execution, M. Hébert has 
made elaborate studies from the most remarkable remains of 
Byzantine art. 

M. Henri Levi has nearly completed bis decorations for 
the chapel of St. Méry, in the Rue St. Antoine. These de- 
corations treat of various scenes in the life of St Méry, and 
before they are placed in the chapel for which they are 
destined it is proposed to exhibit them publicly durìng the 
months of May and June. 

The many artistic treasures of Hildesheim Cathedral 
that bave been reproduced with admirable fìdelity and effect 
for the South Kensington Museum, are already in their 
places. Beside the great choir-screen, the eleventh-century 
doors, the two tombs with their rudely carved figures, and 
the magnifìcent brass corona in the South-east Court, a 
number of smaller works of great interest are to be found in 
one of the cases of the South Court, consisting of candle- 
sticks, chalices, statuettes, etc, copied from originals in the 
treasury of the Cathedral, many of which are supposed to 
bave been the work of the famous Bishop Bemward, who, as 
is well known, not only patronised and encouraged the 
artist-workmen of bis time, but himself worked in metal 
with great skilL From this treasury may be noticed also a 
very rich sbrìne, which has been added only very recently to 
the South Kensing^ton coUection. This sbrìne or reliquary 
is in the shape of a tower, said to be exactly of the same form 
as the old tower of the church. Ali round it are niches filled 
with delicately worked little images of the Virgin and various 
saints ; and at the top are two fiat discs placai uprìght, and 
nearly touching one another, on one of which is engraved a 
representation of the Crucifìxion. If these peculiar discs 
were copied from anything of the sort on the summit of the 
old tower, that must certainly bave been a most remarkable 
architectural monument. The originai of this beautiful little 
reliquary, which stands about a foot in height, is of oak. 
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Silver gilL The cast has likewise been gilded. It is at 
present somewhat too new and gaudy in effect, but its bright- 
ness wìn, no doubt, soon get tarnished, and the delicacy with 
which ali the little details of the carvìng are rendered makes 
it really as valuable for ali purposes of study as the originai 
worìc. While praising these interesting reproductions, it is 
but fair to state that they are ali executed by a Hildesheim 
artist, F, Kusthardt, who devotes himself almost entirely to 
work of this kind. His casts, which are worked up after- 
wards'from the óriginals with great skill and artistic know- 
ledge, bave noneof the heavy lumpish effect common in 
works of tliis kind. They reproduce the feeling of the 
originai as well as the mere workmanship. 

M. Bardoux has gìven the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour to the oldest schoolmaster of France, who has been 
teaching since 18 18 in the very parish where he was bom. 
The ceremony took place at CLermont- Ferrand at a dinner 
given by the Prefect in honour of the Minister, The whole 
scene is said to bave been very impressive. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has appointed a 
Commission of ten members in order to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the French Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which wiU take place at Paris, during the present 
month. They will sit in their officiai capacity. 

A French inventor,M. BRéGNET,has recently completed 
a so-called mercury telephone, which is quite a variation on 
the systems alrcady in use. It is composed of two instru- 
ments for transmission and reception, connected by means 
of wires. Each of these consists of a gì ass vessel, containing 
acidulated water and mercury, into which is inserted a 
capiUary tube filled with mercury. One wire connects the 
mercury in the tubes, and the other that in the vessels. 
When a person speaks before the transmitter, the vibrations 
of the air are communicated to the mercury, and cause 
varìations in the electromotive force, which are transmitted 
to the receiver, and there give rise to vibrations of the air 
appreciable by the ear. A later simplifìcation of the ap- 
paratus consists in using a tube with alternate drops of 
mercttry and acidulated water, forming thus a serìes of 
electro-capillary elements. 

The intellectual abilities of the Japanese bave been 
evidenced in a strìking manner by a quartette of students 
from that country now studying in Berlin. One of these, 
Dr. Dirokitao, has lately invented an ingenious optical in- 
stniment termed the leucoscope, which measures the 
varìations in the perception of light and colour by the human 
eye, in accordance with the strictest mathematical laws. 
Another, who has attained the rank of lieutenant in the 
Pnissian army, has introduced a remarkable simplifìcation 
into the mechanism of the Mauser rifle, which has succeeded 
the historic needle-gun. Two more who are prosecuting 
their chemical studies under Prof. Hofmann, bave published 
for two years past seyeral interesting synthetical researches 
on the aromatic serìes. 

Prince Louis Napoleon, at the annual dinner of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, spoke to the following effect. 
"The Emperor was always deeply interested by scientific 
questions, and even before he ascended the throne he showed 
that interest by taking an active part in the debates of this 
institution. He understood that in times like ours, when 
science is making such rapid progress, every man who has 
high aspirations i? bound to increase his knowledge and to 
associate himself with the work of those who like you, gentle- 
man, labour for the greatest good of humanity. When he 



became Emperor of the French, faìthful to this prìnciple, he 
encouraged on a large scale great public works, and he 
showed his esteem and his sympathy for the men who 
accomplished them in every circumstance. Our century has 
witnessed great deeds of ali kinds ; many battles bave been 
fought by man against men — however, this is neither the time 
nor the place to speak of them ; others bave been fought by 
man against nature, and in that fìeld success has not failed to 
crown his most assiduous efforts. Among the conquests 
which bave been achieved in our days, none bave been more 
benefìcial than the peaceful trìumphs of industry. These will 
not disappear with the present generation, but will remain 
and be of use to future ages. Of the victorìes thus woh the 
honour belongs mainly to the profession of the engineer, and, 
therefore, it is with feelings of legitimate prìde I remember 
that my father belonged to your institution. I am glad, 
therefore, to take this opportunity of expressing to the Civil 
Engineers my profound esteem and my heartfelt wishes for 
the continued prosperìty of their most useful and admirable 
institution." 

Belgium occupies an eminent position among the foreign 
nations represented, as, indeed, may at once be inferred from 
the number of ber exhibitors and the space assigned to the 
Belgian section in the Champ de Mars. The number of the 
exhibitors is estimated at 2,400, and the fa^ade of the 
pavilion is 60 mètres in length. To this, it may be added, 
that the exhibits surpass in beauty and in quantity those dis- 
played at any previous Exhibition. The Belgian fa^ade, 
which has already been descrìbed in a previous number of 
this journal, is without doubt superìor in style and construc- 
tion to that of any other nation. A hundred and fìfly 
thousand francs bave been expended on this erection, and, 
including the materìal, the cost of the fa^ade may be esti- 
mated at a round sum of a half a million of francs. In the 
interior decorations of ber galleries, and the careful distribu- 
tion of the exhibits, the Belgian section is inferìor to no other 
nation, and superior to many. Draperìes and rìch hangings 
fall in charming arrangements, from the escutcheons of the 
nine provinces and the principal towns. The Windows and 
cases, constructed from designs fumìshed by the Commission, 
are elegant and uniform. The exhibition of lace may, with- 
out exaggeration, be wrìtten down wonderful, the best manu- 
facturers having this year fairly surpassed themselves in the 
clegance of their work. The machinery department promises 
well, as it is to be hoped that this promise will be fulfìlled, 
for as yet few contrìbutions to the gallery bave arrìved, and 
the admission, it will be remembered, was to dose on the 2oth 
of Aprii. The machinery department is now the most back- 
ward ; in fact, the only backward section of the Belgian 
exhibition. But there is stili ampie time to remedy this 
delay. It is reported that M. Gallait, the first of Belgian 
artists, will not be represented by a single canvas in the fine 
art section. M. Gallait has entirely devoted his talents 
during the last ten years to thehistorìc portraits that decorate 
the Senate House, and as the authorìties refuse to sanction 
their removal, and no work that is not at least ten years old 
will be received, this report, it is to be regretted, is only too 
true. The absence of several other distinguished Belgian 
artists will be remarked, and sculpture, as regards quantity 
at least, will be only meagrely represented. 

A FINE SERIES of antique bronzes discovered at Cagli in the 
beginning of Aprii was exhibited by Signor Mochi. Among 
these bronzes the fìnest is a woman's head, a little less than 
life-size, representing possibly a goddess. The other frag- 
ments belong to statuettes of various styles. One statuette, 
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perbaps a Hercules, whìch is intact, shows on the feet Iraces 
of the process ai founding, fram which it may be supposed 
that it was never manufactured for use. This faci has 
ìnduced some to belicve that the bronzes here diacovered 
indicated the site of an ancient Umbrìan foundry ; and wbat 
tends to coofirm this view is that with the bronies wcrc found 
fragmenta of terra-cotta vessels, such as are used by foundcrs. 
These antiquities were presented to the municipality of 
CagH. 

AN EXHIBITION of ancient and MODERN PRODUCTS of 

the art of the goldsmith was opened in Gmiind, the capital of 
the Swabiai) gold-industiy, on Apri) i;. It ìs enriched with 
some of the fine works from the collections of the King of 
Wiirtemberg and of Prince Karl of Prussia ; the Cewerbe- 
Museums of Berlio, Stuttgart, and Karlsruhe bave lent from 
their Stores ; while the churches, and the antiquarian collec- 
tions of many towns, have also been large contributors. 

An EXHIBITION of GAS APPARATUS, to beheldinlhe Bir- 
mingham TowD-hall, in June, is projected by the corporate 
authorities of the towTi. The object in view is to extend the 
use of gas apparatus for cookjng and warming purposes, and 
to enlarge the application of gas to trade purposes, which are 
not generally known. There will be eleven classes, and a 
Silver medal will be given to the best exhibitor in each class. 

The question of expense, says the Quttn, is a very 
important one to ali those who propose visiting Paris this year, 
and it is a matter about which a little practical information 
seems necded. I read wiih surprìse the paragraph quoted in 
your " Notes and Qucries " last week, Where the corre- 
spoDdent of the Daily Neìvi could have found mutton chops 
"not of the first quality, with a quantity of bone, grease, and 
gristle, at half-a-crownapound," I do not know. My butcher 
isnow sellingmeat at thefollowingprices: mutton chops, if>d. 
a pound ; roast beef, at 161^. and lyd. a pound ; ordinary leg 
of mutton, at 13//. ; and pré-salé, at 151/. a pound ; the best 
pieces of veal, ai 14//. a pound. Let it be remembered that 
the French pound is one-Ienth larger than the English. He 
tells me that he expects lo increase these ptices by id., or 
pcrhaps 2d., a pound during the Exhibitìon, but certainly not 
more. As for the apartments in the Rue Tilsitt, which is 
now one of the most fashionable streets in Paris, in the midst 
of the most expensive quartcr, I question whether at any 
tinic furnished apartments could be found there for less than 
16/. a monih with more than two bed-rooms, and that on 
the upper floors. Neither cabs, omnibuses, nor tramways 
are to be increased in price. A fiacre with two or three 
places costs is. yi. the course and ir. &d. the hour, and 
visitors to the Exhibiiion may be conveyed thither by tram- 
way or omnibus from any part of Paris for jd., and there and 
back by raìlway from the Station du Havre for \s. ìd. first 
class and jid. sccond. The entrance fee to the Champs de 
Mars and Trocadéro will never exceed ifr. So much to the 
good. On the other band, hotel keepers and restauraleurs 
are, I am told, increasing, and in some cases doubling, their 
prices. In this they are much blamed by the Parisians, who 
fear that foreigners and provincjals may be kept away alto- 
getber, or their stay shortened to meet the exigencies of their 
purses. I must not forget to add that I particularly noted 
the prices printed on the car/e of one of the restaurants 
opened in the interior of the Exhibition, and found them »- 
cessively moderate. Now at Vienna everything was ex- 
orbitant— hotels, restaurants, cabs, the entrance fee lo the 
Exhibition, besides every insignilicant nick-nack to be 
obtained at the shops. 
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Vue of lich tunber and soft green colonr, with rìch folìage 
decorations in fused glaze, produced at Haviland's porcelaìn 
Works, Limoges and Stvres 1 

Inilial lettcr I, &t)ni aa old isth crnluiy MS. . . . 1 

Painting on china, by Mrs. Sparks, for the Paris Exhibitìon, 
In the Howell md Jam« colleclion of Daulton waie . 

Two vtsei of quaint design from Mr. Uaviluid'E collection of 
fased china at the Paris Exhibition 

Cbest of carred ebony ìnlaJd with gilt bronze and Silver 
CBStings and repouss^ Work 

Specimens of cut tablc-gUss, to accompany the group already 
figured on p. 88 1 

Casket of embossed Spuii&b leather work . . , . : 

Group of quajnt i8lh century beskers and other poltery of 
Flemish design copied from originai works of art. and 
affording materials for de^gners in England and the Con- 
linent, who bave made nunierous combìnations from these 
originai forms as the demand for glazed potteiy increases . J 

Vase of Haviland ware of rìch oronge-green and puq>le, with 
floiling figure in high rclief atlached tO the sarface in soft 
terra-cotta colour, which has a curious and not unpicasing 
effcct ■ 

Fire-place in the hall of the lìchly furnished EUtabelfaan 
house, placed at the disposai of H.R. H. the Prìnce of 
Wales. This admìrable specimen of iron-work is from the 
factoiy of Messrs. Barnard, Bishopand Bamard, of Norwich 

Specimen of Haviland's faicDce io ricb warni colours, with 
vine leaves in high relief in autumnal tints . , . ; 

Vase of fused porcelnin, manufactured by Mr. Havitand of 
Limoges. The floating figure in high relief Ìs a nove] fealnre 
in pottery, wbich gives one new ideas of ait decomtion 
capable of uniimited extensioa, nithough entirely departing 
frum ihe dassic forni, and therefore likely to be considired 
by some as a " caprice "..,..,; 

Painting on china, " Cuwslip ball," by Mrs. Sparks, from the 
exhibition of HowcU and James at the Paris Exhibition . . 

Quaint old English silver gilt fountain ofthe I5th century . 

Vose with abrupt tip and depressed handle of Crcek pattern, 
evidcnlly borrowed from the archaic designs in common 
use amungst the Etrarìans ...... 

Carpel pattern of rich and effeclive design, from the Austtian 
section ofthe Paris Exhibition ..... 

An engraved porlion of the Auslrìan Diploma grinted to 
studenls in the Art Schools of Vienna . . . . 1 
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A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITORS OF INDUSTRIAL ART MANUFACTURES AT THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 



Amngements ha*e b«n condaded wìth manjr of the manufacturers Tor the publication of deuiled nolicM or their cxhibits, illustrate^ 
where necessary b/ woodcuts. Tbose eihibitora who bave not yet communicated with the Editor aie invited to do so at iheir 



I, Abral 



6, Elgin. 



dd. Han 



tf'road, IxMidoD, lampi. 



ud Rockinghan. _.. 
Adami. Tbaaiu. and Co., Limiud, Suncjr-iltttl, Nottìnghani, lice cuiuini, 

Aiuhiua, Jan;», ij. PrìnccHlnet, Edinburgh. Scoich jcwellety. 

Aldcbert, ]uac> ST. 3A> and ^, Lan£ Acre^ London, cam^cx. 

AlLan, John, and Soli, Widi-lanc Woru, Old Ford-road, London, paper 

baiìflùiEi. 
Alien, Ctii)», aS. Clare-nr«t. Dublìn, Imh lace and cmbroidery. 
Allenon. Cliaf.. and Sons, Park Works. Longton, Staflbrdihire, canhcDwarej 

chuui. tabk and laniury wan. 
Andrew. Burrow^ and AlkJna, 59,GcoTgc-*lRet, Mule 



andktrchìeli. 



id Co., Hyde, I 



e. Belfut. ubic clolhi and napkini 



,^. ., -, .^.. jc-place. Loodon. photogr 

Baildan, Henry C, 73. PrinceA-streel, tldinburgli, nature ■ 
Ballcy, W.andJ. A., Alloa, ScDlLnd, Rockingham wan, e 
■>--■" -■ ""- -^Brook-Mreel.MJiEud, Glaigow. 



Barbour and Miller. ■; 



Banurd, B _ 

gdvaniaal virt nettine. >tof a. lawn moi 
BaJTow Flax Eind Jtire Coinpany Limited. Bi 



Batet, Walkcr, and Co.. Dale Hall, I 

Benhain and Sons. 50. %t, and 54, ^ 
and tilc heartlu. Eratd, Tenden, & 



unicm, di[ineT. deuen, \ia^ &c., 1 
xm, Soho, London, cblmney-pieee 



Bb.biwk Gn 

Beljemann. CcoiEe, and Soni. 36, 38, 



Company, Beubrook, IreUuid. poliihfd granile monu- 

[itoo«ìIic-road. London, iQver 

Bb^hcnou^h. John, m, Chcinid:, London, l'ilk dma («di. scarfi, handliet- 

chiert, &c. 
RIackie and Son, 17, Sianhope-stnel, Claufov, bookblnding. 
blaekie. W. G.. and Co., ViltaliEld Works, St. Jamo'i-ioad, Glasgow, lellupreu 

Boulinikoa Floor Coth àad ManuflctuHng Company Limited. Wanlcy-itreet, 



Boyle, Richard, a 



c^ Upper Glon. 



, Hampihin 



, John, and Son^ .8. Wigmorfi™., 
n, and Co., KiddEcminiter, carpeti. 
' " --' " - "---■-liiild. tilt 



s. chains, fi 



1S, MatxleaficL 

Ltreet. Cov«t Garden, London, bracdets, 

._..,_,. . ^>, Old Brood-ttreet. London, dyei. coloutini 

xiki. Robell. HouKhlon Regis, Sheffield, pianofonei. 
IVO, Richard, and Son. jaa. Kcnninf^IDn-ioad, London, organ. 
Twn, Richajd. W. J., Jun., 334, Kennington-iud, London, brau foriLiEure foi 
■^ng gla&set. ftc, machine loT diaping, &t, the ends af boardi. 

:Id, W., and Sims, Cobridge, StaOonlihiiE, art china, vaiu, fitc, china, 



Bnmnliel 
Biovnhilli Pt 



Erown-Weuhsad IT. C), Moore and Co.. Cauldoo-plaee, SiaBbrdihire Pollerie!, 

Bull and Wilson, 51. Si. HartinVIane, London, woolien and cotlon fabrics. 
BoTke and Co-, 17, Ncwqun^met, London, marble paTements, giasa mouia. 
Buichan, Lindsay,aBd Co., Lineo Works, Dundee, jute earpeling. Manilla heoip 

Cainis, P., 4, LÌTÌn|iIon^lacc, Ponobello, near Edinburgh, the Heliconlbuntain, 
Camm Brothers, 41, Prederick-sbeEt. BEmingham, maj^ica panels, designi for 



impbell Briek and Tile Company, Slake' 
uiipbell, Hugii, and Son, Mooi Quairit 
mdy and Co,. Chiidleigh-road Station, 



i. Ne» 



n Abbot, DeTon, 
rt pianoToTte musi 



ish-sEreet, Londoc 

Chalten and Son, 3a,'Oifórd-itreeI. London. pianoTortei. 

Chanot, Georxe, 103. Wardour-itreei, London, yiolins, viola, violoncello. &c. 

ClaAe, JohnTlobert, jj, Liverpool-slreei, Walworth. London, Tunbridge ware, 

Qaylon and Bell, jii, Reeenl-sDeeI, London, stained rlatt windo«. 
Collinson and Lock, 169, Fteei-^treel, London, ait catùnet forniture, fumilure 

Cotthuist, Synions. and Co , Brìdgcwaler. Roman lilcs. ildge liles. scoiiring 

bricki, (te. 
Con<iable, William Henry. The Avenne, Cambridge, italned glaas Windows. 
Cooke, Soni.andCo., Livetsedge. Varkshire carpeu and ruai. 
Cooke, Thama>. and Som, Buckingham Works. Varie, telescopa. doclu, ftc. 
Cooper. H. and J-, B and 9. Greal Pulteney-sErect. Golden-squaie. London. 

Copciand. W. T., and Sons, ito, New Bond-street. London, art produciions in 

Capesiake, Hughet, Cnmpton, aj 



hurchyard. City, London. 



:, Soni, and Brindle, 30, Cannon-streel, Londi 

led eretonnes. 

e Floor Covering Company, 113, Qaccn Vìctoiì 

bunnill, and Co. Limited, JackRcld Worits, n. 
lustic tiles, paintcd liles, &c 

JojepbM.,»03and"' H.™m.iit«.. Ij,i,rfnn. ., 

biaceleti. ftc.. Highlani 
u >.>_ Albert, 164, i 

id Sons, isS, Gia/s-inn-Rud. London, fajade in half-lim' 
anielt, A. B,. and Ssn, 46, Wigmore-itreei, London, ubleservices,og 

efaina, majolica. table glan. 
aniell, R. P., and Co., 119, New Bond-sneet. London, china, canhen 



d Wilson. 37 and iB. Sun-stiet 
i, Charles^ ijo, Gi=at Portland 



don, pùnled and itabled 



De Rothichild, Lady, B 



Un. Margaret, I). W 
«forjeweSery, &c 



\A WatK. Lambeih Potiery, London, iton 

H.. and Co., Kigh-siieeI, Lambeth. Le 

otu faience. 

if. H.,andG. K. 






Ebbuii, Alfred C. lOppoiite the ' 

and upholslery. 
Edoardi, Jobn, King-slieel, Fen 



rnhall). Croydon, Surrey. cabine 



Feetham. Mark, 



, Newhall-sireel. Biimingham, i 
&:., danaicened worki in gold, 
lod Co., q, Cliffotd-iUeet, Bom 

[d Co., 94. Soulhampton-row, ; 

!,''lfÓlnie°He>d'woÀs. near C 

Adam-strecE. Adelpfai, London 
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Flitch, J. J. and Son, Springwell Leather Works, Buslingthorpe, Leeds, 

moroccos, roans, coloured calf, Russia hides, &c. 
Foley, Arthur, Fisherton Cabinet Works, Salisbury. cabinet fumiture. 
Fouracre (J. T.) and Watson, Stonehouse, Plymouth, Devon, stained glass. 
Frampton, E., io, Southampton-Street, Strana, London, painted glass Windows. 
Francati and Santamaria, 65, Hatton-garden, London, jet omaments and 

iewellery, mosaics, cameos, corals, &c. 
Frodsham, Charles, and Co., 84» Strand, London, chronometers and docks. 
Garrett, Rhoda and Agnes, a, Gower-street, London, fumiture. 
Gibson, William, Donegail-place, Belfast, jewellery, bog oak jewellery, chro- 
nometers, &c. 
Gillow and Co., 176, Oxford-street, London, interior decoration and fumiture. 
Glknville, A. P., 13, Tottenham-court-road, London, machines for cutting 

memorial br^ tablets, &c. 
Gofl^gin, Jeremiah, 74, Grafton -Street, Dublin, bog-oak bracelets, bn^oches, &c. 
Gold, Henry, Castle Carriage Works, Francts-road, Windsor, dog cart. 
Goode, Thomas, and Co., zo, South^ Audley-street, London, etchings and 

paintings on china, painted porcelain. 
Goraon, James, and Son, Carlton-hill, Woodhouse-Iane, a Victoria hansom. 
Gower, Woodward, Wilis, and Co., Waterside Mills, Kidderminster, carpets and 

rugs. 
Graphic, Proprietors of the, 190, Strand, London, wholeprocess of producing an 

illustrated newspaper. 
Green, Charles, 3, Bank-street, Sheffield, ebony and bronze fumiture. 
Green, James, and Nephew, Z07, Queen Victoria-street, London, glassware of 

ali kinds, terra-cotta. 
Green, James, ao, Moore-street, Chelsea, London, design for a mosaic floor, 

desìgns for ceilings and walls. 
Gregory and Co., aia, Regent -Street, London, cabinet fumiture and decoration. 
Grìmond, L and A. D., Bow Bridge Works, Dundee, carpets made from jute. 
Grosvenor, Chater, and Co^ 68, Cannon -Street, London, wrìting paper. 
Hall, Ralph, atid Co., 15, Charlton-street, Portland-Street, Manchester, cotton 

velvets and velveteens, satins, twills, seiges, &c. 
Hall, Thomas, 8, George-Street, Edinburgh, decorated oak wall panelling and 

fumiture. 
Hamblet, Joseph, Piercf Brìckworks, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, terra- 

metallic pavings, copmgs, buildinK bricks, &c. 
Hardman, Johti, and Co., Newhall Hill, Birmingham, stained glass Windows, 

hammered irouwork, repoussé work. 
Hare, John, and Co., Tempie Gate, Bristol, floor cloth. 
Harland, J. W., 40, Essex-street, Strand, London, doorfum'ture. 
Harrison. R., and Son, t, Stanhope-street, Euston-road, London, carriage. 
Harry, W. D., and Co., 1x8, Newgate-street, London, kamptullcon floor doth, &c. 
Hart, Son,^ Peard, and Co., 53, Wych-street, Strand, London^ church and 

domestic fìttings in brass, iron, &c. 
Hayes, Henry, and Son, Stamford and Peterborough, cabs and carts. 
Heaton, John Aldam, ag, Bloomsbury-square, London, fumiture embroidery. 
Henderson and Co., Durham, carpets. 
Henderson, James, and Co., 60, 63, 64, North-street, Glasgow, carriage, break 

for same. 
Henderson, Alexander L., 49, King William-Street, City, London, ceramic 

photographs. 
Hillier, James, za, King's-road, Camden-town, London, organs. 
Hitchins, Richanl William^ 9, Devonshire-place, Stoke Newington Green, 

London, rapid system of forming ceilinss, &c. 
Hodgetts, Richardson, and Son, Wordsley Glass Works, Stourbridge, sculptured 

glass, patent threaded glass. 
Holland and Sons, 33, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, London, fumiture. 
Holmes, H. and A., 38, Mazgaret-street, Cavendish-square, London, carriages. 
Holmes. W. M., and Son, loz, Dean-street, Soho, London, carved wood 

furniture. 
Holt, Frank, St. John's, Warwick, stained glass, designs for same. 
Hope and Carter. Fountain-place> Burslem, Stafibrdshìre, earthenware, table, 

tea, &c., ware. 
Hopkinson, J. and J., 335, Regent-street. London, pianofortes. 
Horton, Tohn, and Co., Oxford Brassworks, Bailey^treet, Sheffield, gas 

chandeliers, brackets, &c. 
Howard and Sons, 35, 36, 77, Beraers-street, Oxford-street, London, cabinet 

fumiture, parquet flooring, &c. 
Howell, James, and Co., ^, 7, and 9, Regent-street, London, decorated clocks, 

&c., art pottery, EngUsh lace. 
Howes, Henry William. Prince of Wales-road, Norwich, carriages and carts. 
Hunter, James, 209, King-street, Aberdeen, polished red Peterhead granite 

font, &c. 
Ivory, H. A., and Co., Wood-green, London, pianofortes. 
Jackson and Graham, 97, Oxford-street, London, fumiture, carpets. curtains, &c. 
Jackson, George, ana Sons, 49, Rathbone-place, London, wall and ceiling 

decoratioiui. 
Jacoby, Julius,^ 53, Regent-street, London, carved oak fumiture. 
Jacques, Zachria, 6, Upper Abbey-street, DuUin, wood carvings in white wood 

and bog oak. 
Japanese Curtains and Patent Fabric Company Limited, 15, King-street, Cheap- 

side, London, spedmens of bookbinding in " feltine." 
Jefirey and Co., 64, Essex-road, Islington, London, fumiture and embroidery 

stufi, leather- work, paper-hangings, &c. 
Jenkinson, Alexander, zo, Princes-street, Edinburgh, coloured glass, flint 

glass, &c. 
Johnstone, Jeanes, and Co., 67, New Bood-street, London, cabinet and 

upholsterv fumiture. 
Jones and Wiilis, Temple-row, Birmingham, churdi fumiture in wood, brass, &c. 
Joubert, A., and Sons, 6 and 7, Percy-street, London, art fumiture, parquet 

flooring, &c. 
Tulian, Henry, Bow-street, Bolton, carriages. 
Kent, G. B., and Co., zz, Great Marlborough-street, London, bmshes, ivory 

paper knives, &c. 
King, William, Battlesden Steam Carriage Woiks, Leighton Buziard, carriages. 
Kulp, H. N. and Son, Nottingham, lace goods. 
Ladies'^Work Sodety, 3Z, Sloane-street, London, applique neediewotk. 
Lamb, James, 16, John Dalton-street, Manchester, aecorative fumiture. 
Lamprey, T. li., fumiture for chambers of limited area. 
Lascdles, Wm. Henry, zaz, Bunhill-row, London, aitistic furniture, concrete 

slabs, waterdosets, water tanks, plant-houses. 
Laurie, George, 17, Dalrym|^e<i^ce, Edinburgh, designs for wall decoration. 
Lavers, Barraud, and Westlake, £nddl-str«et, Bkomsbury, London, painted 

Windows. 
Lechertier, Barbe, and Co., 60, Regent-street, Tondon, artisU' materials, 

colours, and lay figures. 
Lee, Henry M., Z65, Hampstead-road, London, fumiture decorated with fem, 

ftc, glass deoorations. 
Leprìnce, L. A. A., 33, Park-square, Leeds, paintings on enamel, china ware, &c 



Linoleum Manufacturing Company Limited, Z44, Queen Victoria*strect, London, 

floor doths. 
Longden and Co., Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield, fireplace, carved wood diimney 

piece, &c. 
Looker, Bei^jamin, Norbiton Pottery, Kingston-on-Thames, ornamentai bricks, 

garden pots, &c. 
Lowson, George B., 9» Adam and Eve-court, Oxford-street, London, inlaid 

chess table. 
Lucraft, G. S., and Son, 34, Worship-street, Finsbury-square, London, cabinet 

furniture. 
McCreery, James, Z03, Thomdyke-street^ Belfast, bog oak jewellery, &c. 
Mclntosh, Alexander H., Rose-strect, Kirkcaldy, carved oak sklebosurds. 
McNaught and Smith, 45, P^k-lane, London, carriages. 
Maw and Co., Benthall Works, Brosdey, Siuxipshire. encausdc tiles, mosaics, 

painted tiles, ftc. 
Mellier, Charles and Co., 48, 49» and 50^ Margaret-Street, Cavendish-aqture, 

lx>ndon, antique fumiture, &c. 
Millar, John, and Co., a, South Saint Andrew-Street, Edinburgh, cut and en- 

Rraved table crystal glass, tea and dessert ware. 
Minns, James, Mariners-lane, Norwich, wood carvings. 
Minton's, Stoke-upou-Trent, vases, dinner, dessert services, &c., in painted 

earthenware, majolica. 
Minton, Hollins, and Co., Stoke- upon-Trent, encaustic tiles, ceramic mosaics. 
Mitchell Brothers, Albert Works, Waterfoot, near Manchester, table covos, 

feet carpets, ftc. 
Monington and Weston, 9, Camden-street, London, pianofortes. 
Morgan and Co., Z5, Long Acre, London, carriages. 

Morton, Wm. Scott, and Co., Caledonian-crescent, Edinburgh, cabinet fumi- 
ture, tapestry hangings, ftc. 
Murphy, Joseph, and Son, Lurgan, Ireland, damask table Unen, sheetings, 

shirtinjss, «e. 
Naira. Midiael, and Co., Kizkcaldy, Sootland, floor doths, otl doths, and 

linoleum. 
Neal, John, and Co., 44, 46, and 48. Edgware-road, London, goldsmiUu' work, 

jewdlery, watches, ftc. 
Newman, Mrs. Charlotte, 339, Euston-road, London, decorative panels. 
Newman, James, 34, Soho-square, London, artists' colours, drawidg papers, ftc 
O fiord, Joseph, and Son, 79, Wells-street, Oxford-street, London, carriages. 
Ogden, Henry, and Son, zsó, Deansgate, Manchester, cabinet and upholstery 

work. 
Oppenheim, WilKam, 75, Newman- Street, Oxford-street, London, decorated 

ebony cabinet. 
Osler, F. and C, 45» Oxford-street, London, articles in crystal glass. 
Palmer and Story, Holme Works, Carlisle, silesias, brocades, and Italian 

doths, ftc. 
Peel, Joseph, Roker-lane, Pudsey, near Leeds, medalUon tuming in wood, 

ivory, se. 
Pegler, Charles, jun., and Co., St. PauI's-street, Leeds, Unen damask napkins 

and doths, sheetings, ftc. 
Hnder, Boume, and Co., Nile-street Works, Burslem, vases and jars, dinner 

and dessert services, general earthenware. 
Pitman and Cuthbertson, 30 and 3Z, Newgate-street, London, door and wall 

decorations, fumiture, stained glass window. 
Poole, Edward, Chester-terrace, Habberìey-road, Bewdley, Worcestershire, 

designs for carpets. 
Powell, James, and Sons, Temple-street, Whitefriars, London, mosaic for walls. 

ftc, table smd fancy glass, ftc 
Randall, John, Maddey, Shropshire, porcelain plaques. 
Rogers, Geo. Alfred, 29, Maodox-street, Regent-street, London, carved wood 

chimney piece, &c. 
Royal Porcelain Works Company, Worcester, porcelain vases and services, 

enamels on porcelain. 
Royal Schoul oiArt-Needlework, Exhibition-road, Kensington, London, curtains 

smd coverìngs for fumiture, embroidered. 
Royal Windsor Tapestry Manufactory, Old Windsor, Berkshire, tapestry b 

panels. 
Simpson, W. B., and Sons, zoo, St. Marti n's-lane, London, decorative fumitnre, 

painted tapestry. ftc. 
Singer, John W., and Son, Frome. Somersetshire, repoussé work in Silver, 

copper, ftc, brass monumentai plates, ftc. 
Smee, W., A., and S., 6, Finsbury-pavement, London, cabinet fumiture. 
Smith, James Muir, zz6 and zi8, Bayham-street, Camden-town. London, piano- 
forte. 
Strohmenger, J., and Sons, 169 and ao6, Goswell-road, London, pianoforte 
Templeton, J. and J. S., t38, (frownpoint-road, Glasgow, carpets, door curtains. 
Templeton. James, and Co., 30, William-street, Greenhead, Glasgow, carpets. 

ru^s, ac. 
Thomltnson and Salkdd, 34, Junction-road, Londcm, a piece of decorative fumi- 
ture made from Chartley marble cement. 
Tomkinson and Adam. Kidderminster, carpets. 
Trollope, George, and Sons, Halkin-street West, London, architectural joinery, 

wall decoration, fumiture. 
Tuli, GlanvUl, and Co., Roupell-street, Lambeth, London, floor-doth. 
Turpin. M. F. C, 33, Queen^s-road, Bayswater, London, parquet flooring, wood 

carving, ftc. 
Vallance, Miss Fanny, 41, Porchester-terrace, Hyde-park, London, embroidery. 
Walker, W., and Sons, ZZ9, Bunhill-row, London, fumiture. 
Ward and Hughes, 67, Frith-street, Soho, London, stained glass window. 
Ward, John Charles, 34, Haverstodchill, London, pianofortes. 
Watherston and Son, za. Pali-mail East, London, iewellery and Silver piate. 
Watson and Co, Churchgate-strect, Bombay, Indian fumiture, gold and sUver 

jewellery. 
Watson, J., and Son, Moorgate-street-chambers, Moorgate-strect, London. 

India fumiture. 
Watt, William, at, Grafton-street East, London, fumiture. 
Waugh and Son. 3 and 4, Goodge-street, London, decorative fumiture. carpets. 
Webb, Thomas, and Sons, Stourbridge, cryttal glass ware, iridescent glass. 
WedgwQod, J., and Sons, Etruria, Stoke-upon-Trent, art pottery. 
W«stlake, N. H., F.S.A., Goodyears, Hendon, London, decorated altarpiece, 

upholsterers' and decorators' work. . 

Westlake. Samuel, zj, Tabernacle-walk, Finsbury, London, poUshcd wood 

paneU. 
Whitbui^ and Young, Milford, near Godalming, Surrey, artistic deooradon oa 

wood. 
Wiilis, H. R., smd Co., Kidderminster, carpets. 
Wirth, Frères et De., Limited, z6a, Regent-street, London, artistic fonutuzc, 

parquet flooring, &c. 
Woodward, Grosvenor, and Co., Stour Vale Mills, Kidderminster, carpets. 
Womum, Robert, and Sons, z6, Store-street, Bedford-squarc, London, pano- 
fortes. 



'■ / ilill adktre le oh opimoit formed in tarfy ti/t, that fractit.illy tu rtttgnUt Ifu influerue of fht fine aris on Iht characler and 
tandutt e/ Ihf natàn il Ikt aet cf a vnit govtrnmtrU." — Lord Beaconsfield. 



NOTTINGHAM FINE ARTS MUSEUM. 



W^ 



yE have been favoured 
with some partìculars 
respecting this, the 
first Industriai Art educa- 
tional effoit in England owing 
ita origìn and inceptioii to a 
tnumcipal corporation, 

It is to be hoped, thcre- 

fore, that the evidence of a 

few years" experience of the 

work done by the Midland 

Counties Art Museuro wil] 

stimulate other corporate 

bodies to move in the sane 

praiseworthy path, so that 

the national taste may be etevated and the social and 

moral tene of the people improved. The present museum 

owes its origin to the success of an exhibition consisting 

of pictures and objects of art, belonging to residents in 

Nottingham and its neighbourhood, supplemented by a 

loan fh>m the Department of Science and Art at South 

Kensington, held in the Exchange Rooms of the town in 

the year 1871. The «uccess of that exhibition has been 

amply proved by the nuniber of visitors who have availed 

themselves of the opportunity offered them, an aveiage of 

1597 personsweeklybeing the resultof the officiai retums 

made by the museum curator to the committee, It was this 

success which induced the purchase of Nottingham Castle, 

an ancient building standing dose to the town, in a most 

coromanding posìtion and near to the railway station. 

With little difììculty a parhamentary bill was obtained, 
and the trustees of the Duke of Newcastle consented to 
grant a lease of the Castle and grounds for a term of 
500 yeais, the council to use and maintain the same 
as a public museuro and exhibition. The works of restora- 
tion and adaptation have been going on for some time, 



and reasonable hopes are entertained that in a few days 
the whote wil! be ready for the opening ceremonial, which 
will be formally conducted by their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. In order to give some 
idea of the importance of the undertaking, we may 
mention that the scheme of ciassificatìon and arrange- 
ment embraces I. Paintings in Oil, old and modem 
masters. British and foreign schools. II. Paintings ìn 
Water Colours, old and modem masters. British and 
foreign schools. HI. Engravings and Etchings, old and 
modem portraits of British celebrìties, landscapes, etc. 
IV. Miniatures and Illuminated Manuscripts. V. Sculp- 
ture, marble and terra cotta, VI. Textile Fabrics, 
tapestry, embroidery, lace, etc VII. Fumiture and Wood 
Carving, old and modem. VIII, Pottery, Porcelain and 
Class, old and modem, Europea» and orientai. IX. 
Personal Omaments, Jewellery, etc. X. Cold and Silver 
Piate, antique and modem. XI, Carvings in jade, 
crystal, ivory, etc, and orientai lac work. XII. Arms, 
Armour and Omamental Iron Work. 

The corporation propose to devote two rooms for the 
purposes of the Special Loan Exhibition of Ancient Lace 
and Erabroideries. The Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education have kindly consented to allow 
Ioans from London intended for the Nottingham Museum 
to be receired at the South Kensington Museum, whence 
they wjll be forwarded to Nottingham with other 
contributions from the museum, etc. 

In respect of ancient laces, the committee decided to 
invite contributions of the following classes of work : 
(a) Pillow Laces — Valenciennes before 1800, Mechlin, 
Flemish, Bmssels, Italian, Genoese, and Milanese, and 
early plaited thread laces. {fi) Needlepoint Laces — 
Greek and early Italian points. Reticella work. Maglia 
or Lacis, English samplers of point stitches, coUars, 
jabots, lappets, and tlounces done in Points d'Alen^on 
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(including point d'Argenten) ; point à l'Aiguille (Brussels), 
point de Barano. 

As considerable interest attaches at the present time 
to ali that concems so novel an undertaking as this of the 
Nottingham corporation, we have the less hesitation in 
gleaning from the most recently published historical 
record s of the Castle a few facts that seem of more than 
ordinary interest. 

" Alfred the Great, in his endeavour to wrest the Castle 
of Nottingham from the Danes, was defeated in 868. It 
was noted as one of the Pive Danish towns ; in 922 they 
were reduced by King Edward, who repaired the Castle. 
In theyear 1013 it submitted to Sweyn, the Danish kìng; 
during the reign of King Canute, it was the northern 
centre of the Danish power in England. Two years after 
the Norman Conquest, the Castle was rebuilt in order to 
overawe the people to the north of Trent. 

" The governorship of Nottingham Castle was bestowed 
by the Conqueror upon his naturai son, William Peverel. 

" After the death of the King, Henry II. gave both his 
Earldom of Nottingham and possessions to Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester ; the King retained the Castle which he 
had captured. He was at Nottingham Castle in 1175, 
where he held a great Visitation of the Forests. 

" Richard I. bestowed the Castle on his brother John, 
which was indeed with him a favourite abode, being 
within the range of Sherwood Forest, wherein he foUowed 
the pleasures of the chase. 

" The hanging of the twenty-eight Welsh hostages, 
youths of high birth, on the ramparts of the Castle in the 
year 12 12, after a fresh revolt in Wales, is one of the 
foulest crimes recorded in history. 

" Robin Hood, the hero of Nottingham and Sherwood 
Forest, has generally been assumed to have lived during 
the absence of Richard in the Holy Land, as may be 
gathered from the following well-known ballad : 

* And when they carne to Notyngham, 
They walked in the strete, 
And with the proud Sheryf I wis 
Soon they gan mete. 

Abyde, thou proud Sheryf, he sayd, 

Abyde and speake with me, 
Of some tydings of our King, 

I wold fayne heere of the.* 

" King Henry III. visited the Castle in 1255. 

" The celebrated Hugh de Despencer, one of the twelve 
Commissioners chosen to exercise the Royal prerogative, 
after the Battle of Lewes was made Governor of Notting- 
ham Castle. 

"In 13 II the celebrated and unhappy Piers Gaveston, 
the favourite of Edward IL, was made Governor of 
Nottingham Castle, and Warden of ali Forests north of 
the Trent. 

" The residence in Nottingham Castle of the infatuated 
Queen Isabella, mother of Edward III., and of her 
paramour, Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, led to that 
singular and romantic episode in the career of the young 
king which has been so frequently celebrated by English 



historians. A Parliament was also held by Edward in 
Nottingham Castle in. 1337, and, amongst other wise laws 
passed thereat, was one for inviting foreigners, and 
especially those engaged in the manufacture of wooUen 
cloths, to sèttle in this country. 

" King David II. of Scotland, captured in the battle at ' 
Neville's Cross, on the 27th of October, 1345, was 
conveyed prisoner to Nottingham Castle. 

" The Court of Chancery was removed to Nottingham 
Castle by Richard II. in 1397, and the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Sherìffs of the city of London imprisoned within it 

" In 1397 the Peers were again summoned to meet King 
Richard II. at Nottingham, where the Earls of Arundel 
and Warwick, and others, were impeached by the Earl of 
Nottingham, who was this year raised to the dignity of 
Duke of Norfolk. 

" During the disastrous Wars of the Roses, Nottingham 
Castle was continually viewed as a station of the hìghest 
importance ; but being chiefly in the possession of the 
Yorkists, its battlements most commonly displayed the 
white rose. 

" King Richard III. in 1485 held a Court at Nottingham 
Castle, when news arrived of the landing of Henry, Earl 
of Richmond, and, gathering' together an army, he 
marshalled it in the meadows fronting the Castle, and 
departed for Leicester on the 2ist of August, 1485, 
arrìving there the same evening, and on the next day 
fought the disastrous battle of Bosworth Field, where he 
lost his life and crown. 

" Henry VII. lay at Nottingharn Castle the night before 
the battle of Stoke Field. 

" During the troublous period of the Pilgrimage of Grace 
in the reign of Henry Vili., Nottingham Castle was a 
place of the first importance, and was indeed the centrai 
point of the Royal preparations to crush that formidable 
rebellion. 

" It is not until the civil war, during the reign of Charles 
L, that Nottingham Castle became again the seat of 
important events. It was bere that the King called his 
friends to meet him, and on the 24thof August, 1642, set 
up his standard within the precincts of the Castle. 

" Oliver Cromwell was bere in July, 1643, July, 1648, 
and November, 1650, on his return from the north; and 
finding the Castle utterly dismantled, *he was heartily 
vexed at it.* 

" William Cavendish, first Duke of Newcastle, bougbt 
the Castle from George Villiers, secpnd Duke of Bucking- 
ham, to whose grandfather Francis, Earl of Rutland, it 
had been granted by James I. By the liberality of this 
noble family, so long and so honourably connected with 
the county, the Corporation of Nottingham have been 
enabled to acquire a lease for 500 years of this historical 
site and building, so inwoven with the history of our 
country ; and having at an expense of upwards of twenty 
thousand pounds restored it as a palace of art, it is to 
be hoped that its future history will be as padfic and 
civilising as its past has been warlike." 
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INDUSTRIAI ARTISTS OF SCOTLAND. 



AT the recent inaugurai meeting of the Association of 
Scotch Master Painters, he!d in Edinburgh, Mr. 
Thomas Bonnar delìvered an admirable addiess, 
fix)ni which the foUowing condensed report has been 

Amongthe first of Scotch artista devoted to decorative 
work, and who achieved high honour, was Alexander 



and expressive treatment. The subjects are taken from 
Ossian's poems, and from this circumstance the room is 
named Ossian's Hall. There are several other proofs of 
Runciman's decorative skill in the same house. The 
dome of the staircase, for instance, is an excellent 
specimen of purely ornamentai art, while in the outside 
porch the ceiling is painted in exquisite bas-reliefs. St 
Patrick's Roman Catholic Chapel, in Edinburgh, also 
possesses an important work, placed over the aitar. He 
also introduced an artistic, and at the same time con- 
structive, system of decorative art that appropriately 
harmonised with the styte of the interior arrangements of 
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Runciman. He was bom in Edinburgh in the year 1736, 
Through the eniightened liberality of the baronet of 
Penicuilc, Sir James Clerk, he was enabied to prosecute 
his studies in Rome. During Runciman's sojoura in the 
Eternai City he became deeply imbued with the spirit of 
art, which breathed upon him from the roofs and walls of 
the churches and palaces therc and in Venice, and he 
inhaled those inspirations that enabied him on his return 
to recompense his noble patron 'by designing and execut- 
ing in oil, on the ceiling of the drawing-room at Penicuik 
House, one of the most remarkable productions of 
decorative art in Great Britain, and to this day it continues 
unrivalled for splendid pictorial conception and vigorous 



the public rooms of that period, the walls of which were 
invarìably panelled. With the assistance of many talented 
decorators whose names have been lost to us, he was 
largely employed in adoming these apartments with 
painted panels placed over the doors and mantel-pieces, 
representing landscape views of our country which, I may 
bere suggest, in ali probability, formed the basis of that 
special phase of art, that in our time has airived at such 
excellence, and by which our artista have justly gained 
such high repute. 

Runciman and his scholars likewise executed fanciful 
architectural groups in light and shade on panels. Many 
specimens of these have been brought to hght through 
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the action of the City Improveraent Trust, the course of 
whose operations had rendered it necessary to demolish 
numbers of houses in the old parts of the town, There 
can be no doubt of the fact that we must look on Runci- 
man as the truly foremost representative of the decorative 
element, in what had been a very prosaic craft, and the 
reviver of that desire for the employment of decoration 
in our homes which has happily now been accepted and 
received with public approbation. Runciman had also 
the distinction conferred on him of being the i&rst native 
artist officially appointed by the Board of Trustees for the 
Encouragement of Manufactures, &c., in Scotland, to the 
position of Master of the Academy for Drawing in 1772. 
He died in 1785, and was succeeded in this office by the 
celebrated David Allan, who achieved so many brilliant 
triumphs in the field of art 

David Allan was born in Edinburgh, but received the 
rudiments of his art-education in Glasgow, in an academy 
founded by Robert and Andrew Foulis. He subsequently 
studied in Rome, where, in open competition, he carried 
away the gold medal of the Academy of Saint Luke, for 
the best historical composition, the subject being the 
Origin of Painting. This picture may be seen at the 
present time in our National Gallery. The influence of 
the school, so successfully presided over by Allan and his 
predecessor Runciman, ultimately became, in the hands 
of Sir William Allan, the nucleus from which arose the 
Royal Scottish Academy. Allan, like his predecessors, 
raised him self by sheer force of genius, to the exalted 
position of president of that Academy which he had so 
ably assisted to establish. 

The style introduced by Runciman continued to be 
greatly patron ised throughout the country, and employed 
the youthful efforts of such men as David Allan, Sir William 
Allan, Stansfield, Ewbank, Fenwick, Roberts, J. Wilson, 
Kidd, Cooper, Gibb, Balmar, Nichol, and Bonnar, nearly 
ali of whom began their career in the painting establish- 
ments of Edinburgh. And not a few of the heads of these 
painting-shops bave become noted for their artistic skill — 
such names as Coulson, the brothers Norrie, Sommerville, 
and Clelland, ali of whom were good artists, and were 
well versed in the technical knowledge of decorative art. 
It is assuredly gratif)àng to be able to associate such names 
with our crafts — names that are renowned throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and which bave gained a 
position in the very highest rank of the art pròfession. 

However pleasant it may be to contemplate these 
results, we may, without the risk of being accused of 
grumbling, ponder for an instant over the questions which 
they suggest, — or, more correctly speaking, the one 
question into which they resolve themselves — namely, 
what would bave been the issue had there been a general 
demand for the works of the murai decorator ? To my 
mind the answer is clear, and carries no uncertain sound 
in its ring, and may be conveyed in these words : — " Had 
there been a steady and apparently extending desire for 
the higher and more artistic forms of decorative art, nearly 



ali these illustrious names would bave remained in our 
ranks, and would bave shed the lustre of their presence 
over our craft, and by their invaluable direction and aid 
the murai art of the country might bave obtained an 
eminence equal in dignity and position to that of any 
country in Europe." The consequences of this lack of 
encouragement on the part of the public showed them- 
selves in many ways, but there was one in particular 
which had the greatest effect in retarding the advance of 
our special art, and, unfortunately, it stili to some extent 
prevails — that is, as soon as an individuai connected with 
our trade imagines that he discems in himself a capacity 
for the exposition of what is called the higher sphere ot 
art, he immediately puts aside tho^e things which he affects 
to look uppn as beneath him. I presume we are ali familiar 
with instances of that kind. The aspiration may doubtless 
exhibit commendable ambition, but the capabilities are 
not always equal to the occasion, and the end is disaster 
in place of the anticipated triumph; for it is not an 
extemal acquirement which may be leamed by rote. 

True art is an innate faculty, and it is not often that 
nature sends into the world men with the genius of John 
Philip, of Aberdeen, or David Scott, of Edinburgh, whose 
names will always be associated from the circumstance of 
their being the greatest colourists which this century has 
produced in Britain. And again we bave Horatio 
Macculloch,of Glasgow, who inaugurated his artistic career 
by employing his pencil on the embellishments of those 
floating palaces for which the Clyde is celebrated And, 
although it is a naturai and laudable thing for every man 
to strive for what is high and honourable, I think there is 
so much that is meritorious to be gained in the field which 
we cultivate, that it is quite un necessary to seek for fresh 
pastures. No doubt there are difficulties to encounter 
and obstacles to be thrown'down, and prejudices to be 
overcome, but the reward of success would sufficiently 
repay the effort And that success would consist in 
raising decorative art to its proper place, and defining its 
functions as a pure and legitimate forra of ** art thought " 
which would inspire its exponents with an eamest desire 
to acquire the necessary knowledge of its technicalities, 
and the skill to employ that knowledge, so as to ensure 
approbation, and the courage to face undauntedly that 
mercenary spirit so powerful in these days, which attempts 
to change it — no matter however genuine the nature of the 
art may be — ^into a medium of merely fashionable traffic, 
enslaved by certain hard-and-fast precepts promulgated by 
a few who bave arrogated to themselves that ims^nary 
privilege. The results of such coercion are invariably 
fatai, and they pass the way of ali things that are dominated 
by the tyrant fashion. It is very much to be regretted 
that the tendency of the present day seems to lie in that 
direction. I can think of nothing better fitted to withstand 
the wave which threatens to break down, or at leasl 
retard the rising art-spirit of the country, than the united 
action of this and similar associations in denouncing and 
discouraging ali that is of a clap-trap propensity. 
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It is a subjcct for congratulatìon to find at the piesent \ 
titne that the decorative profession, althougli holding a 
]H)sition which has not hitherto been fully understood, and ; 
notwith standing the arduous studies essendal for the : 
attaintnent of even a humble standing in its ranks — it is, 
I repeat, gratifyiog to find somany earaestworkers in our , 
ranks ; and ali who wiil take the trouble to observe closely j 
can easily perceive that the day is not far distant when the 
study of decorative art wilI be considered a qualificatton | 
in its possessor which shall commaod the respect of the 
community. It already ìnctudes amoagst its patrons 
many of the upper classes, a number of whoni are enthu- 
siastic in its praise, and are, by their activity in its favour, 
popularìsing our beautiful art, and inciting that numerous 
class who in ali matters, taste ìncluded, join their voice in 
the cry that has gone forth, obcdient ttr the injunctions of 
those who, according to their judgment, are qualified to 
define what is to be regarded as acceptabte. 

It is with great satìsfaction that we mark the advance- 
ment of our art, and I have every confidence that, with 
the liberal encouragement of the public {whea contrasted 
with the struggles of our brethren forty years ago), which 
we enjoy, combined with the enlightened system of 
technical ediication in vogue, the spread of the principles 
of art by the machinery of our schools of design, and with 
the rich and varied examples open to our study in the 
gallerìes of South Kensington, and within the walls of our 
own Industriai Museum, we ought to bave eveiy reliance 
in the future of our art to excel, or at ali events to com- 
pare favourably in design and beauty of forra with, the 
productions of other lands, although they have enjoyed 
for centurìes the advantages which are only now being 
brought within our reach. For it cannot be doubted but 
that the extension of murai art, in addition to the want of 
patronage, was greatly retarded by our domestic procli- 
vities making us slow to comprehend or accept decora- 
tive art in its higher development This niight have been 
otherwise had our manners and cnstoms been sirailar to 
those of France and Germany, where for a long period 
art has been generously patronised, even in the smallest 
towns which possess in abundance, theatres, concert-halls, 
cafés, &c, the most important of the former being gener- 



ally supported by the Government As a mie, these 
places are decorated with considerable artistic effect ; 
the question of expense is evidently a matter of secondary 
import, the main object being a desire to make them 
attractive and agreeable places of entertainment It is 
beyond question that they serve, although it may be un- 
consciously, to educate public taste, by making it familiar 
with objects of beauty and refinemeuL And not only is 
this end realised, but this class of work has also the roerit 
of fumishing employment to a large number of decorators ; 
and for this cause alone the encouragement extended by 
Government may be looked upon frora an art point of view 
as of great public and national advantage. 

That the employment of murai decoration as a medium 
for the embellishment of our churches and public build- 
ings, as well as our private mansions, should only be, and 
is best inculcated by, a graduai but appreciative process, 
is too apparent a fact to admit of enlarging upon. It 
should hive that facile power of beauty which will enable 
it to create an atmosphere of art that will imperceptibly 
btend itself with the national assthetic tastes, and that so 
firmly that it will ultlmately become an essential mode of 
the art and expression of the every-day life of tlie com- 
munity. But let US iiot assume, as some people would 
have US believe, that this happy accomplishment of our 
wishes is ready to spring into existence ali at once, al- 
though it is undoubted that the germs of art have been 
widely sown, and have now become deeply rooted in our 
midst They require but the warmth of patronage for 
iheir growth and enduring development And on us, an 
association of decorators, lies the onus, nay, the imperative 
duty, to guide, cherish, and protect, in every manner 
possible, this object of our solicitude, to beware that it 
sinks not Ìnto a mere souUess mass of reproductions devoid 
ofltfeormeaning. Letsteady,eamest study be our motto ; 
and let us always endeavour to engraft on our works the 
stamp of individualìty, which is the prominent feature of 
true art ; for on our success or failure in this depends 
the decision whether we shall be accepted or rejected 
for the position we so ardently aspire to occnpy as the 
exponents of the expressiveness of the decorative art of 
Scotland. 
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NOTES ON THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1878. 
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\Y an unaccountable delay on 

the pan of France herself, 

the Paris Ebihibition was 

not ready by the time arraoged. 

Of ali the countries in the world 

represented at the Champ de 

Mars, England and Japan, the 

oldest and the youngest amongst 

the manufacturing branch of the 

human family, could claim credit 

for being ready at the time agreed 

upon. When we say England, we 

perhaps might include the colonies of Great Britain in 

our list; but, although Canada made judicious haste in 

the display of ber fioest wares, it is to be feared that the 

dust and dirt of the surrounding toilers caused the ex- 

hibitors more loss than they ever dreamed of iucurring 

by their seeraingly too precipitate unpacklng. 

The public, who only care to see the resuits intended 
to be produced, should wait until the end of June before 
they think of visiting the show, if they hope to hnd it in a 
state of full completion, But lo any one who is capable 
of comprehending the vastness of the undertaking, the 
very trifling inconveniencej of the present time ought to 
be no bar to their enjoyment. The next few weeks will 
amply repay every visitor, as the generous and siimulating 
words of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales bave made a pro- 
found impression upon ali classes, the effect being ob- 
servable on ali hands, not only in the Exhibition building 
itself, but throughout the capital of France. 

It is owing to the fact of the endent unwillingness of 
foreign — and for that matter of French — exhibitors to 
soit or tarnish their wares by exposure at present, that 
most of the writers on the products of the Exhibition 
bave rung the chaages upon the charming English 
stnictures at the top of the long avenue, down which, in 



regular succession, the houses of various nationalities are 
placed at intervals. . 

For some days the workmen have withdrawn altogether 
from the pavilions of the various English exhibitors. The 
Japanese workmen have beaten the Chinese in the race, 
and are restiog coment upon their laurels. Japan 
presents a great contrast, We have stili much to leam 
from Japanese art of the highest quality. Preconceived 
ìdeas of Japanese art had led us to expcct anything but 
this uniform and quiet colouring. The cases are of 
ebony, and thedominant shade isadeep violet. Inthese 
cases they have arranged porcelain and enamels, while 
their neighbours, the Chjnamen, are fitting together 
the bits of carving that dovetail into one another, with 
Chinese nicety. The latter wear blue gowns, and 
the pig-tail descends from their shaven crowns, while the 
Japanese have only assumed coloured caps, their costume 
being otherwise European. The drapery decoiating 
their walls is no exception to the general sobrìety of bue, 
being pale buff, with black scrolls and flowers. 

Japanese progress and Japanese technical education are 
shown most minutely, and set one thinking as to the 
ultimate destiny of a nation which, in so few years, has 
thrown olTthe trammels of Eastein/nj(7i(o<wwf, andadopted 
the arts and sciences of the West The Univereity of 
Tokio has sent a complete syllabus of its curriculum of 
education — including plans of the buildings, lecture-halls, 
and schoois — in questions and answers in English and 
French of the examinations for degrees in matbemadcs, 
physics, history, and other studies; while (rom the 
Technical Museum, — a Japanese South Kensington, 
are shown excellent and clean hydrographic and oleo- 
graphic maps of Japan, instmments uscd in the treating 
of physical science, books, such as the History of England, 
in lo vols., Naturai History, Chemistry, &c, raised out- 
line maps of Europe, diagrams of edible plants and 
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especially fungi, mineralogical collections, astionomical 
instniments, well-executed specìmens of omithology, 
serìes of building stones and woods and anatomìcal 
niodels. Few towos in England apparenti/ possess a 
more complete material for popular education than the 
University of Tokio, and one of the best features of this 
part of the Japaaese Exhibition ìs, that lectures are 
given in these courts twice a week, in English and French, 
explaining the system, by one of the Japanese commis- 
sioners. Japanese material progress is not !ess interesting 



section of a hill-side, through which runs a vein of car- 
bonate of copper, and the manaer in which it Is mined 
by galleiies. The fibres of Japan are well illustrated, not 
only in the shapes of ropes and matting, but in other 
ways. StrOQg portmanteaus and sets of hamess, borse 
coilars, ctc, are made of plaited Straw, and seem 
calculated to stand a good deal of rough work, while the 
display of cotton and the various photos of the factories 
fw cotton weaving and spinning show that India is not 
to be the only competitor in the EasL Our Eaglish 



or startling. From the Royal Printlng Establishment at 
Tokio are specimens of type and stereos, with paper and 
printing of remarkable cleamess. From the Minister Of 
Marine come sets of blocka and spars made at the 
Marine Hospital, at Tokosko, which might well bave 
been made in England ; charts and photos of a Japanese 
lighthouse, and an adrairable model of a steam yacht, 
while the Mint sends ingots of copper marked with the 
Royal stamp, and a very clever model, showing a vertical 



Straw plaiters may take a hint in ornamentai work from 
the Japaneie, who show here specimens of parti-coloured 
inlaid straw-plait cabinets, so exceedingly minute that it 
almost requires a magnifying glass to distinguish the 
difierent bits. Of course, of works of elaborate orna- 
mentation in lacquer work and porcelain there is a grand 
display, bnt though very beautiful, they are not so new to 
European eyes as are those examples of progress just de- 
tailed. A marvellously painted screen from Tokio, each 
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section of the screen having its special subject, deserves 
mention, from the extreme delicacy of the paintings, 
nearly ali landscapes. One of them representing a rail- 
way train coming round a curve, alongside of a canal, 
would have charmed Mr. Whistler for the perfect manner 
in which the mist from the water and the steam from the 
engine were blended. 

For years past we have been familiar with Japanese 
silks, especially made for the European and American 
markets ; but what have been excessively scarce and 
almost unknown until now are the woven stuflfs, bro- 
caded dresses, and embroideries that were worn by the 
princes and daimios of a period at which the most re- 
markable manufactures were made, like Sèvres porcelain, 
only for presentation pieces, or for the use of crowned 
heads. 

Some are so heavy with gold brocade that their weight 
is nearly sufficient to bear a man down, but in ali cases 
that most exquisite harmony of colour, which is such a 
relief* to us after ali the dogmatic art ve have suffered 
under so long, is carried out in the most delightful fashion. 
These people, who lire in abodes that are more like tents 
than houses, and who, thanks to the glorious climate of 
their country, are always out of doors, seem to imbibe 
the influence of the magnificent colouring of nature by 
which they are always surrounded. Japanese art is true 
art in the fuUest acceptation of the term ; that is, a simple 
rendering of nature without any effort of the brain. 
\Vhen imagination comes into play, then it introduces 
those terrible though gracefully-curved monsters which 
astonish us and set us thinking ; for their magnificent 
grotesqueness does not interfere with the general com- 
position of the design, but only enhances its beauty by 
strong contrast. 

The metallic threads used in their brocades are always 
made of paper, gilt or silvered, for the Japanese are 
masters in paper manufacture. This has a two-fold 
utility : while it makes the stuff more rigid, it does away 
with the hard cracks which occup in pieces in which gold 
thread of inferior quality is used, for real gold thread is 
too costly to be used except in church ornamentai work, 
and even then only for pieces used on the aitar. In some 
of the finest embroidery, such as was made for the 
hangings of temples, the gold work on tlie dragons is 
heavy enough to introduce glass eyes and metal claws, 
which help very much in making the monsters appear 
terrible. In embroidering on crape — such as is known 
as crepe de chine — they are without rivals. They use a 
peculiar method of reserving certain parts by painting 
them over with a chemical which prevents spots thus 
prepared from taking the dye. In this way, when the 
stuflf comes out of the dye vat, an important part of the 
ornamentai design is already indicated by white masses 
and lines. Plaids produced by lines of different colours 
and thickness intersecting at rìght angles seem to have 
been used by them long before they became identified 
with Scotch fabrics. 



A writer in the Athenaum thus describes the Japanese 
building erected in the grounds. 

" The gentle souls who find such exquisite delight in 
Japanese fans and screens will attain Paradisaical joys in 
the contemplation of the little Japanese erection in the 
grounds of the Trocadéro. It is surrounded by a garden 
enclosed by a light bamboo fence. You enter at a wooden 
gate enriched with carvings of naturai foliage and flowers, 
the whole surmounted by a carving, also in wood, of a 
cock and hen (the originals, with quaint ducks and other 
domestic poultry, are in pens near the building). The 
garden itself, with its broad wooden seats, shaded by 
large amber-coloured umbrellas, odd little fountains and 
bamboo huts, looks like a picture from a Japanese fan. 
But the house itself is the climax, and I shall not be 
surprised, as the season advances, to see it surrounded 
by a chevaux'de-frise of easels. M. Jillon last yèàr gave 
you some pretty Japanese interiors ; bere we have the 
actuality. How cool and refreshing those clean pale- 
coloured doUs* chambers will look in the hot days to be 
expected ! Hitherto rain for twenty hours at a stretch, 
thunder-storms, and cold winds have been the mie. The 
floors of the rooms are covered with matting ; screens 
stand against the walls; cabinets full of nicknacks are 
the only furniture, save a few seats; a sheaf of fans is 
placed in a vase ; a pot or two of bright flowers give a 
dash of pure colour to the picture. In order clearly to 
see the interior, the exterior wall has been removed ; the 
flooring is raised some two feet. What gives an air of 
reality to the whole is the attendant, a real Japanese of 
the choicest ugliness, his neh coffee-coloured complexion 
set off by a dark blue silk robe ; he wears no shoes, but 
white stockings, with a division for the big toe, like the 
thumb of a giove. There he sits in the shade of a 
corridor, motionless. At first you mislake him for a huge 
• bronze or an idol, if the Japanese have not yet discarded 
such frivolities. Presently you see him slowly take up a 
pipe, with a bowl the size of a pea ; he fiUs it leisurely, 
reverses the bowl into a pot of ashes at his feet, takes 
one puff and then inhales steadily for about twenty seconds, 
the smoke ali the while pouring out of his nostrils ; he 
then gently knocks out the ashes and resumes his 
meditative attitude. Serenely iraperturbable, absolutely 
unconscious of the presence of the crowd — who believe 
he is under the influence of opium, — ^he seems to be 
immersed in some profound philosophical speculation; 
but I am inclined to think his thoughts have a more 
terrestrial direction, and those deep-sunk little beads of 
eyes are not so unobservant as they seem, for I have 
observed him at intervals take down a feather brush and 
quietly dust some small portion of the floor or wall, on 
which it certainly required microscopie vision to detect 
an impurìty. If that Japanese records his impressions, 
there is a chance for a publisher of obtaining some new 
views of European life." 

In the two well-printed volumes containing the catalogne 
of the British section of the Paris Exhibition, recently 
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issued by the Royal Commission, may be found an inter- 
esting serìes ef statistics. It appears that there are 
attogcther 925 provincial exhibitors, aiid 667 whose 
addresses are found cltber in London or its suburbs. 
These, however, are exclusive of the fine art and live stock 
exhibitoTS. Of the provincial exhibitors, 141 aie claimed 
by as many towns. The remainder, 784 in number, are 
distrìbuced among 116 towns, a total of 257 towns being 
repiesented, exclusive of the capital. The first group of 
classes are those devoted to works of art They comprisc 
(class i) oil paintings ; (class z) various paintings and 



and models of crlches to appliances for adult and pro- 
fessional instruction, and from Kindergarten number- 
pictures to the most improved specimens of surgical 
cutlery. The Ihird group of classes, which commence 
with class 17 aod extend to class 29, will be perhaps one 
of the most popular series of classes in the Exhibition, 
Itis comprehensivelyentitled "Fumiture and Accesso rie s," 
the latter comprising everything from crystal and stained 
glass to clocks and watches. There is almost a touch of 
unconscious humour about the title of the first class in 
the group, class 17, which contains an exhibition of " ali 
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drawings, such as water-colours and miniatures ; (class 3) 
sculpture and die sinking ; (class 4) architectnial drawings 
and models ; (class 5) engravings and lithographs. In the 
first class there are 283 specimens, Water-colours and 
miuiatures, etc, claim 191 exhibits. The threc other 
classes have respectively 46, 171, and 42 examples, the 
arcbitectural drawings and models, it will be observed, 
nearijr equalUng the water-colours. The second group 
of classes, which are numbered from class 6 to class 16, 
are devoted to education and instruction, and apparatus 
and processes of the liberal arts. They range from plans 



kinds of fumiture, cheap and costly." If this were 
literally tnie, this department of the Exhibition wouid be 
more than worth seeing. As, however, there are only 32 
exhibitors, it is probable that the phrase " ali kinds of 
fumiture " both " cheap and costly " must be read with a 
reservation. That there is considerable variety may be 
judged from the fact that in the class may be seen the 
interior decorations of an English mansion temf. lyth 
century, Louis Fifteenth and Sixteenth cabinets, Anglo- 
Moorish chairs — whatever they may be — and several 
specimens of artistic decorations. 
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DEWSBURY TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 



THE question of technicai education for the coming 
generation of the industriai classes of the country, 
who are looking forward to their becoming artizans 
by-and-by, has deservedly occupied the attention of the 
more intelligent section of our manufacturers ever3rwhere, 
during the last year at least. Occasionai paragraphs in 
newspapers and trade circulars of late have drawn atten- 
tion to the fact, that Continental workmen are becoming 
as skilled as the ablest of our own handicraftsmen ; 
samples of imported goods were admittedly as good in 
quality, as they were superior in decorative embellish- 
ment, to' any for which certain English localities claimed 
an almost strict monopoly of production in the markets 
of the world, Of late years it has become the custom 
when, the season for relaxation from toil comes, that 
small parties of really intelligent producers set out for 
Continental trips, directing their steps to the new centres 
of trade that have recently entered into dose competition 
with their own firms. These practical explorers go forth 
determined, if possible, to fathora the mystery of a cheaper 
production by people they had been taught to believe 
were likely to bc for ever dependent upon Great Britain 
for her machine-made products; but the exhibitions in 
every succeeding year on the continent, and at Phila- 
delphia, and more especially the present Paris Exhibition, 
have in a great measure opened our eyes to the fact that 
we no longer can hope to supply foreign markets without 
competition of any kind, but, on the contrary, it will re- 
quire ali our skill and enterprise to enable us to compete 
successfully with the states which have only recently 
tumed their attention to great commercial enterprise. 
Skilled mechanics, properly equipped for the service, have 
visited on behalf of their employers the workshops of the 
continent, with the object of studying on the spot the 
operations of Continental fellow-workmen, and these have 
reported that they have seen no reason to claim their 
boasted superiority over foreign artificers. They ali 
proclaim that the secret of the success of the foreign 
producer was easily discoverable. Schools for the care- 
ful training of youths of both sexes, to qualify them for 
their future vocation in life, founded upon a broad basis 
of intellectual culture, sufficiently liberal for meeting the 
wants of ali, stood in the midst of the dwellings of the 
operatives of the various towns : these technicai schools 
being supported by the municipality, aided by the govem- 
ment, and under competent instructors, who themselves 
had been trained at the cost of the state. We also have 
seen these schools in full operation, and have ha^ened to 
draw attention in these pages to the systems pursued in 
France, Germany, Austria*, Switzerland, and even in Italy, 
feeling satisfìed that the subject is of sufiicient importance 
to submit it in detail for the consideration of our readers. 



The City of London, after more than twenty years had 
been wasted, in total disregard of the warnings of com- 
petent advisers, last year suddenly woke up to the fact 
of the necessity that some action should be taken in the 
matter of technicai education; and we have no doubt 
from a report recently published, to the contenta of which 
we draw attention on another page, that something will 
come even of the wild schemes of those who, however 
incompetent they may be, are always ready to ofiTer sug- 
gestions, but whose qualification for the office they have 
accepted may be fairly doubted, from their known want 
of previous experience or study of the subject under 
consideration. The resolve of the London corporation 
was quickly followed by some of the ' municipal autho- 
rities of our larger towns, and already the committee 
selected by the Dewsbury Chamber of Commerce to 
report on their need of a technicai school have sent in 
their deliberate opinion that such schools are needed, 
which report, for some cogent reasons no doubt, has 
been for the present shelved by the corporation, who 
are naturally unwilling to commit themselves to the re- 
spon^ibility of expending large sums of money with the 
too evident prospect of failure confronting them from the 
very outseL 

The staple productions of Dewsbury are well known, 
therefore the weaving school at Leeds might have 
fumished a fair example of the character of technicai 
instruction needed by them in order to promote the wel- 
fare of future carpet weavers, whose early school instruc- 
tion might be supplemented by a careful initiation into 
the general principles as well as the particular branch 
of the trade they will one day be called upon to follow 
as tlie occupation of their lives. It may be said that 
the old-fashioned Mechanics' Institutes which were so 
generously founded and endowed nearly half a century 
ago, mainly at the instigation of Lord Brougham and 
his friends, have failed in their object; but however 
faulty mechanics' institutes may have been, they un- 
doubtedly served their purpose, whilst from their very 
nature they were destined in a few years to outgrow the 
want they were intended to meet, and no sufficiently 
appropriate alterations in their constitution being pro- 
vided to meet the conditions of change they were natu- 
rally bound to bring about, the institutes themselves 
naturally became an encumbrance, or ceased at ali 
events to fuffil the duties they were designed to serve 
at an earlier period. The schools of design founded 
upon the French system introduced by the Huguenot 
families settled in England and Ireland, first put in 
operation in Spitalfìelds and Dublin^ were pressed upon 
the attention of the manufacturing public by the artist 
lecturer Haydon, and, but for the want of properly 
trained teachers, these schools might have produced 
results that would have justified their retention; but 
becoming in time defective in prìnclple, these schools 
of design uìtimately merged into the Department of 
Science and Art classes, which continue with various 
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success to the present titne. But to prove that these 
classes, as they are called, do not meet the wants of the 
day, we need oflly point to the current trade hteralure, 
where workmen, addressing thetnselves to the editors, in 
se^ng for a remedy for existing hindrances in their 
progress, find a ready outlet for the cxpression of their 
wants and wishes. Here is some portion of a letter 
addressed to a contemporary by a cabinet maker anent 
the tpaching offered by the Department. 

" I have often woodeied whether in other country 
towns there has been felt a need of instniction in fumi- 
ture designìng. Supposing a cabinet-maker joins a school 
of art ; first he will bave to pass the four subjects in the 
second grade ; then, if he has not a path marked cut of 



" 1 believe the masters would often be only too willing 
to start such a class ; but, unfortunatelyj there seem so 
few students that care to Uke up a sijecial sub ject of that 
kind, and so the thing falls Co the ground, and students 
are thus left pretty much to their own devices. Many a 
young man gets tired of attending a school of art, be- 
cause he feels that he is not gettìng just what he wants, 
and economising his time in the best way, 

" Speaking for rayself, as a young man, our great need 
seems a thoroughly systematU training in ali the elements 
and principles of de^;n ; to learn how to apply, when to 
apply, and what to apply, with as nearly canon laws as 
art and trutb will allow. 

" I suppose we can hardly expect an art-master to be a 



his own, most likely he will be set to shading frora the 
cast ; and at that work he might employ a lifetime, if he 
felt incUned ; not that the study of light and shade should 
be undervalued, but is it the thing that a cabinet-maker 
or designer needs at first? Should he not first leam 
thoroughly ìhK principles of design ? Should there not be 
some dass specially instructed for such a purpose ; else 
will not the student find he is wasting a deal of time 7 II 
seems to me that there is so much more interest in a class 
where there is likely to be a little competition, and where 
more attention is gìven to the subject, than if a student 
is working alone with, perhaps, two oi three diSerent 
masters, ofieiìng their own suggestions on his work, and 
he hardly knowing which is moat coirect, or how to 
proceed. 



special and particular authority on furniture designs ; but 
I think the ' Department' might give us the opportunity 
of seeing and studyìng some of the best designs for 
fumiture, and show us the readiest way to make a practical 
application of our studies, Until there is a regular 
course marked out for those who intend to take up with 
fìimìture designing, there will always be an uncertainty as 
to whether students are working on the right track; and 
they will feel discouraged at the little progress they can 
make." 

We know of no more likely method of meeting the 
growing necessity of educating the workman than by a 
systematic teaching to quahfy him to encounter the growing 
ditficulties of remunerative production, which education 
will raise him above the danger of being influenced for evil 
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by ignorant and contaminating companionship, sure to 
plunge him into excess out of which there is no escape. 
Is there amongst us any one at ali acquainted wìth the 
workmen of the cotton districts who will affinn that the 
present strike is not the result of the crafty instigation of 
designing knaves practising upon the credulity of ignorant 
and untaught workmen, who, by the force of circumstances 
alone, are at any moment ready to become the willing 
tools of the paid emissary of foreign producers, or the 
plotter against the peace of the country, who is careful to 
keep at a distance from the scene of his operations? 
There is no prospect of a cessation of suchoccurrences as 
bave recently thrown discredit upon the operatives of 
Blackbum and Clitheroe, until the corporations of the 
various towns of England make separate or united pro- 
vision for the enlighténed education of the operatives em- 
ployed in their municipalities — education of a purely 
technical character founded of course upon a proper 
basis. - 



ART, LEARNING AND LITERATURE IN 

AUSTRALIA. 



{Contimud front page 138.) 

IN addition to the University of Melbourne, which we 
described in our last number, we bave similar 
institutions in Sydney and in Adelaide. The course 
of study and objects are nearly alike in ali. 

" Facies non omnibus una 
Nec diversa tamen qualìs deest esse sororum/' 

Locai circumstances make the only distinctions, and 
promote a friendly rivalry. 

In 1857 the Sydney University was incorporated, and 
soon afterwards received a royal charter which recognised 
its degrees as equivalent to those of Cambridge and of 
Oxford. 

The London recognises its certificates as to its students 
having received proper instruction with the object of 
admission to degrees in the Metropolitan University. It 
is endowed with 5000/. a year from the public revenue, 
" for the advancement of religion and morality, and for 
the promotion of useful knowledge." 

The education which it afFords is strictly secular ; there 
are no religious tests, it is ^' open to ali orders and 
denominations without any distinction whatever." The 
religious element is well provìded for by means of colleges 
conneded with the several bodies. Indeed, it is expressly 
enacted that " no honour or degree shall be conferred by 
the University on any student who shall not produce 
from his college a certificate that he is of sufficient 
religious attainment ; " subject to this, it grants degrees 
in Law, in Medicine and in Art. 



The undergraduate course lasts for three years, during 
which valuable courses of lectures can be attended 
These treat of the Greek and Latin languages, Logic, 
History, Mental Philosophy, Mathematics and Naturai 
Philosophy, Physics, Experìmental Physics, Chemistry, 
Palseontology, Geology and Mineialógy. They are open 
to the public upon payment of a small fee. 

At Sydney and in other convenient localities, examina- 
tions are held annually, similar to those which are termed 
" middle class " in England. The Civil Service examina- 
tions are also conducted by the University. 

The privilege of retuming a member to the Legislature 
was granted as soon as there were one hundred Masters 
of Arts admitted. A Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Senate, composed of sixteen elected members, with whom 
the professors are associated, govern the University. 

Private munifìcence has added largely to the prizes 
which had been established by the governing body. Pive 
scholarships for general proficiency had been founded by 
them. Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart., has given xoooL to 
endow a classical scholarship. Mr. Thomas Barker gave 
the same amount for one in mathematics. Sir Edward 
Deas Thompson devoted an equal sum for the support 
of another in physical science. This formed a portion of 
a testimonial which had been raised for him. Ali these 
three scholarships bave been named after the liberal 
donors. 

The Levy scholarship of 500/., and 1000/. bequeathed 
by the late William Lithgow, are given for general pro- 
ficiency. Mr. S. K. Salting founded an exhibition for 
distinction in the Faculty of Arts. 

A " travelling fellowship " has been provided for by the 
late Mr. Wentworth^ an old and distinguished colonist, 
who placed 545/. to accumulate until it amounted to a 
sufficient isum. Mr. J. D. Mort has followed his example. 

The Gilchrist and Alien scholarships, the first of 100/. 
a year, the latter of 500/., must be mentioned. We do not 
know for what particular branches of knowledge these are 
appropriated. 

These are the chief prizes, and surely they are en- 
couraging. There are in addition the Belmore, Nicholson 
and Wentworth medais, and some smaller amounts from 
Sir C. Nicholson, Messrs. Hamilton and Merewether 
and others, for distinction in Latin and English poetry 
and essays. 

Although the fees are very moderate, the number of 
members is as yet limited ; they do not much exceed 
three hundred. The buildings are admitted to be the 
best adapted for their end of any in Australia, The 
Hall is particularly the object of admiration, as it deserves 
to be, on account of its grand stained glas$ Windows, the 
gifts of Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart, Sir Daniel Cooper, 
and Mr. Challis. The side Windows, eleven in number, 
given by several old colonists, give an Old World look to 
it, which is unusual in such a new country. If riches can 
easily be acquired, it is pleasing to see them well expended. 

Ali the Australian colonies bave adopted nearly a 
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secular system of primary educatìon. The number of 
pupils receiving instruction in New South Wales in 1876 
was 131,620. A satisfactory return, as the population 
was 630,000. The educational vote for 1878 is 320,000/., 
just one-sixth of that proposed for the United Kingdom. 

The most noticeable literary and artistic establish- 
mcnts are the Library with its 30,000 volumes and 73,000 
readers. The Museum is a favourite lounge. There is 
also an Observaiory, but we bave never heard of any 
addition being made to our astronomica! knowledge by 
its means. In mentioning lounges, we are reminded of 
the lovely Botanic Gardens. We bave seen many in ali 
parts of the world, but never bave been in any that can 
compare with the combination of beauty, naturai and 
artificial, which is to be met with bere. Situated on a 
small promontory projecting into, and commanding 
varied views of the romantic harbour, it is hard to 
imagine much less to describe its attractions. It is only 
a wonder that it does not produce a nation of painters. 
In the country districts there are eighty public libraries, 
schools of art, mechanics' institutes, etc. Forty of these 
are called " schools of art \ " we conclude that bere imagin- 
ation must bave taken the place of reality. Great 
attainments in the rough bush can scarcely be expected. 
In Sydney itself there is an Academy of Arts and a draw- 
ing class. 2000/. is annually expended on it. Photo- 
graphy has been carried to great perfection ; the singular 
cleamess of the air and brilliancy of light being much in 
favour of that branch of art. 

Before we leave the continent of Australia, we must 
say a few words on the youngest of our universities, 
that of Adelaide. As it was founded only three years 
ago, its progress is but small. An endowment of 50,000 
acres of land secures its future. Already three scholar- 
ships bave been established by the Council of Education 
of 50/. per annum, and Mr. Angas has founded another 
for engineers of 200/. a year. The annual report for 
1876 says : " It is a grati fying sign of the times that so 
large a number as thirty-three ladies bave as non-matricu- 
lated students attended some of the university classes 
during the first year of its operation ; for it is certain that 
high mental culture on their part must react on the other 
sex, and give a powerful impetus to self education and 
the acquirement of literary as well as social knowledge. 
It is hoped that ladies will become matriculated students, 
and compete for degrees and scholarships." 

The goveming body is a Senate, presided over by a 
Chancellor, the present being the bishop of the diocese, 
now on a visit in this country. The professors are 
efficient, and their course of instruction is extensive. 

V/e bave not been able to ascertain particiìlars bere 
with the same accuracy as elsewhere, nor do we find 
the same encouragement given to art. The number of 
pupils receiving instruction in public schools was 26,000. 

A voyage in a good steamer of four days brings us to 
New Zealand, our youngest colony in the southern seas. 
Academical education has not as yet produced the same 



results bere as in the older settlements, bui its future is 
even more briDiant, if it can be secured by munificent, if 
not prodigai liberality. The English reader stands aghast 
wheli he hears of above six hundred thousand acres being 
allotted in one island for the endowment of education. 

The University of New Zealand is as yet undeveloped ; 
it has been granted a charter, and its organisàtion is com- 
pleted. As yet it is only an examining, not a teaching 
body, and has to avail itself of the services of the pro- 
fessors in the provincia! coUeges for testing the knowledge 
of the candida! es for degrees. These coUeges are 
affiliated to the University. The first we shall mention 
is the Canterbury College, where the course includes 
Classics, Mathematics, Modem Languages, History, 
English Literature, Naturai Philosophy, Politicai Economy 
and Jurisprudence. Three hundred and fifty thousand 
acres, which cannot be sold for less than 2/. an acre, bave 
been granted as a permanent endowment for this college. 
There is an additional 50,000 acres for other educational 
purposes. In this province there is a Museum and Public 
Library; lectures are given, and the inhabitants are 
sanguine that their library may rivai that of Melbourne in 
utility if not in grandeur. ^ 

We next shall consider Dunedin, where there is a 
college endowed with 200,000 acres. The buildings, 
which are handsome and commodious, bave already cost 
above 30,000/. As yet there are only eighty students to 
instruct, while there are fi ve professois, and a sixth 
appointed at a salary of 600/. by the Synod of Otago to 
lecture in moral and mental philosophy. 

There is a School of Art with one thousand pupils, 
who tire taught free-hand drawing, painting from copies 
and nature, and from the human figure, designing, prac- 
tical geometry, perspective, mechanical aqd architec- 
tural drawing. The proficiency is said to be beyond ali 
praise. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope was much struck with the mental 
culture which he noticed. In ali these country towns there 
are libraries. Carlyle, Macaulay and Dickens are certainly 
better known in New Zealand than at home. 

The report upon education says : " The public library 
books were not only to be seen in the^more comfortable 
and accessible dwellings in the settled districts, but it 
was no uncommon thing to find recently published 
English books of a high class, hearing the board's stamp 
upon them, in the shepherd*s solitary abode amongst the 
hills and in the jdigger*s hut accessible only by bridle 
tracks." 

A taste thus engendered demands and doubtless soon 
will obtain the works of art which support and produce 
a race of artiste. 
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William M. ffunfs Talks ahout Art, wìth a Utter /rem 
J. E. Millais, R.A. London, Macmillan and Co., 
. 1878. 

ADISTINGUISHED English artist, during a visit to 
America, made the acquaintance of the trans- 
Atlantic Art teacher whose incisive observatiotts 
upon the works of the sturìents practising in hia atelier in 
Boston, stniclc him as being distinctly originai, racy, and 
American, Having obtained the permission of his 
talented friend, he. has published a small collection of 
these lemarks accumulated by Miss Knowlton. 

It is to be regretted that more of the same class of 
criticisms, and pithy sayings, in which artists are wont 
to indulge at times, have not been preserved for us by 
such Boswell-like note takere as Miss Knowlton, the 
lady superinlendent of the class who has jottcd down, 
" on such scraps of drawing-paper or backs of canvases 
as happened to be near at band," the remaiks and 
suggestions of ber reapected insiructor, 

Who, that has had the privilege of being associated 
with that most revered of Art teachers, the late Mr. 
Leigh, of Newman Street, or that most genial of painters, 
Geoide Sharp, of Dublin, will not regret on tuming over 
these pagcs of W, Hunt's ' Talks about Art ' that we 
have no similar record of the expressions and opinionsof 
the masters we have named ? but in order to pve an 
idea of the value of this veiy irstructive work, which every 
young aitisi will treasure as the expression of his own 
feelings on many occasions, we will quote a few, to 
illustrate the character of the whole. The criticism of 
Mr. Millais, to whora a copy of the work had bcen sent, 
in a letter published with the volume, is so just, we have 
no hesitation in quoting it also as an illustration of this 
famous EngUsh artìst's habit of thought Ireely expressed. 

" I have read Hunt*s notes attentively and have been 



greatly interested in his remarks. He says vigorously a 
good many things we say amongst ourselves, though he 
appears al times to contradict himself, inasmuch as he 
tells a man to express himself in bis own way, and at the 
same tinte it cannot be done in that way. On the whole, 
his advice is undeniably sound and useful to the student, 
if he, the student, can possibly anticipale what comes of 
experience. 

" The faci is, whal constitutes the present Art is indc- 
scribable, the drawing not faultless, but possessing some 
essence beyond what is sufficienL 

" The French School, which Hunt speaks of, appears to 
me at this moment to aim chiefly at perfeclion. Meis- . 
sonier is more complete than aoy old master ever was. 
I cohtinually see French work of which one can only 
say, I don't see how it can be beller, and yet it is not 
necessarily Fine Art of the highest order; not greater 
than Hogarth, who was innocent of zSXfiiuise of execution. 
The queslion is, how hard a man hits, nòt how beauti- 
fully he uses the gloves; and a useful writer on Art 
shouid be able lo separate the various qualities in our 
work withoul prejudice, which is one of the greatest 
curses we have lo fighi. . ■ Mr. Hunt's principles are in 
the main my own." 

The main principle the speaker evidenti/ seeks lo in- 
culcate is the praclice of a bold and large style, to draw 
what you see, to try to be originai, and, above ali things, 
to avoid "niggling." lodced, Mr. Hunt's talks may be 
terraed a cmsade against " niggling," — that bane of 
modem painters who fritter away their skill in elabora- 
ting the details of their work until the main object is 
coropletely lost sight of 

" Carefully map out your work first ^Ha. persisteni slow 
iareUstnas ; taork firmly, wilfully. Dare to makeamis- 
take if it be a bold one. Think of the Egyptlan 
image, with an arm longerthan the whole figure, poinling 
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ivith decision and daring, and so strong thal the behiilder 
bows bcfore it. We dire make ihe letter D, but niggle 
over a drawing till it is so wcak that it has nothìng of 
nature in it — only ourselves." 

"There is a great deal of talk about conscientious 
work in painting. As well talk to the bird about cod- 
scientiousness in his singing ! CoDScientìousness and 
justice are stations whicb bave been reached and i>assed 
before any fine work appears 1 " 

" You sit toc near your work j you see only the handi- 
work. If you were to look at it from a dislance, you 
would see the qualily. 

" Our idea of ' finish ' is that everything shoi.ld be 
smooth. A bird is finìshed when he can fly I " 

" You can't add or subtract a ' tnith.' A tnith is com- 
plete, and to be let alone. Adding a tnith is like polish- 
ing a soap bubble. Trying to add trutbs has nearly 
finished English Art ! When English artists paint their ini- 



" Convince yourself of the wliole forni of an objecL 
Swing the whole forra upon your paper or canvas. Then 
arouse yourself by dividing and subdìviding ìt by details. 
Never try to hang a head upon a uose." 

" Our whole life is giveo to looking at little things ; 
we refuse to see broadly to grasp a whole." 

" Drawing shouid be considered not an accomplish- 
ment but a necessity. Any one who can make the leiter 
D can learn to draw. Leaming to draw is leaming the 
grammar; but whether you have anything to say, that is 
another thìng." 

" Think of the violln student in the Paris conservato! re, 
who was more than a year tryìng to beod bis thumb, as 
he had not been taught to do in the provinces. 

" This doing things to suit people I The/ll hate you, 
and you woh't suit them. Most of us live fot the critic, 
and he lives on us. He doesn't sacrìfice himselC He 
gets so much a line for wrìiing a criticism. If the bìrds 



pressioni, thelr Art has weìglit ; when they accumulate 
Jaeli, their pìctures are like dictionarìes. ' Ruskin's 
receipts make a hook, but never made a painter and can 
never make a picture.' Scientific scnitiny may take 
things to pieces, but it can't put them t<^ether again, it 
dissolves diamonds and obtains — gasi Criticism kills 
art instead of helping." 

" Ask yourself positively, what is the rualisation of the 
thing ! If the line is straight, make it so as nearly as 
possible at once. If it is crooked, make it positively 
crooked. Lay down palette and brushes and ask, as if 
your life depended upon it, what is ihe colour? Decide, 
as nearly as you can, what will tnake Ìt, and do Ìt at once. 
Don't be 'wabbling' ali the morning and approximate in 
the aftemoon ! " 

" You must necessarìly spoil a good deal of paper. 
Therefore, I beg of you, spoil it cheerfully. You will 
leam freedom of movement in so doing." 

" Strike frankly and strong from your convictions, and 
your faults will be much more easily corrected ; for they 
will be the more evident" 



shouid read the newspapers, they would ali take to 
changing their notes ; the parrots wouid exchange with 
the nightìngales, and what a farce it would be ! 

" Children shouid leam to draw as they leam to writc, 
and such a mystery shouid not be made of it They 
shouid be encouraged, not flattered. As it is, everychild 
shows some disposition to draw early, marking on doors, 
tables, books, ' whole sheets of paper, which must not 
be wasted,' while the parcnts, who would save that 
paper, write the most vapid nonsense. With no help and 
encouragement, the child gradually loses its desire to draw, 
gets interested in other things, until the wish to draw 
again breaks out, and then doublé eflbrt is required to 
get the faciliiy which might have been gained insensibly. 

" You want to leam how to paini t Well, we won't mind 
now about the colour ! To arrive at colour, you must 
first leam how topaint, and it isn't done by patching. 
Leam a simple manner of proceeding, attack thìngs in 
a broad, simple way, and, when done, you will findfàults 
of colour which you can cotrect in anuther picture. I 
must combat your eye for colour; which is first rate, 
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aod teach you the simple, broad manner of painting. 
Then your naturai feeling for coiour will teli later. Take, 
for instance, bumt sienna, white and cobalt (brown, 
white, and red will do ft). Lay the colour on frankly 
and fully, join the edges carefully, don't work Ìnlo the 
ccntre of things. Make fiat of the right value and put 
your care into the edges. Unite them carefully. Give 
up the idea of getting colour by niggling ; produce it in 
a broad simple way, and remember that you can't copy 
that CJcaclly, and the sooner you give up the idea the 
better. 
" Try to get fiat, even surfaces. People who paint 



work 1 You are ali cajeful and conscientious enough I 
There is conscientiousness enough in this roora to run four- 
teen water-wheels, If you were working for a man who 
expected you to paint four omnibuses to-day, six to- 
morrow, and eight the day after to-morrow, you'd get to 
work in earnest. You can't finish a thing farthcr than 
you can go; the moment you put your hand upon the 
canvas, that part of it is finished. You never leamed so 
_much as when you paìnted that figure in two colours, 
and when you under-painted that head for me, and 
knew that you had only one day in which to cover the 
enlire canvas.' 
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for a Hvìng, house-painters, eie, always get flat surfaces, 
They don't stop to niggle. 

" Painting is looked at as an accomplìshmeni, but it is 
the only universa! language ! AH nature is creation's 
picture book. Painting only can describe everythìng 
which can be secn, and suggest every emotion which can 
be felt ! Art reaches back into the babyhood of timc, 
and is man's only lasting monument t 

" Sir Joshua Reynolds says : ' I am sure that there is 
only one way of painting — to begin the thing by putting 
it in with white and blue I ' If you would only handle 
the bmsh as you handle the charcoal — go lecklessly lo 



" There is a great deal of talk about ' consciendous 
work' in painting; as well talk to the bird about con- 
scientiousness in his singing. Conscientiousness and 
juslice are stations which bave been reached and passed 
before any fine work appears. They are almost material 
limits compared with the overflow that Art is ! they serve 
the purpose of the trader, l)ut not of the artist who can- 
not stop to do conscientious work. He òegins far ahead 
of that ! If painiers stopped at conscientiousness, they 
would cheat the world cut of lialf they have done. 
Imagine Paganini playing conscientiously ! 

" Keep up the practice of the eye and the hands ! " 
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THE Worshipful Company of Fanmakera' Competitive 
Exhibition, under the patronage of H.R.H. the 
Princcss Louise, will be hdd this month in a hall 
of one of the City Livery Companies. The exhibition will 
comprìse the following classes : — i. Aacieat European 
fans. a. Modem European fans. 3. Exotic fana, 4. 
Modera fans of British manufacture. 5. Fans not com- 
prised in the above classes. These classes will be sub- 
divided into sections, according to the leaves and sticks 
of the fans (if deemed necessary). Manufacturers, 
amateurs, collectors, and dealers are invited to contribute 
to the exhibition designa or specimens of fan-Ieaves, 
painted or embroidered on silk, satin, cloth, or any other 
material, and of fan-leaves made of lace of various sorts, 
such fan-leaves io be exhibited, cither mounted or un- 
mounted. Ali exhibitors under the fourth class, and 
dealers exhibiting under any class, wilt be allowed to 
affix prìces to their fans, which prices will be duly 
scheduled in the catalogue, on condition that the fans 
are not removed until the exhibition is over. The 
fou'rth class will form the object of special attention, the 
chief aini of the company being to revive the manufacture 
of fans in England. In awarding prizes, regard will be 
had to rarity, variety, excellence of workmanship, and 
merit, both in taste and orìginality of design. Cost of 
production of the specimens sent in will also be con- 
aidered. The prizes will consist of gold, silver, and 
bronze medals, struck with a special die, bearing the 
arros of the Fanmakers' Company, and a suitable inscrip- 



tion ; the freedom of the company ; and of an cngraved 
diploma, signed by the Master and Wardens of the Com- 
pany. Mr. James Curtis, the Hon. Sec, of 12, Old 
Jewry-chambers, will supply further particulars, upon 
application. 

As IN FORMER VEAR3, thc Master, Wardens, and Court 
of Aasistants of the Turners' Company again propose to 
give a Silver medal, the freedom of the company, and, 
aubject to the consent of the Court of Aldenncn, the 
freedom of the City of London, for the beat specimen of 
haod-turaing in wood, and of diamond-cutting and 
polishing. A bronze medal will be given as a secood 
prize, and certificates of merit, as well as money prizes, 
will be awarded in the discretion of the judges. A com- 
petition is also announced in pottery. The freedom of 
the company, a sum of money, and the freedom of the 
City of London will be given for the best piece of pottery 
thrown on the wheel in one piece, without joints, and 
not afterwards shaved or turaed in any way or glazed. 
A Silver medal will be given for the best piece of pottery 
thrown and turned, and a medal for the best piece of 
turned or shaved pottery ornamented by the ninner or 
other band tool. In the diamond-cutting and polishing 
competition the Baroness Burdett CoutU has placed at 
the disposai of the court zo/., to be distributed among 
the competitors. A sum of io/, will also be awarded for 
the best specimen of amateur work in ornamentai tumìng 
in eìther ivory or hard wood. 
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MESSRS. Lewis atid Allenby of Regent Street have just 
opened a special Exhìbition of Orientai Art work, 
consisting for the niost part of the most exquisite 
Works in embroidcry and "objects of art"from China, Japan, 
India and Asiatic Turkey, the careful study of «'hich will 
afford the lovers of really choiee art workmanship n rare 
opponunity of gralifying their taste. The superb arrange- 
ment of this brave show of IndustriiI Art reflects the highest 
credit upon the enlightened projectors of the brilUant eiiter- 
prise. 

The growing t.iste in artislic pottery is not confined to 
English buyers. The same feeling of admiration for elegant 
forms jn such perishablc materials as glass or earthenware 
nianifests ìtself in Frange and Germany, where novclties, and 
if possible very succcssful imitations of isth or i6lh cenlury 
jars, beakers and goblets are eagerl/ bought by artists and 
tlie general public, infectcd mor^ or bss by artisiic-looking 
vessels for use or mere ornament. Quite rccenily a new forni 
of jwttcry has sprung into existence al Si. Ctónient in 
Lorrainc, which bids fair to become very popular with the 
admirers of the old Flandcrs ware. This coarse red ware is 
glazed with a lustrous bUic-coloured enamel very efféctive as 
decorative adjuncls lo the almost universally adopted smooth 
and unpolished walnut-wood filtings of modem chambers. 
There are groiesque articles for those who care for such 
things, but the most likely to succeed in England are re- 
productions of articles of general use in the ijth century. 

The Kidderminstertown-council have resolvedon establish- 
ing a permanent school of art in thcir locality, formed on the 
same basis as that now generally adopietl. In the first 
instance they propose to limit their operations to the ouilay 
of some three thousand pounds. 

The success of Mr. Burrcll's eolcrprise connccied with the 
introduction of Indi.in tea grown in the tea gardens of 
Northern and Western India is most gralifying to ali con- 
cemed. One pleasing feature of the Orientai division of the 
British section ai the Champ de Mars this year, is the 
magnificeDC display of specimens of various planls grown in . 
India for commercial purposes, where of course tea takes a fore- 
mostplace,althoughcoffeeandchinchonaare wellrepresented. 



During tlie visits of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
l'rincfss of Wales and the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Lorne, Mr, Burrell has had frequent opportuniiies of subniittirg 
bis daintily prepared bever.ige to his Royal gue'its, Messrs. 
CoUinson and Lock having placed the lower rooms of the 
stalely strutture erected by Messrs. Cubitt at the disposai of 
the Indian Tea Agency for the purpose of receptions. " Pive 
o'clock tea" is becoming very popular in Paris, and as the 
cily couid never boast of a genuine Ica cmporiuni, Mr. Burrell 
was ready to supply the too obvious deficiency by opening 
a first-rate tea warehouse in the Rue Scribe ; this under- 
taking has been commenced under unusually brighi auspices. 
for his Indian friends have placed at ihe disposai of ihcir 
enierprisingcollaborateura superb collectionofancieni Indian 
armour inlaid with gold, and encrusied with precious stones, 
which in themselves forni an atlraction people of tasie cannot 
resisi. The Rue Scribe will eventually become the cenire of 
supply for the Paris tea-dealers, who already see ihal it is to 
their advantage to buy front this wholesale house an arlicle 
which is guaranteed pure and uhadultera'ed from the various 
tea growers who have personally supcrintended their consign- 
ments. This is more than can be said of ihe ordinary importcd 
Ch-na tea, which is prepared without niuch regard to cleanli- 
ness or dcference to the scruples of unsuspecting European 
tea drinkers. 

Wo(JD-CARV[NG IN SCHLESWic is being carried on by 
Herr Christopher Magnussen, who a few years since esta- 
blished a school for wood-carving there. The nanie of 
Magnussen as a distinguished painler must have become 
familiar to many, but hereafter it will be better known as 
th.it of the reviver of the art which we have just mentioned. 
We say revivcr advisedly, inasmuch as that Schleswig 
and the adjoining slates supplled carving for the decoration 
of English honies several centuries ago ; and shiploads 
of useful and ornamentai work were yearly transmiiied 
across the Gernian Ocean. The school is now in a most 
promising condition, having already made greal strides in 
technical and artistic knowledge, under the experìenced 
guidance of its master. Besides modelling naturai fornis, 
such as Icaves and tendrils, the more advanccd amongst the 
students have atlcmpted to represenl the human form. This 
disinlerestcd underiaking is so praiseworthy, from an artislic 
and material point of view, that it deserves the strongest 
support and widest publication. The town of Schleswig has 
given its hearty support and countenance, and we warmly 
wish ihe undertaking prosperity. 
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TO DlSTINGUISH BETWEEN BLUE AND GREEN AT 

Night. — A useful and practical hint with reference to the 
confusion which constantly arises in distinguishing between 
the colours of blue and green by night, may be of considerable 
value to many whose calling obliges them to work with these 
colours. This difficulty arises from the fact that the yellow 
light emitted by the candle or lanip anialgamates with the blue 
of the material, produci ng a green effect. The use of a mag- 
nesium light obviates any chance of such a risk, on account 
of the intense whiteness of its light, which equals day light 
in purity. This, however, may be beyond the reach of many, 
and for them a simpler, cheaper, and almost equally effica- 
cious substitute may be recommended in the shape of Swedish 
matches, which, owing to their chemical preparation, emit a 
pure white flame when first ignited, affording time during the 
few seconds it lasts to distinguish between the conflicting 
colours. Simple as this suggestion is, we predict with con- 
fidence that it will be of untold value both to amateur and 
artisan. 

MORAViAN INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM. — A curious and not 
uninteresting exhibition has been lately held in Germany. A 
coUection of ornamentai boxes or bonbonnières was shown. In 
the first place we were struck with the number and variety of 
materials which might be applied to this purpose. Some were 
of wood, horn, ivory, meerschaum, mother-o'-pearl, stone, 
petrified wood, agate, cornclian, topaz, iron, lead, bronze, 
Silver, gold ; others of basket work ; some with embroidery, 
leather, lacquer enamel, mosaic, and painted materials. This 
exhibition showed many new ideas for the treatment and de- 
coration of the foregoing materials, whilst in the actual forni 
of the caskets, several new and originai forms were introduced. 
Contrìbutions were sent by the Emperor of China, the Mikado 
of Japan, the Sultan, the Emperor Francis Joseph, etc. One 
of the most admired boxes is of Hungarian orìgin, a com- 
position of opal and porphyry. Some French enamels and 
carved ivory, together with some exquisite arrangements of 
feathers, were remarkable. 

Messrs. Gillow bave now on view some specimens of 
Windsor tapestry, executed for Her Majesty in the new 
school lately established. The designs are principally by 
Messrs. Hayes, Ward, and Henri ; they «re strictly French 
in style, and the numerous tones and shades which are 
necessary have been most successfuUy secured. Thus great 
delicacy of effect has been attained, and the even texture of 
the work recalls similar productions from Gobelins. 

At this moment the grass-plots of our suburban residences, 
the green entrances of our more estensive proprietors, the 
cricket-grounds and croquet-lawns everywhere give evidence 
of the rapid development of a growing industry which has 
its centrc at Ipswich, where Messrs. Ransome, Sims, and 
Head, of the Orwell works, give employmcnt to workpeople 
constantly employed in turning out thousands of lawn 
mowers of the most novel construction, at prices which bring 
them within the reach of everyone who can afford to have a 
plot of grass worth kceping tidy, or keep a borse and man 
employed at the work of grass-cutting by this automatic 
machine, which does its work most effectively. 

Messrs. Howell and James of Regent Street can now 
boast of the royal patronage of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, for the encouragement of the special branch of their 
business devoted to painting on china. 

The pictures we engraved last month by Mrs. Sparkes, 
wife of the head master of the Schools of Art at Kensington, 
have been purchased by her Royal Highness. 
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Portrait of Her Majesty the Qaeen in tapestry, wrought at 
the Royal School of Tapestry at Windsor, which under the 
patronage of Her Majesty promises to restore the reputation 
which this country once possessed for tapestry work, but 
which died out at the begìnning of the last century, when 
the Mortlake Tapestry Works were closed in 1703. The 
chef-d'oeuvre exhibited at the Pavilion is this portrait of Her 
Majesty, which occupies the panel over the carved chimney 
of the dining-room. On the right-hand side of the latter is 
an archway draped with portières fumished by the Royal 
School of Art Needlework, and leading to an octagonal 
chaniber arranged as a boudoir for the Princess of Wales. 
The Pavilion is placed at the disposai of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, and fumished throughout by 
Messrs. Gillow of Oxford Street, under whose auspices this 
fine specimen of modem tapestry has been designed and 
executed from a study made from the originai painting in 
oils at Windsor Castle. We are indebted to Messrs. Gillow 
for the opportunity now afforded us of presenting an en.- 
graving of this fine work to our readers . . Frontispiece 
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upon an ancient Scandinavian design, which is even more 
closely imitated in the brooch, which is figured on the 
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designs of Mr. Lewis Day, and are painted by Mr. Fisher. 
The iwo side ones, representing " Moming " and ** Night,** 
from their delicate omamentation and* the graceful pose of 
the figures, are among the most effective we have seen, 
and ought certainly to command a ready sale at the 
World's Fair. We congratulate Messrs. Huwell and James 
on their attempt to place the elTorts of ceramic artists in a 
light favourable to Continental crìticism . . . - '55 

The fine specimen of tapestry tarpettng we figure is from the 

house of Schultz and Juel, of VVurzen, whose magnificent 

-work haSj during some years, received the highest favour 

from the leading furnishing houses bere and on the 

Contiiient 157 

Russian goldsmith's work, already noticed above . . . 15S 

The vase in finely cut gìass, and mounted with gilt bronxe 
decorations, b a superb example of modera Industriai Art. 
The design has a cla^sic motif, which has hardly been 
departed from in the general execution . . . «159 
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Mr. Gilbert Redgrave, in the Elizabethan style . . 160 
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Fot large Lavni, Pleaiure and Cricket Groimds, &c., from eutirely oew ptttenu and 
design*. Those sent out list year gave greal satiafaction, 

S61a.,£1410t.l80is.,£90; SSln., £Sti iSia.,»!. 



RANSOMES, SIMS AND HEAD, ORWELL WORKS, XFSWIOH. 
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" NougAl tinti maÌ4 ut rue, 
If England le italf do rat bui Ime." 

Phiup Fa Ulcon bridge in " King John." 

THE CITY GUILDS AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 



THREATENED men Uve long. As with individuals, 
so ìt is with corporate bodies. The reform of the 
City Guilds has long been agiuted, but stili they 
flourìsh in spile cven of parliamentary motions for inquiry 
into their resources and management In one sense Mr. 

A. Smith is right in his contention that their trade useful- 
ness has nearly disappeared, but he was scarcely justified in 
expatiating upon their decay, when they continue to divide 
amongst them do less than a million sterlìng annually. 
Notwìth standing ali that ve hear of the fabulous sums 
they spend in luxurious banqueting, they do not seem to 
confine their collective occupation entirely to feasting. 
Awakening to the importance of technical edacation, 
they contemplate the establishment of a National Indus- 
triai University on the Thames Embankment, between 

'the Tempie and Blackfriars, consisting of a large ampht- 
theatre or letture room, a CouociI Hall with library and 
a Museum for trade cxamples and raodels. Captain P. 

B. Bìcknell, Master of the Mercers' Company, was not far 
wrorg, when he said that if the different liveries succeeded 
in founding a University of the City of London, which 
shouid be affilìated to Schoois of Art and the Schoois for 
instructing persons in the science of mcchanics, they 
would not be open to the abuse which had been lavished 
upon them. Last year at the distribution of prizes 
to the Students of the Metropolitan Drawing Classes in 
connection with South Kensington (which have increased 
in seven years from 173 to 765), Sir J. C. Lawrence, 
M.P., spoke hopefully of the scheme as one which would 
greatly delight the hearts of ali teachers connected with 
Science and Art Schoois ; while Sir Antonio Brady, and 



Sir John Bennett, gracefully acknowledged the deep debt 
due to the South Kensii^on Museum for the great 
encouragement it affbrded to that class of teaching, upon 
which in these days of free trade the trade and commerce 
of this nation so mueh depend. Without waiting for the 
réahsation of the University ideal some of the Companies 
have already taken action, with a view to the encourage- 
ment and improvement of technical educatìon. 

Prominent in the good work stand the Ironmongers, 
who, to their credit be it recorded, devote the whole of 
their funds to educational purposes, affording assistance 
to no fewer than thirteen-hundred schoois. The Drapers 
have promised 2000/. a year towards the establishment 
of the technical University, and proffers of the same 
assistance have been volunteered by the Clothworkers, 
who have increased at one bound their annua! donation 
from ten, lo one-hundred guineas to the funds of the 
Artisans' Institute. The Goldsmiths have also set an 
excellent example, which might be advantageously 
followed by other Guilds. They offer an annual prize 
for the best design for some article in gold or silver, 
which when manufactured shall exceed thirty ounces in 
weight ; another of 50^ for the best model, for some 
such article, and 25/. for the best execution and work- 
manship. There are also three prizes of 25/. for articles 
under thirty ounces, and Iwo of the same amount for 
the best specimens of chasing and engraving. To 
complete their liberality, the Company have founded a 
Travelling Scholarship of 100/. per annum, to a student 
of exceptional talent, who shall have obtained a prire for 
design for three successive years, in order to enable him 
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to study art ìn the precious metais on the Continent. 
The Turners, too, are initiating an eshibition which 
proiDises to be both attractive and useful. These are 
judicious investments, which cannot faìl to bear good 
fruit among the skìlled artisans in whose interests they 
bave been ma de. 

Prora the various paragraplis which have appeared In 
the moming papera relating to the delJberations of the 
committee of scientific men and merchants to whom the 
inquiry was entrusted last year, there is every prospect of 
the project being auspiciously floated on a basis worthy 
of tlie first city in the world. As at preseot designed, the 
proiiosed institution would be not so much a teaching as 
an examining body; supervising a large number of 
affiliated schools; giving a certaia amouat of money 
help; providing prizes, exhibitions, and rewards; main- 
uining a certain uniformity of standard corresponding 
with technical schools on the Continent ; getting the 
earhest trade information, and establishing a museum of 
trade-pattems, and a technical library. Science in its 
industriai application would, of course, receive a large 
share of attenlion, but there would be no disposilion to 
compete with Uterary and scientific institutions proper. 
The draft scheme of the Clolhworkers "suggests that 
the senate and executive councii of the university should 
be nominated by the contributory corporations, and 
ihat the first step to accompliahing the great object they 
had in view should be to establish a centrai technical 
college, with a suitable building, with professors and 
teachers of the first eminence to teach the industriai 
applications of mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
mechanics, the sludents being qualified by sufficient 
knowledge of science and art in elementary and advanced 
schools before euteriog the laboratories, workshops, and 
chsses of the technical college. It is not proposed 
ihat there should be a separate building for the centrai 
university, as distinguished from the college. Existing 
technical schools and institutions would be developed 
and improved, and new ones established in the seats of 
special industries. The estimate of means which might 
probably be provided in the first seven years includes 
50,000/. for a site of not less than an acre, with building 
and fumishing; 10,000/. per annum lowards the expenses 
of the centrai institution ; 10,000/. capital fund for esta- 
blishing and extending schools of technical education in 
London ; 3000/. per annum for their tnaintenance ; 
jooo/ per annum for hursaries to cover education and 
maintenance of distinguished students during a course of 
advanced technical and scientific training; 1000/. per 
annum for prizes in connection with technological ex- 
aminations ; and 4000/. for grants towards the advance- 
menl of technical education generally throughout the 
kingdom. It will be seen that this suggests a buildine 
and establishment fund of 60,000/., and an annual 
inpome of 20,000/. But even ihis is not beyond the 
combined energies of the wealthy Liveries and the 
Common Councii. 
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^^ '^^^^ ^^^tal ^S'^ORY confinns the 
^^ ^H ^m ^H opinion that every 

great epoch is pre- 
ceded by a period 
of— oftentimes vefy 
slow — initiatory pre- 
paration. The de- 
velopment of the 
k ^K ^^^^^^'^^H handicrafts and aits 

1^^ ^^^^^^"^8 ''^ "^^ middle ages 

^H I^H* .^1 gave the impulse to 

scientific observation, resulting in experiences and facts 
which admitted of no doubt, but whose oiigin, and the 
way in which they had atisen, remained unexplained, 
because they were unaccompanied by proof and demon- 
stratioiL 

Politicai events usually go band in hand with the 
advancenient of culture. Thus Italy becarae the land 
of enlightenment at the peiiod when the individuai 
attained his proper position ; when in many of the small 
States and republics work animated ali, combined with 
the exertions to maintain their independence ; when the 
ocean-ruling fleet of Venice brought the Orient nearer the 
Occident ; when the efforts of rising to power in the 
flourishing lime of industiy and art were crowned with 
success, and no means were left untried to concentrate 
certain industries in special localities for the purpose of 
pcrpetuating their power; when wars were wagcd by one 
party merely for the sake of wresting from the others 
their industries; when inventions were considered national 
property and held in so high cstiraation that disclosure 
of.them was regarded as high treason and even punished 
with death. 

Such were the vìews and aspirations of tliat lime, and 
simultaneously with the politicai events advanced the 
industriai progress. 

Roger II. of Sicily, desirous of introducing iato his 
country the rearing of sitkworms and silk-weaving— 
seeing that both brought great wealth to the Greek 
colonies — made war upon Greece, and having achieved 
a victory, carried away with him everything that was 
necessary for establishing silk-industry at Palermo. WTien 
Lucca was in possession of the sii k- culti vation and silk- 
manufacture, it secluded itself, and by its power and 
wealth derived from this source aroused the envy of its 
neighbours, and so brought ruin and destniction npon 
the town by being overpowered. For nearly one-hundred 
and twenty years Bologna enjoyed the advantages of a 
spinning-raachine by Borghesano, gaining power and 
building marble palaces, until the secret of the machine 
was betrayed, the consequence of which treachery — 
according to the chroniclers— deprived tbiity-thousand 
people of their livelihood and reduced them to stana- 
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tion. This example shows the great and remarkable 
influence of important inventions, and the peculiar posi- 
tion of the development of handicraft in the smaJl stales 
system of Italy. In like manner the glass-makers 
at Murano in Venice isolated themselves from ali the 



hved at ihat time distinguished invenlors and improvers 
of the various handicrafts far more numerous than the 
few names which have been handed clown to us indicate. 
Besides the wealth and power, numerous incentives 
for study, for the investigation of the forces of nature, 
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worid, and lept their art secret to their own advantage ; 
and similarly the clolh manufacturing industry of Florence 
was preserved as unique. 

Ali these facts point to a period of preparation re- 
spectìng which very little is known. There must have 



mJst have proceeded from the development of industry, 
as is manifest by the mears employed in them. 

As history caonot be written without a retrospective 
survey of the preceding periods, so a history of tech- 
nology cannot be composed without a thorough investi- 
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gation of the sources containing records of this period of 
preparation, and much less a history of the inductive 
Sciences. 

WTierever we look in the wide domain of applied 
mechanics we find the influence of inductive sciences 
efFectively at work. The contemplation of nature, and 
naturai philosophy, are the sources whence we draw ali 
our appliances, and the production of the latter is the 
more multiplied and successful, the more the study of 
physical sciences has been cultivated. This is proved 
by the history of the inductive sciences as well as by the 
history of the ancient philosophers. With Thales 
naturai philosophy assumed a definite character about 
600 B.c. It was continued by Pythagoras, and developed 
in certain directions. Hippocrates, Socrates, and Plato 
leamt from nature, and based their philosophies on such 
observations. Herodotus and Theophrastus knew how 
to estimate physical science, and their works were made 
subservient to it. Aristotle, perhaps, understbod best 
the immense importance of naturai philosophy and en- 
deavoured to find out the laws of nature. If for that 
purpose he pursued in many things absolutely wrong 
paths, his writings and his exertions were of the greatest 
influence, and henceforth — long, too long even in slavish 
acknowledgment of his authority — mathematics, me- 
chanics, astronomy, &c. were practised in his spirit by 
following his beaten tracks. The museum at Alexandria 
and its savanis could not emancipate themselves from 
Aristotelian influence, although some, such as Euclid, 
Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, and Aristarchus pursued an 
independent course. The theories of Aristotle were 
deficient in cleamess, and without proceeding from actual 
experience or experiments, they simply consisted of 
speculations, very often ingenious, it is true, and closely 
verging upon truth, but without proof and demonstration 
from the nature of the things themselves. 

Like a luminous hero of real inquiry, penetrating the 
laws of nature, Archimedes made his appearance (287- 
212 B.c), of whom Leibnitz said : "Whoever is able to 
understand Archimedes, will pay less fervid admiration 
to the discoveries of modem times." 

Plutarch's opinion of the intellectual powers of this 
man, of his disposition, and his zeal as an inquirer, is of 
the utmost importance to us. Unfortunately our know- 
ledge of his life, and the apparent multitude of his works, 
is but of a very incomplete kind. The accounts of them 
recorded by other writers only serve to make us regret 
the more painfully the great loss. In the same manner 
as Archimedes* inventive mind enriched most parts of 
mathematics with important inventions, so also his 
thought contributed to mechanical knowledge. Of ali 
his works his writings only on the sphere and the 
cylinder, on the dimensions of the circle, the calculation 
of sand, on the spirai, conoids and spheroids, on equi- 
librium and the centrum gravitatisi on the quadratic 
parabolas, are known to us. But even these we are 
only acquainted with from the criticisms of Isidonis and 



his pupil Eutocius, who wrote a valuable commentary on 
them. From various writings of the middle ages, how- 
ever, it would seem, that there were other writings of 
Archimedes extant, which, alas ! appear to be lost ' And 
what is yet more to be regretted is, that with his death 
also his laws and theories were quickly forgotten, and 
that not long afterwards naturai philosophy reverted 
again to the Aristotelian method. 

"Archimedes had roused the intellectual world firora 
its lethargy, but it soon lapsed again into its previous 
passive repose, and the science of mathematics remained 
stationary at the point that had been assigned to it" 

Among the later naturai philosophers Ptolemy is a 
name of erainence so far as he is known to us from the 
remains of his writings, as anterior to him Hipparchus 
was of conspicuous importance in astronomy. 

But of both these great men we ha ve only very scanty 
records. 

The method of the middle ages of contemplating 
nature tumed back to Aristotle, and Archimedes' in- 
fluence was forgotten. Even Pappus, one of the best 
mathematicians of the Alexandrian School (400 B.a), 
no longer professed any knowledge of the tenets of 
Archimedes ; and the commentary and criticai work of 
Isidonis and Eutocius on Archimedes' writings was 
ignored, and only after the lapse of centuries brought to 
light again, or rather rediscovered 

Whewell, speaking of the anterior period of Galileo's 
time in his History of the Inductive Sciences, remarks in 
the Prelude to the Science of Statics : — 

" Archimedes established satisfactorily the doctrine of 
the Lever, some important properties, of the Centre of 
Gravity, and the fundamental proposition of Hydrostatics. 
But this beginning led to no permanent progress. 
Whether the distinction between the principles of the 
doctrine of Equilibrium and of Motion was clearly seen by 
Archimedes, we do not know ; but it never was caught 
hold of by any of the other writers of antiquity, or by 
those of the Stationary Period. What was stili worse, the 
point which Archimedes had won, was not steadily main- 
tained. . . . And, in speaking of the indistinct ideas of 
the Stationary Period, we bave seen that the attempts 
which were made to extend the statica! doctrine of 
Archimedes faiied in such a manner, as to show that his 
followers had not clearly apprehended the idea on which 
his reasoning altogether depended. The clouds which 
he had, for a moment, cloven in his advance, closed after 
him, and the former dimness and confusion settled again 
on the land. This dimness and confusion, with respect 
to ali subjects of mechanical reasoning, prevailed whoUy 
at the period of the first promulgation of the Coperaican 
opinions." 

But in this darkness a brighter mind arose, a remaxkable 
man far in advance of his age, by the abundance of his 
knowledge, his clear apprehension of the mode in which 
real knowledge had been acquired and must be increased, 
and with ideas and views strongly contrasting with the 
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Teeble mode of thinking prevalent in his lime (1214- 
1 293), of whom it may tnily be said, what was attributed 
tohisgreat namesake Sir Francis (Lord Venilam), who 
lived more than three hundred years later, " he broke 
through the scholasdc obscurity of the age, like the sun 
from beneath a cloud, and showed mankind the necessity of 
thinking for themselves in order to become truly learned." 
Roger Bacon, emancipating himself from the tradi- 
tionary authority of Aristotelian wisdom more than any of 
his conte mporaries, or the leamed men who hved before 
him, inculcated the supremacy and tmportance of the 
experiroent, and looked down upon the knowledge of 
his era as upon the " infancy of science." From Arabie 
writers, as has often been maintained {even byWhewell), 



viously, was eithei forgotten, or not inquired ìnto in 
presence of the rapid progress of the inductive sciences, 
nor was it known how far the ideas of these two greal 
philosophers were originai. 

Whewell, indeed, has chronicied many valuable achieve- 
ments in the progress of astronomical development oF 
the igth, i4th, and isth centuries, but as regards the 
mechanical laws, he mentions between Archimcdcs (287- 
212 B.c.), and Galileo (1602), but few of any importance, 
and even these, such as Cardanus, Ubaldi, Benedetti, and 
Varrò, bclong already to the i6th century, Moreover, 
he admits that he was not well acquainted with that 
period, as it had not been investigated up to the lime he 
wrote his history. At the conclusion of the chapter, 
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Roger Bacon could not bave learned, for they were like- 
wise devoted to Aristotelian views, and he rose so far 
above them ! Standing alone in his time, his educated 
mind gave the impulse to independent thought and self- 
creating activity ; and with him commences that line of 
philosophers who endeavoured to break asunder the 
shackles of traditional views and perception, and the 
rerivai of the sciences following nature. 

According to general acceptation the resuscitation of 
physical science fram its dormant position is contempo- 
raneous with Galileo's appearance (1602). Yet little is 
known of the intervening preparatory period, which was 
overshadowed by the lustre of ideas and the brillìant laws 
of Copemicus and Galileo. What was known before 
them, and who had workcd in the same direction pre- 



after having shown how Benedetti in 1551, in the demon- 
stratlon illustrated by the throwing of a stone, explained 
with conspicuous cleamess the principle of accelerated 
motion {which even Galileo made his own much later), 
he says : — " Though Benedetti was thus on the way to 
the First law of motion, — that ali motion is unìform and 
rectilinear, except so far as it is affected by extraneous 
forces ; — this Law was not likely to be either generally 
conceived, or satisfactorily proved, till the other laws of 
motion, by which the action of Forces is regulated, had 
come into vicw, Hence, though a partial appreciation of 
this principle had preceded the discovery of the laws of 
motion, we must place the establishment of the principle 
in the period whcn those laws were detected and està- 
blished, the period of Galileo and his followers." 
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AN IMPERIAI MUSEUM POR INDIA AND 

THE COLONIES. 



THE Paris Exhibition has accomplished more than 
could be hoped for by the most sanguine in 
bringing into prominence the claims for the esta- 
blishment of a Colonial Exhibition in London ; and now 
that the prospects of peace in Europe are grown so 
bright, we return to the subject as one of paramount 
importance. 

Seldom, if ever, has any public movement met with 
more general favour and influential support than that for 
which we are indebted to Dr. Forbes Watson, who has 
so sedulously and so ably advocated the establishment of 
an Imperiai Museum for India and the Colonies. Since 
the project was first mooted, no fewer than fifty Chambers 
of Commerce and other corporate bodies have memo- 
rialised the Government in its behalf. In the year 1876, 
Mr. Frederick Young, the indefatigable honorary Secretary 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, addressed in the name of 
the CounciI a circular to the various Colonial Authorities, 
pointing out the advantages of the scheme, and soliciting 
their co-operation. To that appeal cordial responses have 
been received. It is also gratifying to know that the pro- 
posai has been warmly approved by many working men's 
clubs and institutes, — a class specially interested in the 
Museum, who will likewise supply a large number of 
visitors. Our metropolitan and provincial contempo- 
raries, of ali shades of opinion, have given in their ad- 
hesion to Dr. Watson's plea in no unstinted measure. 
Appreciating the benefits likely to accrue from a properly 
equipped and efficiently managed Institution of this kind, 
alike in an educational and a trade point of view, the 
leading commercial firms of London have combined to 
ofFer tlieir support The first practical proof of their 
sympathy was afforded by the important meeting held at 
the Mansion House, under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor. Resolutions in favour of the proposed Museum, 
and urging the Government to grant as a site the ground 
of the old Fife House on the Victoria Embankment, 
were moved and supported by such representati ve men 
as the Right Hon. K P. Bouverie, Mr. Twells,- Professor 
Fawcett, Sir George Campbell, Alderman Carter, Mr. 
Matheson, and last, but not least, by Mr. Campbell, who 
spoke for his fellow artisans. The denionstration was 
to have been foUowed ug by a deputation to Downing 
Street, which had our best wishes for its success. The 
Treasury is proverbially flinty-hearted, and difficult to 
move in such matters, but we now know that the grant 
from the national exchequer will receive favourable con- 
sideration when it is presented to Lord Beaconsfield, 
since his lordship has intimated that whilst he is fiiUy 
sensible of the interest attaching to the question, and 
regarding it as one to be carefuUy kept in view by her 



Majesty's Government, is of opinion that the rime is not 
come for its accomplishment 

'Meanwhile a few facts conceming the proposed Im- 
periai Museum may not be unacceptable to our readers. 
In the first place the site is one of the most centrai and 
prominent in the metropolis. By connecting the Indian 
Library with the Indian Museum, and establishing a 
Colonial library and reading room in conjunction with the 
Colonial Museum, the new building would combine within 
its own walls ali the sources of information which are avail- 
able with regard to the commercial, social, and politicai 
condition of the whole empire. The oflSces of the " Agents 
General" for the different colonies would be placed in 
connection with their respective sections in the Colonial 
Museum, and those of the Reporter on the products of 
India with the Indian Museum. Moreover, should the 
suggestion of locating the Royal Asiatic Society and the 
Royal Colonial Institute under the same roof be adopted, 
the museums would be brought into direct relation with 
ali the currents of public opinion prevailing with respect 
to the subjects illustrated by these coUections. The 
founding of lectureships forms a part of the scheme, which 
we hope to see carried out in the most liberal manner. 

Another noteworthy feature is the utilisation of the Im- 
periai Museum as a kind of depot from which informa- 
tion should be supplied to the entire country. It is con- 
templated to have sets of trade coUections, in which the 
products of India and the Colonies shall be shown, ac- 
cording to classification, side by side with similar com- 
modities from other nations competing with them in the 
market of the world. Nor would the value of the sets end 
here, seeing that they would be afterwards available for 
general distribution. We need not say that by this means* 
the institution, instead of being merely locai, would 
become national in the widest sense. Everything, how- 
ever, depends upon the cost The value of the site 
alone is computed at 200,000/. Other 250,000/. would 
be required for a building of fair architectural proportions 
with 180,000 square feet of space, the annual rent 
paid by the mother country, and by the Colonies 
jointly, to be raised by a charge to cach exhibitor 
of half-a-crown for each square foot of ground occupied. 
As he very properly puts it, the question resolves 
itself into this — whether at a time when 352,000/. is 
being spent on the Naturai History Museum, and 
when 210,000/. is the annual grant for museums, etc, 
it is advisable to spend the amount above indicated in 
order to establish an institution which would represent 
the resources of the whole British Empire. That such 
an expenditure would be not only desirable but profitable 
in every sense must be admitted by ali who wish to 
strengthen the politicai, commercial^ and educational re- 
lations among ali the dominions of the British Crown. 
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CLASS PAINTING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 



BEFORE offering a short sketch of the art of glass 
painting in the Middle Ages, it may be interesting to 
talee a glance back and consider how far glass and 
the use of it was known in fonner times. 

Glass painting, properly so called, is a comparative!/ 
modem art, and not to be confounded with glass staining ; 



into Christian churches. Probably from a waot of 
techntcal knowledge, perfectly clcar glass was of com- 
parative rarity about this time, and therefore most hìghly 
prized, 

Fliay mentions a sumptuous theatre which the ^dìle 
Marcus Scaurus had buili, and gives an account of its 
decoration with 300 pillars and 3000 fine statues. The 
upper story of this building had walls inlaid with gold, 
the lower was enriched with slabs of martile, whilst 
midway the waJls were decorated with sheets of glass 
fastened on with ròsin. 



IN, FROM A WOEK OF THE lÓTH CEHTURV. 



the latter process consìsts of mixing metallic o:cides with' 
the vitreous matter whilst in a state of fusion, thereby 
obt^niDg severa! different colours. 

That the andent Romana were conversant with the 
nanufacture of stalned glass is amply proved by the 
eicistence of the Portland and of other vases, but that they 
likewise appUed it to the decoration of Windows is by no 
nieans equally apparent Indeed, such fi-agments as have 
been found at Herculaneum and Pompeii are ali whitc ; 
at the same time we know that coloured Windows were 
set up in heathen temples, soon afler they were converted 



The Emperor Aurelian had a similar arrangement 
made for the walls of his palace after his victory over 
Zenobia. Tlie art of joinìng small pieces of glass together 
with lead, so as to form a pattern, was undoubtedly 
famitiar to the Romans in early times ; occasionally it 
may have been used for windows, but it was by no means 
a universal custom, and one which almost fell into disuse 
during the Dark Ages. Thus in the 8th century we hear 
of a slab of alabaster doing duty for glass in the church 
of San Miniato at Florence, and of a similar airangement 
being made in the churches of St. Peter and SL Paul at 
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Rome, whiist in most cases linen, parchment, and paper 
soaked in oil answered the purpose. 

In the 4th century Lactantius mentions glass Windows, 
and in the 6th century Fortunatus of Poictiers speaks of 
one in the church of St Andrew at Ravenna with an 
enthusiasm which clearly shows that it was considered an 
achievement. From another source we have an equally 
glowing description of the church of St Sophia at Con- 
stantinople about the same time. 

That the glass used for church Windows was in ali 
probability coloured, may be inferred* from an anecdote 
related by Gregory of Tours. A thief broke into a 
neighbouring church, and finding there little to satisfy his 
greed, he wrenched the glass from the window frames, 
hoping that by melting it he might be able to obtain the 
gold with which he supposed it to have been coloured. 
But after subjecting the glass to great heat for the space 
of three days, nothing but a shapeless mass remained, and 
finding no metal as he expected, the thief sold the stolen 
property to some foreign merchants for a small sum and 
was thus discovered. 

It was in common belief that the various hues which 
enriched the Windows during these ignorant times were 
obtained by the admixture of precious materials, such as 
gold, amethyst, sapphire, topaz, etc, whiist the vitreous 
matter was in a state of fusion. This idea was probably 
fostered by the glass makers themselves, with a view to 
enhance the value of their trade. Thus we find the Abbé 
Suger, the favourite of Louis VI., and Regent of France 
under Louis VII., also labouring under this delusion. In 
his work upon the " Discipline of >Ionks," he says that 
workmen were coUected and brought from a great 
distance to decorate the Benedictine Monastery of St. 
Denis, their orders being that they should spare no ex- 
pense in obtain ing the necessary colours from such costly 
materials as sapphires, amethysts, gold, etc. 

Anastasius, in his life of Pope Leo III., says that the 
window in the apse of St John Lateran, was fiUed with 
coloured glass. Prudentius mentions the Basilica of 
Constantine, and St Paul's without the walL 

But tuming our. thoughts towards home, we find 
Benedict, Abbot of Wiremouth, sending to France for 
builders and glass makers, with the intent that the Windows 
of the chapel and refectory of his monastery might be 
glazed. This was in the year a.d. 674. In 726 we 
discover Wigfried of Worcester following his example. 

As far as private dwellings were concemed, glazed 
Windows were of very rare occurrence during the Middle 
Ages. In France they were sometimes cmployed about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, but England was 
nearly a hundred years later in adopting the fashion. 

Glass mosaics gave rise to a desire to represent geo- 
metrical designs and figures by various arrangements of 
the cubes. It is but naturai to suppose that some such idea 
was followed by the early glass stainers ; it may have been 
that their endeavours to represent objects more perfectly 
gave rise to that art which we now term glass painting. 



Its exact origin is lost in obscurity, but we will endeavour 
to give some account of a few of the earliest authentic 
specimens now in existence ; these date from about the 
beginning of the eleventh century. There is, however, 
on record that a portrait of King Constantine VII. was 
admirably executed upon stained glass a.d. 949. 

The manner in which these primitive paintings were 
prepared was extremely simple. The pieces of stained 
glass being fitted together, the shadows were paintcd on 
in black or bistre, which being subsequently fìred were 
thus rendered permanent 

Glass painting in its infancy, and for some time subse- 
quently, appears to have had less affinity to art than to a 
skilled trade. These early manufacturers were ali in ali 
to themselves in those times ; such ideas as division of 
labour being unknown. They were at the same moment 
glass makers, colour grìnders, designers and glaziers. 
For the time being they were only acquainted with the 
use of one colour, with which they carefully drew in the 
shadow^, leaving transparent glass to represent the high 
lights. For ornaments in the border of the picture or 
draperies, sometimes a fiat tint was laid over the entire 
surface, and the light picked out with the top of the brush. 
As a proof of whether the buming in had been sufficient, 
trial was made of whether the coloured surface would 
stand scratching, if so, well, if not, it ìvas retumed to 
the oven. 

As a general rule, the history of glass painting has 
been divided into three periods. 

The first period, from the time of its development, 
about the year 1000 — 1400 a.d. From thence to its 
climax, 1600. Thirdly, from 1600 to 1800, the period 
of its decline. This division would, however, be more 
accurately correct if we shortened the second period to 
the extent of fifty or sixty years, assuming it to end about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

One of the earliest reliable instances of glass painting 
on record may be found at Rheims. We are told that 
when Adalbert was raised to the archiepiscopal chair, he 
caused the cathedral to be decorated with ornaments of 
gold and silver, and with Windows upon each of which an 
emblem or device was painted The Germans are ever 
eager to show that this art took its rise in the " father- 
land." They claim Adalbert as a German by birth, who 
obtained his bishopric through the favour of Otto I. 
They argue that therefore he probabiy invited artists to 
come from Germany and undertake the work. 

In 999 Count Arnold presented some Windows to 
the Bavarian Monastery of Tegernsee ; to execute these 
it is supposed that painters carne from St Galle, or 
Constance, the monks of both places being renowned 
for their skill in glass painting. In 979, Tegernsee 
was occupied by Benedictines from St Galle, their 
predecessors having been écattered by the downfall of 
Hungary. Thenceforward this monastery became the 
cradle of the new art, which, principally from this source, 
overflowed the whole of Germany and France. 
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NOTES ON THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1878. 



IT requires bui very lìtlle effort 
of the im^ination to picture 
to onesclf the feeling of awe 
mingled with adrairatìoD experi- 
enced by the possibly uncouth, but 
certaialy very acute sons of the 
patriajch Jacob, as the httle crowd 
of rustie s trooped through the 
crowded streets, and gazed as they 
went, upon the wonders of the 
Royal City where the niler of 
Egypt dwelt, in whose palace the 
half-famished men wouid presently stand face to face 
with that very brother they had so despitefuUy used. 
It is more difficult to realise the cause of the siolid 
indifference manifested or assumed by some deputation 
of North-American Indian chiefs to ali the novel sur- 
roundings of some neìgbbouring settlementof Europeans, 
with its multitude of seemingly neediess appliances, 
without which the pale-face would fìnd himself alrnost 
helpless. Widely different as are these cases of Hebrew 
quickness of apprehension oa the one hand, and the red 
Rian's stoical disregard on the other, we notlced as 
extreme contrasts in the countenances and acttons of 
the visitors to the Paris Exhibition the other day. 
Here one might notice the genuine enthusiasm of the 
cultivated gentleman freshly arrived from some remote 
colony, as he sought to rivet the attention of his large 
party ofyoungpeople upon some one objectof surpassing 
beauty oul of the endless succession of beautiful things 
about him. Here were impassive people who stared not 
so much at the surrounding works of art, as at the crowd 
who have the temerity to give the rein to their emotions 
instead of schooling themselves to the well-bred principle 
formulated iO the phrase, nil admìrari. Of course, where 
there are so many and diverse works of the bighest class 
of human indnstry, so many evidences of man's genius. 



patiencc, and labour in ali their various aspects, it is out 
of the questìon to instìtute comparisons, as il is impossible 
to study them methodically. One feeling of wonder fiUs 
the mind of the thoughtful visitor ; ihe place ìtself 
generates wonder, the surrounding objects heighten and 
intensify wonder, and if one stops at some point whence 
a view of the whole scene can be taken in at a glance, 
the mind is filled with wonder, wonder that France has 
succeeded after ali in producing a Universal Exhibition 
which for many a long year to come will be jusily styled 
" the Universal Exhibition ; " or if we walk through the 
courts and halls and alleys, only stopping occasionally 
to survey with admiration some work of art, we go away 
at last, almost convinced that our Industriai Arts in these 
special directions can no furiher go. To exceed them in 
beauty of workmanship is simply impossible, to improve 
in design or add to the cullivation of the taste seems hardly 
to be expected, and a feeling of wonder and admiration 
is the only resultof one visit orof fifty. The great dome 
of the Trocadéro, with its gilded ligure tìf Renown capping 
it al!, covers a space as wide as the Albert Hall, and is 
capable of holding as many visitors ; is wider, in fact, and 
more lofty, than SL Peter's at Rome. It is a masterpiece 
of architectural skill, which occupied but eighteen months 
in its construction ; the work of Messrs. Davioud and 
Bourdais, carried out by Raulin, the clerk of the works, 
and the contractor Masselin. The styie is of a Greco- 
Byzantine type, of which happily in England we have no 
example ; there is a large church at Marseilles of the 
same character of design, with whose appearance we had 
no reason to fee! satisfied. But the Trocadéro being of 
immense size, carries its broad lines of red and white 
coloured roarbles with a better grace ; the towers, agaìn, 
are novel in form, they perhaps may be said to slightly 
resemble the old palace at Florence. The wings, which 
stretch out on either hand in the forra of colonnades, are 
of white stonc, with broad lines of a beautiful Pompeian 
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red colour in alternate layers, recalling the style adopted 

in the churches of Auvergne. Their surfaces are broken 

by occasionai gilding and mosaics, Greek flowing lines, 

and other surface decorations, into which colour has been 

judiciously introduced. There are two frontages to the 

Trocadéro ; that facing the Rue de Rome isby Ho means 

so imposing as the proper front, which looks over the 

garden towards the river and the Champ de Mars. Frora 

the garden frontage is attained a panoramic view which 

for beauty cannot be equalled in the world. From the 

terrace above the cascade, Paris can be seen in ali its 

beauty, bounded in the distance by its green surrounding 

rising grounds and distant woodhnds; within this un- 

rivalled setting its brightest jewels, in the shape of its well- 

known buildings, gUsten in the sunlight — the New Opera, 

the Louvre, the Sainte-Chapelle, that glory of the archi- 

tect's divine art, Notre Dame, Saint Sulpice, Sainte 

Clotilde, le Panthéon, the Val de Gràce and the Invalides, 

whose gilded dome glows resplendent in the sun. In 

the near foreground is the palace of iron and glass, and 

just beyond, the Ecole Militaire ; then there are the tali 

chiraneys of the workshops and the red tiles of the many 

roofs partially concealed in the verdure of the surrounding 

trees. In the park beneath are scattered the superb 

models of buildings in common use amongst the dwellers 

in foreign lands ; but so perfect are these in the details of 

their construction, that one needs to undergo no distant 

and laborious joumey to study the requirements of a 

Moorish or Egyptian, Persian or exclusive Japanese pro- 

prietor, since to the minutest detail their homes, and 

every day appliances, are laid open for our curious in- 

spection. Manette Bey, the French Egyptologist resident 

at Cairo, to whom Europe and the Khedive owe so much 

for his contributions to our knowledge of ancient Egypt, 

has constructed for us an Egyptian house of olden tiraes, 

copied from one stili existing at Abydos, which will well 

repay a visit. Thanks to the indefatigable curator of 

the Egyptian Museum of Antiquities at Cairo, as much as 

to the restored confidence of the public in the financial 

prosperity of Egypt, quite recently. the Khedive has 

lent a wilUng aid to this enterprise ; ever a prince amongst 

princes, he found the requisite funds for the materials of 

this structure, the house to which we refer, though 

starting late in the season, now rests complete as though 

it had taken months to build. 

It was something to boast, in contemplating the per- 
manent building of the Trocadéro, that France or rather 
the Republic could vote so many milHons of francs for 
such a purpose, after ali the sufferings her sons had so 
recently passed through. The noble edifice will in the 
future be one of the most enduring evidences of the 
rapid recovery France has made. 

The terrace of the Trocadéro is enriched by the 
presence of two superb allegorica! groups of marble, re- 
presenting Air and Water, by the sculptors Thomas and 
Cavelié ; there are besides six other groups, representing 
North America, by M. Hiolle ; South America, by 



M. Millet; Africa, by M. Delaplanche; Oceanica, by 
Maturin Moreau; Asia, a Japanese design, by M. 
Falguière; and Europe, wearing a Greek helmet, by 
M. Schoenewerck. Then the cascade, itself a marvel of 
beauty, has associated with it two fine specimens of sculp- 
ture by Cain, who has produced a superb representation 
of a bull roused to action by the presence of danger. 
This work is full of genius — the massive head, the great 
throat and chest elevated in the moment of breathing out 
a challenge of defìance, as the fore leg is advanced, and 
stamps upon some rising ground. The other work is by 
Alfred Jacquemart ; it represents a rhinoceros, and the 
sculptor has thrown into his work an amount of know- 
ledge which raises it to the highest position amongst the 
many workS with which it can be compared in the Exhibi- 
tion. M. L. Blanc, the writer in the Temps^ speaks of 
this Rhinoceros as '* enorme, massive, trapue, dont le 
nez est une come, dont la peau est une cuirasse, dont la 
queue rudimentaire et courte est le contraire d'une 
élégance." 

Among the 32 exhibitors of artistic fumiture, ali the 
three great portions of the realm are represented. 
Ireland sends one firm, but Scotland boasts two. The 
majority, 23 competitors, are London makers. The 
remaining *six represent Leeds, Oxford, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Exeter, and Manchester. The last class but 
one in the group of "Fumiture and Accessories" is 
oddly enough devoted to perfumery, though how or why 
"cosmetic and perfumed oils" should be included among 
house fìttings is not very apparent. 

With class 30 commences the 4th great group of 
exhibits. This includes textile fabrics, clothing, and 
accessories. Manchester, or rather Lancashire generally, 
occupies the large portion of this part of the British 
Section, though a few Irish fìrms will also be found. 
Yorkshire is well represented in the woollens, a remark 
which also applies, though in a less degree, to Galashiels. 
In class 35 (shawls), there are only three exhibitors, of 
whom only one is an English firm. Of the other two, 
the first in the catalogue is His Highness the Maharajah 
of Kashmir, and the other a French maker. Jewellery 
and precious stones seem to be included among the 
** accessories " of téxtile fabrics, though to the uninitiated 
they hardly appear to fall under the denomination of 
articles of clothing, There are sixteen exhibitors, most 
of whom are from London, Belfast, Dublin, or Edinburgh. 
Birmingham, the great gold smithy of England, only claims 
one firm in this class. This anomaly may be explained 
by the fact that Birmingham makes largely for the London 
market, so that it is probably well represented, although 
not by name. The last class in the group is devoted 
to toys. 

The fifth large group comprises seven very large 
classes, and deals with mining industrìes and raw and 
manufactured products. In the first of these classes — 
that on mining and metallurgy — there are the large 
number of 108 exhibitors, or nearly one-ninth the entire 
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provincìal list Among the several districts, the Mid- 
lands, with Birmingham for its centre, is represented with 
the same number. 

Products of the cultivatìon of forests and of the trades 

appertaining thereto, which malte class 44 in this group, 
have only brought one exhibitor, who shows polished 
panels of the various woods used io the manufacture of 
fumiture and pianofortes. The remaining classes are 
the products of hunting, shooting, fishing, and spontaneous 
products : machines and instmments connected there- 
with, 12 exhibitors; agricultural products not used as 
food, 7 exhibitors ; chemical and pharmaceutical products, 
89 exhibitors ; chemical processes for bleaching, dyeing, 
prìnting, and dressìng, 8 exhibitors ; and leather and 



teaching drill movements. The number of classes in this 
group is 19, the exhibitors reaching the total of 550- The 
four la rgest classes in the group are processes and apparatus 
of civil engineering and public works and archìiecture, 8 1 
exhibitors ; machines and apparatus in general, 79 exhibi- 
tors ; agricultural implemeots, etc, 66 exhibitors; and 
navigation and life-saving, 51 exhibitors. The smallest 
class in the group is the last one, which has been already 
referred to. The next in the number of exhibitors are 
machines, instmments, and processes used in minor 
trades, 7 firms ;^ apparatus and processes used in the 
manufacture of fumiture and Objects for dwellings, 8 ex- 
hibitors ; and telegraph apparatus and processes, 8 exhibi- 
tors. The sevcnth great group is divided ìnto seven 




skins, r6 exhibitors. This makes a general total for 
group five of 241 exhibitor?, or nearly cqual to one-fourth 
of the whole of the provincial representati ons. The 
sixth group, commencing with class 50, consista generally 
of apparatus and processes used in the mechanical indus- 
tries. They are further subdivided in the first four classes 
into apparatus and processes used in the act of mining 
and metallurgy, in the cultivation of fields and forests, in 
the preparation of food, and in chemistry, pharraacy, and 
tannicg. A number of smaller tool classes foUow, which 
contain an exhibition of the iiinumerable instmments used 
in the general manufacturing trades. In the last class 
of this group, which exhibits materials and apparatus for 
military purposes, ihere are six exhibitors, whose exhibits 
range from armour plates and stcel ahot to roodels for 



classes, and deals with alimentaiy products. Cereals, 
farioaceous products, and products derived from them 
form the first class in this group, or that numbered 69, 
They find 15 exhibitors, among whom is a gentleman re- 
joìcing in the Pìckwicldan name of Snodgrass. Next 
come bread and pastry, 1 1 exhibitors ; fatty substances 
used as food, milk, and eggs, 6 exhibitors ; meat and 
fish, 14 exhibitors; vegetables and fruit, i exhibitor; 
condiments, stimulants, sugar, and confectionery — a sweel 
mixture — 23 exhibitors; and fermented drinks, 31 exhibi- 
tors. This gives 107 exhibitors for the whole class. 
Agriculture and pisciculture make the eighth great group ; 
but this, with the next, that devoted to horticulture, is not 
fuUy set forth in the detailed portion of the catalogne. 
The former consists of 9 classes, and the latter of 6. 
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The tabulateci summary of the whole of the classes is as 
foUows : — 
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Russia we stated some months ago on the authorìty 
of the daily press of St Petersburg, would for reasons 
that seemed obvious enough at the time^ be absent from 
Paris, so far as her national contributions were conceraed, 
but the Russian^ govemment had no idea of being left 
dut on the present occasion, and in fact Russian manu- 
facturers bave contributed a far better show than on any 
previous occasion. Perhaps this evidence of her un- 
halting strides in the march of civilisation is given 
with the purpose of impressing her creditors with 
the almost inexhaustible resources of her vast empire, 
and that she is even now in a position not only to 
pay the enormous interest on her debt, but at no distant 
time to monopolise by her own industries the markets of 
the far east, with which she is at least geographically 
a neighbour. 

There is something to be leamed from Russia at the 
Paris Exhibition in the manner of displaying goods which 
would be to our own advantage if adopted on future 
occasions, thus the display of her woollen fabrics is 
infinitely more attractive to the general public than 
ours ; the labels on the various articles show a map 
of that portion of the vast empire where the town is 
situated whence come the specimens so deftly set forth. 

The Imperiai Technical School of Moscow sends a fine 
display of tools of ali kinds, from steam engines to hand- 
saws ; showing conclusively what Russia thinks of the 
advantages of technical education. Perm sends iron of 
every form. South Russia sends coal of a fair manu- 
facturing description, with ores of copper and iron. 
Poland sends sulphur, but the woollen goods are of the 
most interest, since they are of a very recent growth in 
Russia. Half a century ago the breed of sheep was first 
introduced, and although the "muttons** are not so 
abundant to-day as the bondholders could wish, the 
goods are of so superior a quality, it will only need a 
few years' peace in the rich lands of South Russia (if the 
Congress will only give them the rich lands) to recover 
the industry which has met with a temporary check in 
Lumbrick and the other manufacturing districts. 

Of the flax and hemp produce, the cambrics and linens 
and shirting, there are abundance of specimens to illus- 
trate the enormous trade in these commodities. Silk is 
shown ; the Polish process of culture is peculiar, and is so 
successful that the method deserves the instant attention 
on the spot of the Italian and other govemments in- 
terested in the healthy cultivation of the cocoon producers 
themselves. We gave several illustrations of Russian 
bijouterie in our previous pages, but one article exhibited 
in Paris, a golden basket with a pure white silver napkin 



thrown over it, is a masterpiece of art, of whose beauty 
an engraving could hardly convey any just idea. 
~ These are reasons for the somewhat poor display of 
furniture, which is simply of modem Paris fashion, well 
made and good of its kind ; but the copper work for 
domestic use, which has a wide sale in eastem Europe, 
is of especial interest. The pottery we bave given a few 
examples of in our engravings is of only limited interest. 

The engraving on page 25 represents a new and 
improved landau, §hown at the Paris Exhibition, English 
section, under class 62. It is from the well-known 
manufactory of Messrs. R. Harrison and Son, coach- 
makers to the trade, i, Stanhope Street, Euston Road, 
London, N.W., and embodies several of the patents of the 
firm. Tq show the perfect mode of construction of this 
landau, as well as the first-rate quality of workmanship 
and material, it has no paint, or trimming, so that ali the 
interior details are laid bare, and open to the closest 
scrutiny. The peculiar characteristics of this class of 
carriage manufactured by Messrs. R. Harrison and Son, 
and for which they bave obtained a wide celebrity in the 
trade, are first, its extreme lightness, which allows it to 
be drawn with the greatest ease by one borse, with ampie 
space for four persons inside. This lightness, which is 
combined with great strength, is produced by the em- 
ployment of steel plates, and dose coupled light hickory 
wheels. The next important feature of the carriage is 
that the head is self-acting, fitted with Messrs. Harrison's 
"patent Hft** A lady by the mere touch of her band 
can either raise or lower the top, without rising from her 
seat Self-acting, likewise, are the steps, which open and 
dose with the doors, thus being always perfectly clcaf. 
A third feature of importance in this new landau is that 
its seats can be raised with the greatest ease by the 
tuming of a handle, an advantage which will be no less 
apprecìated by ladies who bave regard for their dresses 
than gentlemen who value a comfortable seat, which 
some may wish higher and others lower. There is a last 
special feature in the carriage of Messrs. Harrison and 
Son, which not a few may look upon as the most 
attractive. It is that the springs bang in india-rubber 
ferrules, and that the axles are bedded in india-rubber 
cushions, which prevent" ali unplèasant noise and joldng, 
even on the roughest roads. Messrs. Harrison's landau 
attracts many admirers in the Paris Exhibition, particu- 
larly from among French coach-builders, masters and 
workmen — themselves no mean judges of perfection in 
their trade. 

The influx of English visitors to the Exhibition, con- 
taining a large proportion of artisans, has set in very 
strongly. They are swarming ali over the vast building, 
mostly in groups, talking loudly on the subjects under 
their eyes, and giving criticai opinions on them. To 
judge from the articles undergoing the closest scrutiny, 
a great many of these artisans seem to be mecbanical 
engineers, and not a few of them workers in engine 
manufactories. French locomotives encounter much 
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examination, but seem to get little praise, bcing prò- 
nounced generally very inferior to those tumed out by 
English workshops as regards design, though exceedìngly 
good in finish, What seems to be the greatest point of 
altraction in the Exhibition to EngUsh artisans is the so- 
called " galleiy of maaual labour," a long stretch of 
ground in the French section, where the producers of 
those objects of cheap luxury known as " articles de 
Paris " show thcir skill to ali the world. Here jewellers 
may be seen making brilliants of " Paris paste," and 



who, filing and hammering, arrange and put together the 
compone Dt parts, internai and extema 1, of glittering 
pendulum time-keepers. The show in the " gallery of 
manual labour" is altogether very interesting, and it 
must be so to a special degree to English artisans as 
beiag an entire novelty, both in regard to mode of manu- 
facture and condition of the workmen. The whole of 
them are persona carrying on their trades at home, 
entirely independent of " masters." 

According to ali the information I can gather, there is 



inserting them in gilded and enamelled rìngs also manu- 
Èctured on the spot, the whole work being done so 
neatly and skilfully, and looking withal so beautiful, as 
to astonish ali not famitiar with this branch of French 
industry. Then there are lace makers, with cushions 
spread on their knees, and bobbins flying through their 
hands, as balla through those of a strcet-juggler 1 there 
are hand-loom weavers, who, prodigiously swift, tura out 
fancy cravats, and simìlar articles; and clockmakers, 



not the slightest complaint of overcharges, or atterapts of 
extortion, among the crowds of Englishmen of the 
working-classes who now come docking to the Ex- 
hibition. The price of food, it is tnie, is increasing, but 
stili is noi much above the old rate ; and any traveller 
with a little experience in managing things, and, better 
stili, with a little French on the tip of his tongue, can 
live here for about the same charges he would bave to 
pay, as a stranger, in London, Manchester, or Edinburgh, 
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we notice that among the groups of artìsans who are 
wandering through the immense galleries in the Champ 
de Mars there is generally a leader, with a knowledge of 
French, who guides his companions on their road, and 
procures desired information, by acting as interpreter. 
This is certainly an admirable arrangeQ[ient, and, if 
generally adopted, tens of thousands of English artisans 
might come over for a holiday, and take home with 
them valuable information, bought at a comparatively 
trifling cost. 

It has been remarked that they?/<f of the 3oth of June, 
to celebrate the Exhibition of 1878, was of a truly 
national character ; ali parties claimed to share in what 
was ultimately accepted universally as a patriotic de- 
monstration. The great feature, and the one which 
struck an observer at every tura, was the intense 
sincerity of every one and the thoroughly and unani- 
mously national character of the féte. As additional 
details, may be mentioned that on the gate of the hotel of 
Madame Thiers, at the Place St. Georges, a wreath of 
immortelles was suspended, surrounded with trìcolour 
ribbons, and hearing the inscription, " UAbsent" The 
illuminations at night were an immense success, and old 
Parisians declare that the like has never been seen in 
the city. Probably the extraordinary and long-sup- 
pressed enthusiasm that accompanied them added some- 
thing to the imagination^ but, making allowance for 
every accidental circumstance, the display presented 
this evening was such às could not be found outside 
Paris. Every advantage was taken of the naturai and 
artifìcial beauties of the city in producing the general 
magical eflfect. Viewed from any standpoint, the 
spectacle was magnificent From the Bqis de Boulogne 
to the Tuileries there were two streams of uninterrupted 
dazzling fire, and the Place de la Concorde was one mass 
of brilliant festoons, through which might be seen the 
sculptured statues, the towering obelisk, and the playing 
fountains ali brought into bold relief by the steady giare 
of the electric light Standing near the Palais Bourbon, 
the eye of the spectator could grasp at once the Are de 
TEtoile beautifully illuminated, the interminable forest 
of light rcaching as far as the Madeleine, and in the 
distance the dismal ruins of the late Imperiai Palace 
standing out boldly as if in solemn mockery in the rays 
of the reflected brilliancy. Montmartre appeared pro- 
minently, looking in the distance as if covered with a 
cloud of fire. Indeed ali the heights around the city 
were tumed to account, with the effect of throwing down 
on the centre of Paris a flood of splendour which 
threatened to pale the internai illuminations. On the 
Grand Boulevards, and particularly around the Place de 
rOpéra, the results produced by the combined lights 
and decorations were magnificent The great National 
Academy of Music, with ali its beautiful groups of 
sculpture presented in different tints, was of course the 
leading feature. From its front might be seen the 
Vendòme Column, surrounded with jets of gas, the 



Tuileries^ and the most strìking part of the Grand 
Boulevard, realising the notion of fabled Eastern scenes. 
It was in this part of the city that there was the greatest 
stir amongst those who noisily celebrated the National 
Féte. Ali the day and up to a late hour in the evening, 
endless processions passed along the Boulevard, singing 
the '^ Marseillaise," varied occasionally with the " Chant 
du Départ," but there was nothing of the nature of 
a disturbance. Favoured by beautiful weather, an 
enormous assemblage of people proceeded in the evening 
to witness the fireworks and Venetian^?/? in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Ali passed off successfully, and, fortunately, 
so far as we could bear, without any serious accident. A 
torchlight procession, composed of a large detachment 
of troops and several military bands, proceeded from the 
Bois de Boulogne to the Place de la Concorde, and was 
witnessed by many thousand people. At midnight the 
crowds on the Boulevards were enormous, and from time 
to time a procession in costume, and hearing paper 
lantems, marched along singing the " Marseillàise," and 
letting off fireworks. The Phrygian cap was in great 
favour as a head covering. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION ON THE 

CONTINENT. 

(Continuedfrom VoL 11.^ p, Ii6.) 



AT the commencement of the present century the 
most distinguished men in the varìous departments 
of Science were appointed to fili the different 
chairs at the Ecole Polytechnique, and M. Monge, the 
originator of the new descriptive geometry, was placed at 
its head. 

The inauguration speech in which this leamed gende- 
man explained his views as director of that institution of 
the duties of France, in regard to technical and scientifìc 
education, contains a mine of valuable observations which, 
even at the present day, are worthy of notice, as demon- 
strating with remarkable clearness and lucidity the means 
to be adopted for attaining the first rank among the 
nations. 

" In order to emancipate France from the dependence 
on foreign industry in which she was hitherto enchained, 
it is above ali things necessary,** remarked M. Monge, 
^^ to direct public instruction to the acquisition of a know- 
ledge of those subjects which require accuracy, an element 
which was entirely neglected hitherto, and the hands of 
our artists must be accustomed and trained to the use of 
implements of ali kinds which serve for giving' nicety and 
precision to the works perforroed. By these meaas the 
consumers will be educated to appreciate exactness and 
nicety, and will then place due value upon them ; whilst 
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our arùsts, traìned and acquainted from their earliest age 
with these requisites, will be able to execute their work 
accordingly, and so satisfy the demands of the con- 
sumers. 

"Secondly, the knowledge of a large number of 
naturai phenomena absolutely required for the advance- 
ment of the progress and development of industry must 
be made the common property of ali ; and lastly, the 
knowledge of the mode of application of those arts and 
machines must be disseminated among our artists, the 
object of which is either to lessen manual labour, or to 
impart to the work produced more uniformity and pre- 
cision, and it must be confessed that in this respect we 
have much to leam from foreign nations. 

" Ali these aims cannot be achieved otherwise than by 
giving Public Education a new direction,^ 

Thus, eighty years ago, at the commencement of that 
great organisation of technical schools, exactly the same 
ideas were at work which recently were advocated in 
favour of technical school reform in Austria. 

" Emancipationfrom the dependence on Foreign Industry " 
as the aitn^ and " a new direction to Public Education '* as 
the means for reaching this aim, these are to-day, as much 
as was the case at that time in France, the ruling impulses 
in Austria^ and, we may add, in Germany, England, and 
elsewhere ; and the strongest evidence for their correct- 
ness is the fact that the French actually have by that 
means succeeded in reaching that aim to perfection. 

It is singular that precision and exactness in technical 
productìons, which M. Monge had so strongly insisted 
upon as the chief objects to be aimed at by means 
of education in France, at the end of last century, are 
just the very qualities which the Austrian technical 
products are deficient in, as compared with those of 
France, although precision and exactitude do not always 
seem to have been a distinguishing feature of French 
technical products; and the French workman and 
manufacturer had also first to acquire those qualifìcations 
by training. If, by means of education and instruction, 
these qualities could be acquired in France to such a 
degree of perfection, that French accuracy and precision 
could be held up for a long series of years as an 
example to the artisans and manufacturers of articles of 
industry of other European countries, why should it not 
be possible to achieve the same success, by means of 
education and instruction, in Austria, Germany, Eng- 
land, etc ? 

It is true this requires time and steady and uninter- 
rupted development Moreover, the foundation laid in 
France, under the Directorial Government, has been 
carefully built upon by succeeding Govemments, and 
especially Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. have very 
much promoted the interests of material culture. 

France at the present moment possesses, for ali 
branches of technical industry, the best special schools ; 
large sums are annually voted from the State Treasury 
for technical and artistical educational objects, and, in 
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particular, drawing, and designing for technical and 
industriai pursuits, is encouraged and practised with great 
care in exceedingly numerous Government, Municipal, 
and Corporation Schools, so that annually large numbers 
of intelligent artistically-educated young men are trans- 
ferred from these munificently endowed institutions to 
the French workshops. The results of such kinds of 
educational work became manifest in full display for the 
first time, to the astonishment of ali the world, at the 
London Industriai Exhibition in 185 1, where the produc- 
tions of ali civilised nations were brought together for 
direct comparison with each other. 

Not a single country was in a position, in the depart- 
ment of Art Industry, to compete in the least degree 
with France — the leader of the fashion — a phcnomenon 
of surprising effect ; surprising, in particular, to England, 
whose imposing productions in ali branches of industry, 
based upon the application of machinery, had betrayed 
her into self-delusion. In face of such facts, the ^nglish 
Government, as we ali know, did not for a moment 
delay the recognition of the truth, that only by the same 
road which had led France to the achievement of such a 
success the power of competition with France could be 
attained. 

The work of organisation began in England, on a very 
large scale, as early as 1853, with the establishment, in 
connection with the Board of Trade, of the " Science and 
Art Department," " as a development of the Department 
of Practical Art, which, in 1852, had been created for 
the re-organisation of the Schools of Design." In 1856, 
the administration of this Department was transferred 
from the Board of Trade and placed under the direction 
of the " Committee of Council on Education." Since 
then, a system of scientific and technical Educational 
Institutions, commencing from the Art Training School 
of the South Kensington Museum down to the Elementary 
Schools, was developed, and to-day the country is pro- 
vided with a very laige number of excellently organised 
schools and classes of Science and Art ; and this branch 
of education is considered to be of such importance, 
and so worthy and needful of an enlightened and active 
support by the Government, that, in the interest of the 
country and its industry, the otherwise so popular and so 
strictly guarded traditions of decentralisation and self- 
government have been departed from ; that considerable 
sums of money for meeting the large expenditure, and 
for the establishment and maintenance of these schools, 
are annually granted without opposition by Parliament 
from the pubhc funds ; and that, as previously stated, a 
separate administrative Central Board was specially 
created and entrusted with the entire management and 
the development of this branch of national education. 

In the year 1873, England and Scotland possessed 
already 123 large schools of art, frequented by 22,000 
day pupils, belonging to various branches of industry. 
Besides these educational establishments, there were in 
the same year in existence 460 art night-classes, attended 
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by 17,000 pupils, and 2,085 elementary schools, in which 
235,000 pupils were taught drawing. 

In a few years, the result — unexarapled in the history 
of education and technical instruction — of the raeasures 
adopted became manifest in a remarkable revolution in 
ali known relations of production, the revival of old and 
the establishment of quite new industries ; the commence- 
ment of the emancipation of England from the dominion 
of French Art Industry; the graduai dislodgment of 
the latter, also, from a portion of the foreign markets ; 
and the rise of enormous exports, yielding millions of 
profit, to ali civilised countries of the old and the new 
wòrld. 

Of not less iraporUnce bave been the exertions of 
England in the interest of educating ber population in 
thosc branches of industry, the pursuit of which requires 
a solid foundation in the knowledgé of the mathematica! 
and physical sciences; and the Government seem perfectly 
alive, likewise, to the importance of these branches. 
There existed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the 
year 1873, 1396 schools of science, with 4092 classes, 
and some liundreds of chemical laboratorìes. In these 
institutions, 49,605 pupils were in that year instructed in 
the diflferent branches of mathematica!, physical, and 
technological sciences; and, among these, 2200 in the 
technical knowledgé of architecture and building, 8244 in 
the technical knowledgé of the construction of machinery, 
7400 in the technical knowledgé of the science of 
chemistiy, etc A very remarkable circumstance as 
regards attendance is the fact that much larger numbers, 
comparatively speaking, attend the classes for the 
instruction in the fundamental sciences, such as pure 
mathematics, physics, theory of mechanics, etc, than 
those in which instruction is given, in the application 
of these sciences to practical industry. . Evidently the 
industriai classes in England, as well as the Government, 
are of opinion that the public educational institutions 
cannot bave for their object^ so far as the industriai 
classes are concemed, to compete with the workshops to 
such an extent as to teach practical labour and handicrafl, 
but that theii object consists rather, and principally, in 
imparting that knowledgé and ability which cannot be 
given nor leamed in the workshop. Schools and work- 
shops must supplement each other. 

Thus England possesses a system of technical, Le. 
science schools, which, in its pedagDgiccU pHnàpleSy 
corresponds with that organised severa! years since by 
the Austrian Educational Department, and the Royal 
Schools at London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, closely 
resemble the technical High Schools of Austria and of 
Germany. And yet these exertions are of the most exten- 
sive kind in the middle as well as in the great States of the 
European Continent But however important and instruc- 
tive the above facts and the example of England un- 
doubtedly are for theadministration of the Austrian Educa- 
tion Department, they are nevertheless surpassed in 
importance by what takes place in Germany. 



BOHEMIAN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 



THE Austrian Government taking into consideration 
the necessity of technical education, and observing 
that in ali the large industriai districts in the north- 
west of the capital, in the great industriai kingdom of 
Bohemia, in the whole of the west as far as the river Inn 
and the Boden See (Lake of Constance), and lastly in the 
whole territory southwards of Vienna, as far as the 
Adriatic Gulf, there was not a single technical State school. 
Taking further into consideration the position of the 
ratepayers in these territories, covering about 3000 sqùare 
miles, the extensive Kingdom of Bohemia, which is of 
such importance to Austrian manufactures and industry, 
appeared to bave the justest claim to be favoured with 
the establishment of technical State schools, bave re- 
solved to place one in the capital of the kingdom, one in 
the thickly populated industriai districts in the north, and 
one at a converging point of communication in the west 
— ^at Prague, Reichenberg, and Piisen. 



STAINED GLASS. 



WE fìgured on page 35, Voi. IL, a specimen of stained 
glass, designed by F. X. Zettler of Munich, 
which is admittedly pleasant to the eye in com- 
position and colour, but as soon as the impression 
appeared, we received remonstrances from our artistic 
friends touching the propriety of introducing into our 
pages illustrations of what is considered by the initiated 
as bad in art Amongst the earliest to notice the work in 
question was our esteemed friend and contributor, 
Mr. N. J. Westlake, who wrote to say that the ornamentai 
border used for the centre lights belongs properly to the 
eleventh century, the foliated corner pieces are of the 
thirteenth century, the shape of the medallions indicates 
fourteenth century work, and the drawing of the fìgures 
that of the present century, the stone work in which the 
window is enclosed is properly of the fìfteenth centuiy. 

We congratulate our readers on having amongst us 
artists so thoroughly masters of their subject that they 
can detect at a glance the peculiarìties of styles introduced 
into decorations of modem executìon ; but the question 
will naturally occur to some, how far it is legitimate to 
blend varìous styles in composite designs, and whether it 
is more in accordance with good taste to mince up the 
fragments before they are used, or to leave the morsels 
sufficiently large for their individuai flavour to be detected 
at the first inspection ? 
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HOWELL AND JAMES AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 



THE well-known finn of Howell and James of Regent 
Street makes a more than ordìnary display of 
works of art at the Cbamp de Mars, consìsting 
mamly of ceramics and horology. A really statdy 
chamber, considerìng its limited Soor space, has been 
erecied from designs fumished by Mr. Louis Day, of 
Mecklenburgh Square, the architect, who has succeeded 
admirably in the arrangement of an appropriate re- 
ceptacle for the display of clocks with other objects of 



Spiers, with a fine study of a Temale head, in whìch 
the difliculcies of working with the somewhat intractabte 
materials used in china decoratioos aie fairly overcome ; 
the first prìze is taken by a flora! group, painted with 
great ability by Mrs. C. A. Lee. The third prize, also 
having for its subject a floral design, is won by Mrs. 
McLennoo. A study entitled " Amours," a group of 
infants in various attitudes, by Miss A Vent, has been 
veiy highly commended by the committee of selection, 
who are perfectly competent to decide on the difficult 
question of precedence in art culture. Another work, by 
Mrs. Talbot Coke, is considered worthy of the same 
notice. Taken as a whole, the exhibition was an improve- 
ment in some respects on simìlar competitions held at 
the same place in previous yeais. We look forward, how- 
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decorative art workmanship for which this house has of 
late years become justly renowoed. The extemal walls 
of this very artistic pavilion, if such a tenn applied to an 
uncovered structure made to represent an apartment is 
allowable, serve for the appropriate display of many of 
the finest works by English amateurs and ochers who 
excel in painting upon china. 

Amongst the preliminary exhibition of works intended 
for the exhibition, we noliced two really fine decorative 
works by Mrs. Sparks, both of large size, the subjects 
being figure groups and foUage, painted with a bold 
and finn band, the one representing two young people 
busy upon the construction of cowslip blossotn oniaments, 
the other having for its subject an autumn scene, giving 
a very charming episode in blackberry picking. The 
second prize has been carrìed off this year by Miss 



over, by-and-by to see such vast strides taken by future 
students in this growing accomplishment, that china 
painting will be a national characteristic of our higher 
education for women. In the meantime, there is much 
profitable teaching to be gained by the observation of 
really fine works of the same kind, cither studies by old 
masters or by living foreign ardsts and skilled workmen 
resident in England. The works of well-known and 
recognised china painters should be sought out forcolour, 
foF subject, for arrangement, and for fitness of elaboration. 
There is but little to be cxpected from individuai taste, 
often unafTectcd by the influcnces of highly-trained ex- ■ 
perìence. Decoration, to be successful, must submit to 
certain recognised canons of art, to well defined laws 
of nature, to intelligent appreciation of what is good 
and true. 
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LOCAL ART CLUBS. 



THE " Fine Art Revival" — if the tenti may be used — 
of the past few years has found a congenial phase 
of development in the establishment of locai art 
clubs. The necessity of living, which includes dining, 
has been too long established probably to be now dis- 
puted. Pcople who have very little taste for the 
beautiful in the abstract, but who worship it in women, 
and speak of it in wine, are willing to be allured, if they 
can lunch luxuriously, and may even sacrifice themselves 
in the interests of Art, while they dine with comfort and 
smoke at their ease^ So in the so-called provinces, 
Guido has been associated with gastronomy, and club 
society with Cimabue. Birmingham, in virtue of its 
enterprise, its nearness to London, and its contemptuous 
indifference to any suggested locai inferiority, was the 
first to launch a fine art club, and the example was 
quickly foUowed by the more populous and plutocratic 
northem towns of Liverpool and Manchester. As 
eveiything in Birmingham wears a politicai aspect, and 
man is there made rather to agitate than to admire, the 
art club has degenerated, or «ascended, into a politicai 
society, whcre the election retums take the place of 
RaphaePs cartoons, and one is more likely to meet a 
genial politicai foe, or the dandy which the Reform Bill 
gave, when it fumished a bishop to Manchester, than a 
dreamer on art culture and the aesthetics of the future. 

The Liverpool and Manchester clubs have, on the 
other band, thriven prosperously. Thanks to the 
generous and enthusiastic aid of a few discriminating 
and indiscriminate frìends, the institution has taken 
permanent root, and if the path has been so far prò- 
ceeded on with pleasure, it is hoped that it may also in 
the fiiture be pursued with profit Each town has, in a 
di£ferent and characterìstic way, developed an admirable 
club, where art does something more than excuse in- 
different cooking, and where the petty jealousies and 
childish cliques of country society are merged in the 
generous enthusiasm of a common pursuit, with an aim 
that refines and unites, and an end that must be bene- 
ficiai even where least benevolent. Within the past 
year, moved by a zealous rivalry, the respective art clubs 
have held more than one exhibition of works of art, and 
have hospitably entertained and honoured various dis- 
tinguished art guests and visitors to their several towns. 
In both cities, moreover, the novel scheme has been 
attended with social and pecuniary success. In Liver- 
pool, the design has been laid on the most enterprìsing 
and ambitious bases, and periodical exhibitions of artistic 
objects of every kind — ^fans and furniture, drawings, lace, 
Japanese ware, china, etchings, and engravings — have 
been held, and in some cases prizes have been bestowed 
on the exhibitors. Characteristically, the Liverpool Art 



Club has not limited itself to the encouragement of locai 
artistic skill and genius, but has looked abroad for ali 
that is rich and rare, fantastic, foreign^ novel, and strange. 

Just as naturally, Manchester has devoted itself to the 
encouragement and development of the resources of locai 
artistic production and skill. The club has held two or 
three charming exhibitions of the works of painters who, 
by accident or birth, or locai residence, have been in 
some manner associated with the town. It has honoured 
itself, and the artists it has delighted to honour, by the 
selection, approvai, and exhibition of their works, and by 
the publication of artistically conceived illustrated cata- 
logues of the various contributions. But the respective 
clubs are not placed in apposition, for the purpose of 
making invidious comparisons. The enterprise each 
has undertaken is practically illimitable, and the parallel 
lines may run on for ever without meeting. The 
rivalry they have entered on is too generous to create 
jealousy, while each has something to leam and much 
more to pursue. In the patronage and aid of Mr. 
Bowes, Mr. Rathbone, and other frìends equally en- 
thusiastic and affluent, Liverpool may and ought to 
accomplish something worthy of the town which gave 
birth to Roscoe, and which has been at varìous times 
honoured by association with the names of some most 
distinguished artists, although it has very little identified 
itself with their struggles or their success. Among the 
committee are coUectors of rare taste and discrimination, 
and it is hoped that the career of the club in the future 
will be not less prosperous, and that it will increase as 
rapidly, entertain as hospitably, and exhibit as success- 
fully as it has durìng its limited existence. 

The scope of this brief notìce is, however, rather to 
suggest that something has yet to be achieved in both 
towns in methodising the objects and pursuits for which 
these clubs have been undertaken. It must not be 

w 

forgotten that if Art is heaven bom, and leapt into 
the arena of life ready armed, the divine maid was 
scientifically equipped. Order and method, system and 
science, are ali equally by Pallas represented No excep- 
tion can be taken to the path chosen by the Manchester 
Fine Art Club in encouraging and stimulating its locai 
genius. It is a happy purpose that must prosper, pursued 
in any way. But Manchester may devote itself not un- 
becomingly to the arts of design, and there are other 
phases of art culture than those which are represented 
by expensive drawings and approved paintings in oiL 
Considerale attention has been bestowed of late years 
on the improvement of the pubUc edifices, and in the 
general taste manifested in furniture and the arts of 
domestic life \ but much has stili to be done. Manchester 
moreover aspires, and aspires not ignobly, to locai and 
civic life. She has antecedents and a histoiy. The 
social, politicai, and artistic grandeur of the ItaUan and 
Flemish cities of the middle ages are not beyond her 
ambitions or her hopes. Liverpool has been at some 
disadvantage in this respect It is a port, not a city. Its 
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inhabitants are travellers. It has little or no social or 
civic ìdentity, and no history. But it has considerable 
wealth, and in the happy associatìon of affiuence with art, 
it niay accomplish much. Its position as the first seaport 
in the world is in itself a vast responsibility. It has 
duties commensurate with its dignity, By its exhibitions 
it may promote a more vigorous and censorious crìticism 
on CUT manufactures and articles of export, whether 
objects prìmarìly only of utUity or comfort, and not of 
beauty. It may aid in repressing the vulgar designs, the 
unfitness, the tasteless and bizarre productions of many of 
our native manufactures. By exhibitions of the best 
periods of tasteful production, and of the best ages of 
art culture, it may do something to check the downward 
progress of a vulgar and meretricious age. It may be said 



that the consumer and producer are always sympathetic, 
and that " those who live to plcase, must plcase to live ;" 
but this is only partially true. The best productions, in 
ali ages and countries, bave found appreciative adrairers 
and buyers. Beauty is no foe to utility. On the con- 
trary, the highest utility and the most exalted beauty are 
in nature found wedded, and it may be assumed that 
nothing will be perfect which has not excellence of 
design as its motive, and that there is no perfection that 
is not crowned by beauty. If the fervour of selection is 
honoured, the zeal of rejection must not be contemned, 
and those who work wisely will also pian thoughtfuUy, 
pursue soberly, and erect soUdly, rather than with that 
baste which is without method, and which covers absence 
of design by the sembJance of display. 
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JAPANESE ART. 



"T IfTHAT is the aim of Japaoese Art?" was the 
V Y question asked, and the answer was asfollows 
— " The aim of Japanese Art is to give great 
effect with few lines and little labour." 

This seems to us in a single sentence an excellent 
definition of a style of decoration which is justly popular, 
for it is the outcome of a carelul study of nature, resulting 
in truth of fonn and facility of drawing. Truth and 
simplicity, grace and harmony, are alike characterìstics of 
the work sent out by the untutored native of Japan, who. 



with an intuitive sensc of the beautiful, fumishes modcls 
for artistic decoration for surpassing in many respects 
the more elaborate and theorctic efibrts of our boasted 
Schoois of Art. 

It has frequently been remarked tbat Western civilisa- 
don has an unhealthy effect upon the originai art, instead 
of Eastem nations ; the increased demand and the insuf- 
ficient supply of good work fumishes an opportuoity for 
the sale of that which is inferior, whilst the introduction 
of our minerai dyes affords ampie facilities for destroying 
their former harmonies of colours. It has been whispered, 
toc, that Japanese Art has also suffered from this cause 
of late years ; this roay be the case, but the good which it 
has already worked is untold, and we ventare to predict, 
that even should it lose its pristine purìiy of form, and 
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should its lovely combinations of colour merge into 
such coarse and crude results as occasionally crown 
the effbrts of our British workmen, yet its influence on 
English decorative industry will survive it and infuse 
fresh vigour into the taste of a rising generation. We 
might even go further, and say that if Japanese de- 
corative art should not prove to be the popular art of ' 
the future, at least it is the forerunner of that which is 
stili in its infancy. 

In an age of great luxury and unparalleled activity the 
over-busy mind yeams for the beauty of nature, although 
its sesthetic tendencies may not bave been strained to 
appreciate the stiff conventionality of medievalism, nor 
the classical regularity of Italian scroUs. To such the 
exquisite simplicity, truth and orìginality of Japanese 
art commends itself j it comes to them ready made to 
supply the want they feel ; it strikes them forcibly that 
there is in it a beauty which delights them and which they 
need be at no pains to discover. These working bees 
are those who exert such a deeply-felt influence on 
ali art manufactures through their patronage, and there- 
fore what satisfies them must become a ruling power 
in art decoration, even if uncommended by the artìstic 
few ; yet from the latter, too, Japanese art receives full 
support 

For every reason already quoted, Japanese designs are 
especially adapted for needlework, a fact which has been 
speedily recognised and promptly acted upon by Messrs. 
Pearsall, Hextall, and Co., of 134, Cheapside, who, whilst 
supplying various other kinds of excellent art needlework, 
bave expended much care and cost upon the Japanese 
element The work referred to may be seen in most of the 
shops at the West-end of our metropolis, as well as in 
our principal provincial towns, and may be recognised 
without difficulty, from the trade-mark with which it is 
stamped at the back of each article. It is not our 
intention to speak bere of the merits of this work in various 
styles, we merely mention it as pertinent to our subject, 
especially as Art needlework promises to monopolise a 
large share in the adomment of our homes, a circumstance 
which we cannot well overrate, inasmuch as it affords 
suitable employment for the fair sex which is far more in 
keeping with their physical and mental capacities than 
the lecture-hall or the hustings. 

The ordinary Japanese forms for design are not great 
in number, yet they constantly rècur in great and endless 
variety, and always with fresh and pleasing novelty of 
combination. 

In praising this particular style of art we do not wish 
to disparage other specimens, although we think that 
being less simple they are more apt to become meretricious. 
The art we bave chosen to discuss is perhaps the more 
artìstic, inasmuch as the feeling with which it is impreg- 
nated does not obtrude itself upon our senses, but leaves 
US convinced that the unknown draughtsman felt in bis 
heart that which bis ears had never heard — " Artis esi 
celare artem." 



Coming straight from nature, the fountain-head of ali 
good design, it is perhaps one of the chief reasons why it 
impresses us with a freshness which we seek for in vain 
amongst other schools, and for this reason we give it in 
favour of the art which gives great effect with few linea 
and little labour. 



" FOREIGN COMPETITION." 



TURNING over the pages of that admìrably con- 
ducted, and therefore most popular journal, 
Financial Opinion^ we noticed amidst the multitude 
of facts of the highest importance to investors, capitalists, 
and statesmen everywhere, an article so appropriate, that 
we feel no manner of scruple in transferring it bodily to 
our own columns. The writer commences by saying : 

" It must be admitted that the paradoxical sa3ring, ' Aa 
Englishman is never happy save when he is miserable/ 
expresses in an impossible form a certain truth. No 
people are so fond of abusing themselves as we, and we 
never appear so thoroughly satisfìed as when we can 
persuade ourselves that we are going to the dogs either 
politically, commercially, or morally, or, peradventure, ali 
these three ways at once. We develop bogeys from our 
own consciousness ; and, however often they are laid, be 
sure they will tum up again, after a decent interval, as 
lively and, to ali appearance, as formidable as ever. The 
bogéy with which we are most occupying ourselves just 
now is foreign competition. It is remarkable that this 
bogey is the invariable concomitant of bad trade. When 
the country is in flourishing circumstances, we never 
bear a word about him ; but the moment demand begins 
to slacken and our exports to fall off, our numerous Job's 
comforters set to work to prove that the last hour of 
England's commercial and manufacturing superiority has 
struck, and that min is staring us in the face. It does 
not at ali impair the confidence of these prophets of evU 
in their views that every other coimtry in the cjvilised 
world is in as bad a plight as ourselves^ or that, while we 
are being scourged with whips, most of our competitors 
are being scourged with scorpions. If the facts are 
against them, tant pis pour Icsfaits. And the supposed 
facts upon which some of our mentors base their opinions 
are often as illusory as their inductions are illogical I 
was rather struck the other day with a statement in a 
.moming paper that a Member of Parliament had been 
explaining at a meeting of bis constituents why English 
workmen are inferior to the workmen of Germany and 
Switzerland. One did not need to read through the 
honourable gentleman*s speech in order to ascertain bis 
sentiments on this subject — they were neither novel nor 
originai Defective education was of course taken to be 
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the cause of thb assumeci ìnferìority. Only, it is afiinned, 
give the Biitish operative an eflicieot knowledge of read< 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and you will raise him to 
the Icvel of his Continental rivai I demur cqually to 
the premises and the conclusìon. I deny that English 
workmen are inforior to those of Germany and Switzer- 
land; and I aro not prepared to admit that the bettcr 
educated individuai is necessanly the better craftsnian. 
It has been shown, and I can give chapter and verse for 
it, that it costs thrice as much to buìld a house in Zurich 
as in London, the price of materials being the same in 
both places, and the difference in wages insignificant— a 
drcumstance principali/, if not solely, attributable to the 
greater efficiency of English labour, and the superìor 
eoterpTise of English builders. Cotton spinning in 



people ; and when the latter are constrained by stem 
necessity to consume fewei bom^ productìons, it is 
scarcely to be expected that their takings froro us should 
not show a notable falling-ofi; 

"Touching the supposed better education of some 
foreign craftsmen, I confess to some sceptidsm as to the 
much vaunted influence of mere boolt knowledge — ability 
to read and write — on the efficiency of ordìnaiyandeven 
skilled labour. Instruction in the public schools is 
compulsoiy in Germany and Switzerland, and it remains 
to be proved that Swiss and German workmen are better 
than those of France. I rather think the reverse is the 
case. Italy is probably one of the worst educated 
countries in Chrìstendom. In respect to the ignorance 
of its people, it yieids only to Russia, yet Italian workmen. 



Saxony, once a flourishing business, has been litcìally 
destroyed by British competition, and, save in a few 
spedai products, foreign manufacturers are utterly unable 
to compete with us in neutral markets. As to the falling 
off in our export» of cotton goods to Continental markets, 
which is supposed to prove that our neighbours are 
clothing themselves with the produce of their own looms 
to a greater extent than evcr before, is it not quite as 
likely that they are using lese material ali round, and 
that the diminution in question is quite as much owing 
to lessened consumption as to successfiil competition? 
Business has been, and is yet, even worsc on the Continent 
than in this countiy, which is simply another way of 
saying that Continental manufacturers are in a worse 
podtion than our own — a circumstance that can only 
arise from the curtailed buying capadty of their own 



espedally Italian masons, swarm ali over Switzerland 
and Germany, and beat the native artisans of those 
countries on the latter's own ground. It was stated 
a few days since in a Swiss paper that ten per cent of 
the workmen now actually employed in Switzerland 
are Italians. Italian masons find their way as far 
north as Berlin and Dresden. There is scarcely an 
important city in Germany in which the fincr kinds of 
stonework are not done by craftsmen from the north of 
Italy. In Saxony they are extensively employed in the 
construction of ali public buildings, and the present writer 
knows of a recent case at Zurich — and it is by no means 
an isolated one — in which it was stipulatcd by the builder 
of some houses that none but Italian masons should 
be employed on the job. These men are not worse paid 
than the indigenous article ; on the contrary, they com- 
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mand considerably higher wages than their German 
and Swiss competitors — ^first of ali, because they are 
actually more skilful in their calling ; next, on account of 
their greater sobriety and trustworthiness. They are, it is 
alinosi superfluous to remarle, for the greater part Pied- 
montese, the Romans and Neapolitans of these days not 
being much addicted to crossing the Alps in search of 
work — a commodity of which they do not seem to be 
particularly fond. But this circumstance does not afFect 
the contention that thè training given in popular schools 
does not necessarily make those on whom it is bestowed 
superior workmen, and it by no means foUows, because 
British operatives are not so well educated ,as those of 
some other countries, that they are less efficient as ope- 
ratives. On general grounds it is certainly desirable that 
the people should be educated, but great popular measures 
are apt to be disappointing in their results, and those who 
put their trust in education as a certain means of enabling 
England to set foreign competition at defiance are pro- 
bably counting without tlieir host If that were ali we had 
to depend upon, we should have a very poor chance of 
surviving the struggle; for, as touching a competent 
acquaintance with the three R*s, Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United States have got a tremendous start of us. 
" The antiquity of the foreign competition Bogey is no 
less remarkable than his vitality ; our grandfathers knew 
him well, and he was quite a public character when George 
III. was king, a circumstance which probably explains 
the favour with which he is stili regarded by many admirers 
of our ancien t insti tu tions. The other day, in turning over 
the pages of an old, and long since defunct, magazìne 
calied the Chronicle of the Times^ published at Manchester, 
I happened on a rather remarkable letter from a cor- 
respondent, signed*Viator,* and headed, *Crippled State 
of British Commerce and Manufactures.* Though this 
letter is dated May 3rd, 1815, it might easily, with little 
alteration, be expanded into a leader for a paper of to- 
day, or be made to serve as text for an extra-parliamentary 
speech. The writer begins his communication by re- 
niarking that peace has not brought prosperity and plenty. 
* Perhaps,' he says, * during no equal period of the late 
struggle has the loom or spindle been so inactive, as since 
the 3otli of Aprii, 18 14, when the peace of Europe wàs 
supposed to have been sealed for generations.' Viator 
attrìbutes this deplorable state of things chiefly to * the 
policy of the French niler, whose gigantic power enabled 
him to exclude from the continent of Europe our manu- 
factures, when the people, from want of our goods, put in 
requisition ali their exertionsand ingenuity ; and in districts 
which had formerly been altogether dependenton British 
labour, establishments were formed which, in some degree 
at least, supplied their wants. The high price of labour 
and provisions, compared with that of other nations, is also 
an unfavourable circumstance to British commerce. If, 
in one country, the necessaries and conveniences of life 
be dearer than the likè necessaries and conveniences are 
in any other country, though they be equally curìous and 



parsimonious there, the masters must have higher profits 
and the workmen higher wages than in any other countiy, 
and, consequently, their manufactures must be dearer than 
the like manufactures of any other country, except, indeed, 
they possesssome advantages by the reduction (economy?) 
of human labour. Now, the lattcr was the powerful lever 
which heretofore has given to Great Britain her decided 
pre-eminence over ali other nations with regard to 
commerce. Her exquisite machinery, so long as she 
possessed it exclusively, bid defiance to competition ; but 
our Continental neighbours and Transatlantic friends have 
now their machinery also, and although not perhaps in the 
same state of perfection, are advancing with rapid strides 
to overtake us. This is one material cause of our com- 
mercial distress, and of the success the French andothers 
have lately met with.' 

"JEvidently Viator was in real earnest, and his faith in 
the Bogey of sixty-four years since was at least as great 
as the faith of our present Jeremiahs in their Bogey. 
And we know how utterly wrong he was. It seems to 
be too often overlooked that the commercial and manu- 
facturing supremacy of England and Scotland is due 
mainly to certain naturai càuses — their geographical 
situation, climate, minerai resources, the * sii ver streak of 
sea * which acts as * a moat defensive,' and the spirit of 
their people. When these, or any of them, begin to fail 
US, we shall assuredly lag behind in the race ; but until 
that fatai moment arrives we may at least count on hold- 
ing our own. It is even conceivable that the future 
has triumphs in store for our pioneers of commerce and 
captains of commerce greater than any they have yet 
achieved, and this hope might be justified by arguments 
undeniably more patent than those which have been used 
to re vive the Bogey of foreign competition." 



THE LOAN. EXHIBITION OF CINCINNATI, 

1878. 



THE tendency of the age to promote genuine apprecia- 
tion of art knowledge can have no finer illustration 
than that presented by the Women's Art Museum 
Association of America, in its most recent display of art 
industry. The association has been most successful since 
its formation ; the money raised by means of the occa- 
sionai exhibition entrance fees goes towards the increase 
of the Art Museum Fund, after ali the incidental expenses 
of each meeting have been defrayed. The committee 
point to the fact, that whilst the European govemments 
foster such national exhibitions by the aid of public funds, 
in America individuals and communities become the 
originators, contributors, and ultimate founders of such 
educational appliances as are to be found in locai per- 
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maneat museums and training schools, and in the large 
loaa collections of the principal American cities, the 
result of ali these efforts being the iraproved culture of 
American designers, whose work at the present time com- 
pare! favourably wiih the best European prctduciions. 
The ceittury of her national life America can now boast 
of having attained to, finds hei in possession of riches 
sufHcient to justify her people in making advancement 
in the Industriai Arts to which, in her early days, she had 
neither the time nor the inclination to give attention. 

We qaote from the ladies" report of the AH Museum 
Association of Cincinnati. 

" In Aprii, 1870, the ' Metropolitan Museum of Art,' of 
New York, was incctrporated. A year later the suro of 



the dose of the Expositìon —was securcd for the purposes 
of the museum. 

" The question naturali/ arises whether Cincinnati shall 
not add to the advantages already possessed by her, the 
Ducleus of a museum and school which shall eventually 
aid in doing for the industries of Ohio and of this city 
what the South Kensington Museum and Schools have 
done for England, 

" A museum alone, it Ì3 thought by those who have 
given most attention to the subject, would fail to accom- 
plish the object However richly endowed, it would be 
but a show without the training schools which shouid 
accompany it. 

" In Cincinnati we bave drawing-classes in the public 
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8S«>i00o was granted by the State for the erection of a 
building ' to be located in Central Park, or on other public 
ground.' 

" The impulse which resiilted in the ' Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industriai Art ' is said to have 
been inspired by Ihe near approach of the International 
Exhibition. 

" An associaiion was formcd and incorporated on the 
pian ofthe institution at South Kensington, for the de- 
velopment of the art industries of Pennsylvania. A con- 
siderable sum of money was devoted to the purchase of 
master-pieces of line and industriai art at the Expositìon, 
and the use of Memoria! Hall in Fairmount Park — after 



schools, and we have our School of Design, but without 
a collection such as a museum would bring togethcr, they 
are only a part of a scheme of education, and lose agreat 
portion of their cfficiency. 

" Aside from other consideratìons, perhaps no class of 
the community wìll be more benefited than wonien by 
opportunities of thorough education in industriai art. 

" At South Kensington there are said io bc more women 
than menamong the pupils, and it isalso said by Professor 
Walter Smith, formerly of that school, now Art Director of 
Massachusetts, that their success is greater than that of 
the male students. Miss Earlow's etchings on the Dalton 
stone-ware, stamped it as the costliest in the collection at 
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our ' Centennial/ and some of the exquisite designing and 
painting on the Lambeth faience and tiles was the virork 
of women, pupils of the art schools of England. 

** The work of women in this country is also being ad- 
vanced, slowly but surely, in the saxne direction. The 
exhibits of their work at the Centennial Exppsition from 
the 'Cooper Institute,' New York; the *Lowell Free 
Industriai Schoòl/ Massachusetts ; the ' Institute of 
Technology/ Massachusetts; the 'Pittsburg School of 
Design/ and other similar institutions, formed a most in- 
teresting revelation of the opportunities which are being 
opened to women by these Technical Art Schools. The 
specimens of designs for calicò printing, oil cloths, carpets, 
ribbons, lace, and wall paper, with copies of casts, architec- 
tural drawings, etc, were not inferior,so far as they went, 
to the exhibit from the South Kensington school, which 
was largely dìsplayed. 

*•' In our own city the School of Design has been in- 
strumental in awakening a desire for further educational 
facilities ; but it is limited in its usefulness by want of 
means. At the present time there are upwards of seventy 
applicants awaiting vacancies in the Department of Draw- 
ing alone. The speciality of china painting might be 
mentioned as an art industry of increasing interest among 
US. What has been done in that direction thus far is 
scarcely more than an expression of the latent taste of 
some of our women, for its development has been almost 
wholly without opportunity for training. As a social and 
domestic influence we are not in danger, perhaps, of 
estimating too highly culture in such directions. 

" A quarter of a century ago manufacturers in England 
paid large sums annually to foreign artists for designs. At 
the present day a large part of the commercial value of 
her manufactures is the direct result ofherown industriai 
and fine art museums and training schools. So marked 
was the advance made by England between the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 and that of 1862, in the artistìc quality of 
her industrìes, that French manufacturers, it is said, were 
led to fear that their own industriai art supremacy was 
endangered. 

'* The United States is probably destined to make more 
rapid strides in the same direction. Drawing in our pubhc 
schools, and Schools of Design in a number of the larger 
cities, is the beginning of the preparation. 

'^ The interest felt in this subject by members of the 
late Centennial Committee of Cincinnati, incident to 
the work then undertaken, was extended and deepened 
by the attention they gave it, and the information they 
acquired. Many of them visited the Expositìon at 
Philadelphia, and were greatly impressed, not only with 
the range of the subject to which they had been giving 
attention, but with its practical and important relations to 
other subjects of recognised gravity. They also became 
conscious of a more extended sympathy and more in- 
terested inquiry among the women of Cincinnati than they 
had before known. Since the Exposition has passed, the 
impulse has not shown signs of d3ring out, but rather of 



renewed vitality. The results, not inconsiderable, 
accomplished by the late Centennial Committee in con- 
nection with their growing interest in the general subject, 
and their knowledge of interest felt in it by others, rein- 
forced, perhaps, by experience of the pleasure of an 
association which has pròved so agreeable to themselves, 
bave led them to inquire whether or not they would 
necessarily fail in an attempt to aid in the development 
of a liberal impulse so pleasant and so useful to ali home 
interests, and whether a much larger Humber of the women 
of Cincmnati might not be enlisted». 

'^ The history of similar impulses elsewhere shows a 
nearly uniform growth, until they result in museums and 
training schools. 

" Our proposed organisation, if one should be made, 
must, I conceive, be measurably aimless, or aim at that 
result This conclusion presents the difficulties in a light 
so formidable that we may fairly weigh them." 

The loan coUection at Cincinnati is of such varìed 
character, that it proves how universal is the taste, how 
ampie are the means, how liberal the feeling on the part 
of the owners of the property lent for the display. A 
gentleman has placed his elegant and spacious house at 
the disposai of the committee, and the neighbours con- 
tributed on loan such treasures as the committee saw fit 
to select for the purpose out of the many elegant objects 
contained in the many private coUections to which they 
had access. 

A clever attempt has been made at classification, as 
far as classifìcation was possible in so varìed an accumu- 
lation. 

This classifìcation applies more strictly to the pottery, 
which is suffìciently abundant to include within it 
specimens of every type of the art, from the exhumed 
Phoenician and Greek pottery, dating back 2000 years, down 
through the centuries, to the most refined examples which 
bave their counterparts in the Paris Exhibition this year. 
Iron-work of the sixteenth century, lace of the fifleenth, 
glass from ancient and modem Venice, Chinese and 
Japanese porcelain, lacquers and enamels of every age, 
together with specimens of the varìous finer industrìes of 
Europe and Asia, for which certain manufactorìes bave 
been famous for the last two centurìes. 

The collection has been drawn, as we bave said, ex- 
clusively from the residents of Cincinnati and its suburbs, 
no public collection or museum having contrìbuted any 
object to it Its rìchness and scope are a surprìse to 
those who bave prepared it Since its formation it has re- 
veaied the knowledge and taste which quietly and un- 
ostentatiously pervade the homes of the city. Along with 
the beautiful works of classic art, the plainer examples of 
a less ostentatious perìod, and the most exquisite types 
of modem manufactures, there is a small display of 
etchings, designs^ models and wood-<:arvings, sent in 
by the pupils of the Locai School of Design, with 
sundry examples of water-colour drawings and paintings 
on china by amateurs, which not only attract much 
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attention, but give promise ofa Tuture for Industriai Art 
in America of which we in Europe bave no conceptioa 
To return to the pottery atthis display, we find it divìded 
tnto sections with admirable sitili, just as many specimeas 
being selected as will amply illustrate each group; the 
catalogue giving in the smailest possible space enough 
information to interest the cuiioua, and at the same time 
to satisfy the specialìst with the completeness of each. 
Beginning with ancient Gneco-Roman vases brought 
from the Tombs of Etniiia and Magna Gnecia, the 
section contalns specimens of vases, pitchers, cups, 
Uchrjrmatories, and lamps, and some personal omaments. 
These amply illustrate the period. The specimens, it may 
be remarked, are contributed by several coUectors, 
showing how wide-spread is the taste for classic records 
amongst ourtrans-Atlantic frìends. Corning down to the 



of wares Ulustiating, with the mateiials at the disposai of 
the committee, ali the facts in the history of the art of 
glaze, flux, and decoration, even to recent times, in- 
cluding Flaxman wilh Wedgwood to Miss Barlow, with 
Doulton ware. • 

Then comes case after case containing Old Berlin, 
Old Sèvres, Hungarian, Bohemian, Worcester, Swiss, 
Frankenthal, Vienna, Dresden, Lowestoft, Derby, etc. ; 
then Comes china of locai or histoncal interest, glass 
ancient and modeni, and figures, plaques, and other 
artistic objects which are less capable of systematic 
arrangement, but which teod with pictures, statues, and 
models to give diversity to the cbambers where these 
things are displayed. It is possible to leam many 
I important facts from this lich display, which might 
I be accepted with considerable advantage by our own 



eighth century, the show of Maiolica pottery is very fair. 
Ancient Japanese cloisonné and Indian vases of early 
date complete this elegant section. 

The Flemish and German stoneware is well represented : 
Holland, Cotogne, NUmbeig, Ratisbon, Baireuth, and 
Mansfeld, with the districts of the Lower Rhine, where 
the finest clays for the purpose of the potter's art are 
abundajit. 

The dose of the fifteenth century terminates the 
best period of Gennan art i the revival of the Grès de 
Flandres of the seventeenth century marks a period of 
its revival. In the next case, the Chinese and Japanese 
pottery and porcelain is well represented, some of the 
specimens being priceless in value. Then comes ancient 
and modem Brìtish pottery, including Celtic, Roman, 
Saxon, and early Norman pottery, an instructive serìes 



friends who contemplate undertakings of a like kind. 
Evidently, to begin with, a private house of suitable 
dimensions is better than a public school-room or 
ordinary place of exhibition ; next, the committee shouid 
have the rìght of selection, whiist a large number of 
independent contrìbutors insures a better result than 
when the specimens are drawn from the museums of one 
or two known collectors. The object of the committee 
being a legirimate one, is sure to comroand the success 
of a locai exhibition of Works of art, such, as we are 
informed, has attended the admirable efibrts of our 
Cincinnati friends. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPUTY MASTER OF THE MINT. 



LAST year it was our pleasing duty to draw attention 
to the able contributìon to the Literature of In- 
dustriai Art, contributed by the Hon. C. W. Free- 
mantle, Deputy-Master of the Mint, in that portion of 
his statement to Parliament hearing directly upon the 
subject of the Portraiture of Coins, which had the effect 
of raising what might otherwise be considered a dull 
financial statement to a foremost rank in the literary con- 
tributions of the year. The work was accompanied by 
illustrations of the most refined character, which, to the 
eyes of the numismatist, as well as in the opinion of the 
least cultivated observcr, had a charm peculiariy their 
own. On the present occasion, we are equally interested 
in the labours of the Mint department for two reasons, 
the one arising from the fact that there is a new process 
for producing dies. 
. Mr. Freemantle says : 

" In the month of September my attention was directed 
to what was represented to be a new process for pro- 
ducing dies. The process was stated to differ essentially 
from that now employed, and, as it had been acquired 
by several foreign Governments, I obtained their Lord- 
ships* permission to visit, with the Chemist of the Mint, 
certain European Mints in which experiments with a 
view to its permanent adoption were in progress. 

"The main reason urged for its acquisition by this 
country was that dies could by its aid be produced more 
rapidly, and would be more durable, than those now in 
use. The sum demanded by the inv.entor was, however, 
largely in excess of that which I ascertained to bave 
been paid for it by other Governments, and, as pointed 
out by Mr. Roberts in a report on the subject, it is not 
at present possible in this Mint to estimate the value of 
the process on the basis of increased durability of dies, 
because it is uncertain to what extent the molecular 
structure of the dies now in use is impaired by the 
ponderous presses stili retained bere. Another instance, 
it may be remarked, is thus afforded of the way in which 
progress is arrested by the obsolete machinery of the 
Department It also appeared that, although the details 
of the process are secret, the principles upon which it is 
based are well known^ and were practised by die-sinkers 
in the last century. 

" As under these circumstances I was not in a position 
to ascertain the probable value of the secret, I was 
unable to recommend ^that a large sum should be ex- 
pended in acquiring it. If, however, the process should 
be permanently adopted by Continental Mints, the 
results will be communicated to me, and it may become 
my duty to make a further recommendation to their 
Lordships on the subject." 

The second and more deeply intercsting scction of the 



report, which bears directly on another feature of tech- 
nical detail in^ the coinage is in continuation of the 
subject investigated in the previous report. 

The Deputy-Master says : 

*' The question of the general design of coins is far more 
complicated than that of portraiture, which was treated 
at some length in my last Report To deal with it satis- 
factorily would require a closer examination of artistic 
detail than could be entered upon in a Report of this 
nature ; but the subject is of so much interest and im* 
portance, that I propose briefly to set forth such" facts in 
connection with it as will serve to show the phases 
through which decorative art as applied to coinage has 
passed in ancient and modem times. 

" It is well known that the impressione on the reverse of 
very early coins were produced by the rough surface of 
the anvil, or by the nail-head, on which they were placed 
while the obverse was struck with the coining-tool or die. 
Subsequently^ indentations were formed by pojnts of 
metal arranged in a geometrical form, and these even- 
tually gave place to designs from engraved dies. So far 
as this country is concemed, it may be well to dismiss 
the consideration of the more primitive forms by a refer- 
ence to the graduai evolution of design on early British 
coins from antecedent types. Mr. John Evans, F.RS., 
has shown that the prototype of the British series is the 
gold * stater' of Philip of Macedon, a perfectly finished 
Greek coin, which was so crudely imitated by successive 
native copyists that ultimately the wreath round the head 
of the monarch alone survived, and was sometimes 
arranged in the form of a cross. 

" The fact that the art of die-sinking was practised by 
but comparatively few individuals has led to persistence 
in traditional designs, and coins bave not, therefore, 
always been faithful exponents of contemporary art In 
other words, changes of design have at times been less 
rapid and distinct in the case of coins than in the case of 
architecture and painting. It may be convenient, how- 
ever, «to consider numismatic art under the familiar 
divisions of Classical, Cjothic, Renaissance, and Modem. 
_''A superfìcial acquaintance with Greek coins is suffi- 
cient to show that their treatment is sculpturesque. 
They have, in fact, been taken by Mr. Poole, Keeper of 
Coins and Medals at the British Museum, and by Mr. 
Ruskin, to illustrate whole phases of Greek art, par- 
ticularly sculpture ; and Mn Poole has shown with great 
cleamess what are the different schools into wlùch Greek 
art as applied to coins may be subdivided, and what are 
the distinctive characteristics of each, Mr. Ruskin 
divides the nine centuries of Greek art before the 
Christian era into three group$ of three centuries each, 
which he calls the archaic, the best, and the comipt, and 
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gives as an example of the best period a head of Hermes, 
the treatment of which is marked by 'extreme sim- 
plicity, unpretending vigour of work, which claims no 
admiratìon either for minuteness or dexterity, and 
suggests no idea of effort at all' I have chosen the 
coin figured No. i in the piate, which represents the 
stniggle of Hercules with the Nemean lion, because, as 
Mr. Ruskin points out, it is very chaxacteristic of Greek. 
work. In it, he says, there is not the ' slightest effort 
to represent the agony of contest, . . . the whole 
interest being in tìie beauty or rightness of form, . . . 
as a Greek never expresses momentary passion.' No. 2 
in the piate is a coin of Elis hearing a figure of Victory, 
from which was taken the design for the Waterloo medal. 
Side by side with these is placed (No. 3) the well-known 
design of St George and the Dragon, by Pistrucci, in 
order tó show how purely classical the works of this 
great artist were. 

" The influence of classical art on the British coinage is 
most evident in the early British series ; in the modem 
copper and bronze coinages, the reverse of which was 
probably designed from a Roman medallion of Com- 
modus, tocT largo to be shown in the piate ; and in the 
Works of Pistrucci, of which a specimen has been given. 

*' From Saxon times to the present day certain coins 
have bome a design the graduai development of which it 
is interesting to trace. No. 4 in the piate, a penny of 
Etheìred IL, bears a grooved cross along which the coin 
could be divided into four parts. The reverse of the 
penny of William I. (No. 5) is a simple cross surrounded 
by rough lettering. In No. 6, the groat of Edward III., 
the angles formed by the cross, which extends to the 
edge of the coin, are fiUed with pellets. In No. 7, the 
shilling of Henry VII., the pellets are replaced by the 
arms of England and France arranged quarterly. In No. 
S, the shilling of Charles II., the arms occupy nearly the 
whole field and almost obliterate the cross. In No. 9, 
the halfcrown of Charles II., the quarterings of the arms 
are themselves arranged in the shape of a cross, 
altemately with the Royal C3rpher, and in the florin of 
the present reign (No. io) this arrangement of the arms 
stili survives. 

" The British series embodies other types, well repre- 
sented by Nos. 13 and 21, which are eminently Gothic 
in treatment The ^ noble ' bears the image of the ship, 
and, as Ruding says, ' was thus remarkably distinguished 
from evcry other coin at that time existing.' The 
* angel ' of Henry VII. bears the design of St Michael 
contending with the dragon, and is one of the numerous 
instances in which figures of saints are found on Gothic 
coins. 

'' Viewed as a whole, the Gothic series of British coins 
presents many points of interest, and perhaps the most 
important conclusion to which a study of them leads is 
the imperfect way in which they represent Gothic art at 
the perìods at which they were struck. For instance, 
the groat of Edward III.^ No. 6 in the piate, though 



simply and effectively designed, shows none of the rich 
treatment which marks the great seal of that king ; and 
the delicate tracery and omament which abound in the 
illuminated MSS., the architectural details, and the 
stained glass, of the period fìnd but imperfect equivalents 
on the coins. This is the more remarkable, as the 
privilege of striking coins was exercised in a great 
measurè by ecclesiastics, under whom art flourished, and 
who may be presumed therefore to have had at their 
command the materìals for making the best possible 
designs. Occasionally, it is true, characteristic details 
may be recognised which there is no difficulty in refcrring 
to a distinct phase of Gothic treatment Such, for 
instance, are the canopies and fumiture of the thrones, 
and the device on the crown of Henry Vili. (No. 15 in 
the piate), which is frequently used in decorative work of 
the sixteenth century. The heraldic treatment of many 
of the coins of Elizabeth, also, offer distinct examples of 
the omament characteristic of her reign ; and a remark- 
able instance of the interlaced pattern peculiar to the 
Saxon and Irish art of the eighth and ninth centuries is 
to be found in some of the coins of Offa, one of which 
is given (No. 11) in the piate. But it must nevertheless 
be admitted that the designs of the whole series, though 
often beautiful, do not, so far as this country is con- 
ceraed, adequately represent contemporary art The 
reason would appear to be that very many of the coins 
were copied directly from French examples, and that 
types survived to a later date. Thus, to select but a few 
cases, the reverse of the * masse ' of Philippe le Hardi 
survived almost unchanged in that of the ' mouton d'or ' 
of Edward III. (No. 14 in the piate), which was in 
circulation a hundred years afterwards ; and the ' gros 
Toumois' of Philip le Bel, No. 12 in the piate, 
survives in the * gros * of Henry IV. of England, who 
reigned more than a century later. In the florin, stmck 
in 1S50, No. IO in the piate, the ancient arrangement of 
the Royal coat of arms is retained, while the general 
effect of the design at once suggests the phase of Gothic 
omament which was in fashion at the time. 

** Heraldic devices, as might be expected, offer abun- 
dant scope for treatment as designs for reverses of coins. 
In a coin of Frederick William, Elector of Brandenburg 
in 1640, a shield with supporters, hearing twenty-six 
quarterings and nine crested helmets, is introduced. Of 
the examples given, No. 19 is a fine but simple treatment 
of the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. No. 18, 
a coin of Sigismund of Austria, bears, as is often the case, 
an equestrian figure. No. 25 shows how the arms of the 
Medici family were arranged, in Renaissance times, by 
Cellini, and No. 17 is the *broad' of Cromwell. The 
design of the last-named coin is by Simon, and it is to be 
noted how little this great artist availed himself of thè 
opportunity, afforded to him by a complete change of 
design at this period, to introduce a really artistic reverse. 
The Royal cypher or monogram was often the main feature 
of the reverse of coins, as is shown in the ducat of 
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Christian V. of Denmark given (No. 26) in the piale. 
In Nos. 27 and 28, shillings of George III. and George 
IV., two specimens are given of the heraldic treatment 
applied to coins in the carlier part of the present century. 

" It will'be readily admitted that the Renaissance was 
the period most fruitful in designs as beautiful as they 
were well suited for the purposes of coinage. It is easy 
to recognise in numismatic art, as in ali other arts, the 
superiority of the fifteenth ceirtury, which was foUowed by 
a universal decline, from which the nmetecnth century, 
in spite of many eamest efForts, has by no means recovered. 
The relation of Greek to Renaissance art has been well 
expressed by Mr. J. A. Symonds in a recent work, and, 
as his remarks are specially applicable to coins, I cannot 
do better than quote him at some length. He points out 
that * it has been granted only to two nations, the Greeks 
and the Italians, and to the latter only at the time of 
the Renaissance, to invest every phase and variety of 
intellectual energy with the form of art. ... If the 
methods of science may be truly said to rcgulate our 
modes of thinking at the present time, it is no less true 
that, during the Renaissance, art exercised a like con- 
trolling influence.' The difference between Greek and 
Renaissance art is easily defined. It has been shown 
above that the treatment of Greek coins was in the main 
sculpturesque, whereas the designs on Italian coins of the 
thirteenth and two foUowing centuries may beconsidcred 
to be essentially pictorìal. The reason for this difference 
would appear to be that sculpture suited the requirements 
of Greek thought, which demanded the highest excellence 
and beauty in the delineation of physical proportions, 
while on the other band the tendency of the religious 
thought of the middle ages could only be adequately ex- 
pressed by the more subtle and varied means afforded by 
painting. There is no doubt that the Renaissance was at 
first a revival of classic art, and I rcgret that it has been 
impossible to find a coin by Niccolò Pisano, who was the 
first to combine the study of the antique with that of 
nature. Many examples might, however, be given of the 
masters of the Renaissance, and three bave been selected 
as good illustrations of the fine work of this period. The 
first, No. 22, is by Francia, and is of special interest as 
having been struck at a time when Renaissance art, so far 
as painting is concerned, may be considered to bave 
culminated. Nos. 23 and 24 are both by Cellini (so few 
of whose authentic works, executed at a time when classical 
influence on the Renaissance was very strong, bave been 
preserved), the first prepared for Pope Clement VIII., and 
the secpnd for Alexander, first Duke of Florence. The 
Litter bears the figures of SS. Cosmas and Damianus, and 
was considered by the artist himsclf to be the most 
beautiful coin in Christendom. 

" One circumstance contributed inno small degree to the 
excellence of coins of the Renaissance period, namely, 
that the training of the great painters, many of whom de- 
signed coins, commenced in the goldsmith's workshop, 
where they gained a practical knowledge of metal work as 



well as delicacy of execution. The influence of Renais- 
sance work, however, on the English coinage must bave 
been very slight It might bave been otherwise if Cellini, 
who resided in France and executed woik for Francis I., 
had also accepted the invitation of Henry VIII. to visit 
his court, where, as pointed out in my Report for last 
year, the Teutonic influence of Holbein was evident 

*' Of conventional omament but few examples can be 
given, although its influence on coinage must always be 
very great. It would be difìicult, perhaps, to select a 
better example than that of the lily which was the well- 
known emblem of the city of Florence. The gold florins 
hearing this design were, according to Le Blanc, first 
struck in 1068, and it was in use, with hardly any 
variations, for many centuries. So universally, indeed, 
was it imitated, that the coins hearing it may be said to 
bave served the purposes of anintemationalcurrency. The 
coin. No. 16, given in the piate, is of a rather late type, 
but the modifications of the originai design were but 
slight. 

'' No. 20 is a coin of Akbar, Mogul of Hindustan from 
1556 to 1605, which is in many respects remarkable, as 
undemeath the principal design of the coin, the sur&ce is 
covered with a delicate spirai arabesque, which differs from 
true Arab art in being slightly instead of whoUy con- 
ventional. It serves to represent various branches of 
orientai art, of which other illustrations cannot be 
given. 

" I must not omit to refer to the use which has at different 
times been made of the reverses of coins to commemorate 
historical events. This -was especially the case in the 
Papal series, and indeed Evelyn's remark that reverses of 
medals are ' so infinitely fruitful and full of erudition 
that, had we a perfect and unintenupted series of them, 
we should need almost no other history,' is also true of 
coins. With regard to the reverses adopted in this 
country at the general re-coinage of gold and silver in 
18 17, Ruding expresses his regret that advantage should 
not bave been taken of the opportunity to * render the 
reverses of our coins historical records,' and aMudes to 
* a pattern crown by Mr. W. Wyon, which, in the true 
spirit of classical historical coinage^ commemorates the 
legislative union with Ireland.' 

** It is easy to trace in the reverses of modem coins the 
graduai decline of art from the reign of Anne to the 
beginning of the present century, and, on the Continent, 
the artistic comiption which pervaded the period ante- 
cedent to the French Revolution. The fact that coins 
bave not always exactly reflected contemporary work has 
already been pointed out, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the coins of the present day hardly represent 
the revived appreciation of art which is evident in this 
country and throughout Europe. There appears to be a 
feeling that the reverses of coins should express, either in 
words or figures, their denomination or value ; but I can 
hardly think that the practice of thus inscribing money 
is necessary or even advantageous. In a well-arranged 
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system of currency the coins of each metal should be of 
but few denominationSy readily distinguishable from each 
other, and it is scarcely too much to say that in every 
country one of the first things leamt by a child or a 
stranger is the relative value of the coins in common use. 
Duriùg the last half-century the efforts to secure an 
artistic reverse have been few and ineffectual, and both 
in this country and abroad the public taste appears to 
have been satisfied with such a design as a wreath 
surrounding words or figures indicating the value of the 
coins. It is difficult^ therefore, to suggest what would 
be an acceptable device for the reverse of British coins, 
but it wiU, I think, be admitted that this indifference to 
beauty of design is no sufììcient reason for perpetuating 
so feeble a method of treatment as that just mentioned 
and displayed in the example given, No. 29. The office 
of th^ decorative arts has been well described to be that 
of giving pleasure in things which must perforce be 
used, and it may at least be hoped that excellence of 
design and workmanship will eventually combine to 
secure the fulfilment of this condition in the coins of the 
realm. 

*' I must again acknowledge the valuable information 
and advice which I have received from Mr. Poole, 
Keeper of Coins and Medals at the British Museum, 
and the officers of bis Department, and the assistance 
rendered by Mr. Roberts, Chemist of the Mint, in the 
preparation of this part of my Report" 
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AT LENGTH we are in a position to announce that the 
Livery Companies of the City, in a comprehensive 
schema of technical education which they have formu- 
lated, and to which they ask the adhesion of the Corporation, 
state that except in the introduction of a new industry or the 
revival of an old one, their efforts will be the better directed 
in giving to those employed in manufactures the knowledge 
of the scientifìc or the artistic principles upon which the 
particular manufacture may depend, rather than by teaching 
the workman to be more expert in his handicraft. They 
recommend the formation of a centrai institution and locai 
trade schools, the latter to be established by locai efforts, but 
supplemented by grants from the companies' fimd, which 
fund they propose should amount to 20,000/. per annum ; 
also that they should out of this money provide exhibitions, 
assist technical classes already established, etc. A suni of 
11,582/. has been promised, viz., the Mercers', Drapers', 
Goldsmiths', Fishmongers', and Clothworkers' Companies, 
2,000/. each ; the Armourers and Braziers' Company, 525/. ; 
the Salters' and Ironmongers' Companies, 300/. each ; 
Cordwainers' Company, 250/. ; the Coopers' Company, 105/. ; 
the Plasterers' Company, 52/. lor. ; and the Needlemakers' 
Company, 50/. 

A VISIT to the ancient work lately exhibited at the Royal 
School of Art Needlework at South Kensington, must have 



been an intellectual treat as well as a source of instruction to 
ali those who take an interest in Art. This coUection is not 
only remarkable for the ingenuity of the work, but also for 
perfection in colour and beauty in design. 

For convenience we propose to classify the various produc- 
tions under three heads, viz. : ist, those pre-èminent for good 
design ; 2ndly, such as excel in workmanship ; 3rdly, axticles 
interesting from historìcal interest attached to them apart 
from their Art value. 

The Italian needlework claims the first place in the first 
division ; the older and more modem specimens showing 
alike masterly dcaughtsmanship and often exquisite har- 
mony of colour. Amongst the older examples of Spanish 
,wofk are to be found some pieces of fine design, but the 
latter productions appear to have been strongly infiuenced 
by French taste. Old English needlework also is well 
represented. 

Some portraits completely executed in fioss silk, rank in 
our second division ; one lent by Stannard, Wame, and dating 
from the i8th century, was especi ally worthy of notice. 
Several hangings from Goa or Portugal, executed in what is 
technicaUy called "laying-down stitch," were exceedingly 
handsome, although at times the colouring might be con- 
sidered slightiy crude. Some landscapes worked in black silk, 
and closely resembling engravings, were also worthy of men- 
tion, whilst gold threàd embroidery worked in Spain was 
unrìvalled. We must abo mention an early i8th century 
casket of Italian work, having a pictorial representation of 
Rebecca at the Well embroidered upon the lid. 

Amongst óbjects of individuai interest must be considered 
an elaborately embroidered pali, used at the funeral of the 
celebrated Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London in 
the time of Richard II. and the slayer of Wat Tyler. This 
is in good preservation, and was lent by the Fishmongers' 
Company. 

An old cope of the I5th century, enriched with gold thread 
and small figures in fioss silk, now in a very dilapidated 
condition, was lent by the Dean and Chapter of Durham, in 
which cathedral it was in Constant use until A.D. 1759. Some 
old specimens of church work were sent in by St. Mary's 
College, Ascot, and an old altar-cloth comes from Dunstable, 
on which is depicted St. John the Baptist preaching in the 
Wildemess. This was originally bestowed upon the monas- 
tery of the Black Friars by Henry and Agnes Hayrley, who, 
according to a brass tablet found in that town, died in the 
I5th century. There were also some articles of minor 
interest, such as work executed by the ladies of Queen 
Elizabeth's court or which belonged to persons of note. 

A GREAT impetus has been given to the twine industries 
by the admirable inventions of Messrs. Seydel and Co., 
whose speciality is the production of hammocks of improved 
pattern, which are growing in public favour since the period 
of the Ashantee War, when SeydePs invention was proved to 
possess many advantages over the older forms of hammocks 
in use up to that time. For sleeping in, or for resting beneath 
the shade of trees on a march, or on active service, or on a 
pleasure excursion, we know of no more pleasant rest than 
that afforded by the pocket hammock. 

The first Industrial Exhibition ever hcld in the 
South of England, will be opened at Weymouth from July 
25 to August 8. The exhibition is intended to develope the 
inventions, designs, and trade of the county, natives of 
Dorset only being allowed to exhibit, and prizes and 
certificates are to be awarded in a variety of classes, varying 
from machinery and pottery to dolls and musical instnmients. 
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from saddlery, pripting, and jewellery, to needlework, painting, 
and naturai history. There are also special piizes for hand- 
writing, for essays on Dorset industries, and for the blind. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury is president of the exhibition, and it 
is hoped that the movement may greatly interest the working 
dasses, and lead them to the better employment of their 
leisure hours. 

VisiTOF Artisan Reportersto the Paris Exhibition. 
— This movement, which was set on foot by the Prince of 
Wales, is attracting considerable attention in the yarious 
manufacturing districts of the kingdom. Birmingham, Bristol, 
and Edinburgh have already reported ta the committee 
sitting at the Society of Arts that activc steps are being taken 
to promote this important work, and subscription-lists have 
been opened for aiding to defray the expenses of sending 
over skilled workmen in various trades. Already many of 
the City companies have promised subscriptions. The Cloth- 
workers give loo/.; the Drapers, 50 guineas ; the Fishmongers, 
25 guineas ; the Carpenters, io guineas ; the Salters, io 
guineas. The Prince of Wales subscribes 50/. ; the Royal 
Commissioners, 100 guineas ; and the Society of Arts, 100 
guineas. It is understood that arrangements have already 
been made by which the artisans sent over will have secured 
to them both lodgings and board on reasonable terms, and, 
besides, will have facilities given them for visiting industriai 
establishments in Paris. In return, it is made a condition 
that each artisan thus assisted must present a written report 
on h s own special industry. These will be collected and 
printed for publicaticn at a cheap rate. 

Some members of the Society of Arts, and others, who 
know the history and progress of the society durìng the last 
quarter of a century, and feci how much of its success 
during that long temi has been due to the judgment, zeal, and 
devotion of its chief executive officer, the secretary, Mr. Peter 
Le Neve Foster, have associated theraselves together to 
present hini, on the occasion of his completing twenty-five 
years' seryice, with a substantial testimonial in money, as an 
expression of their respect. 

The Pali Mail Gazette says that Venezuela seems to be 
curtailing her dealings with British manufacturers, and giving 
orders for American goods, and considers it not improbable 
that English goods may be crowded out of the Venezuelan 
market altogether. It concludes with the observation that — 
" As regards * tricks of the trade ' practised by British manu- 
facturers, Venezuela should not be very forward to complain. 
She owes us a considerable debt, which we lent to her with 
our usuai simplicity, and our manufacturers have every rìght 
to assume that she is not over-scnipulous on the subject of 
honesty." This may be ali very well, if one might assume 
that two wrongs make a rìght. The English manufacturer can 
hardly be compared to the English bondholder. The former 
presumably sends goods of a declared quality. For these 
goods he receives payment. The transactions are betwéen 
private individuals, and if the Venezuelan purchaser fìnds out 
that the English manufacturer does not sell him the article he 
professes to supply, he is perfectly right to seek some other 
source, where he can get an unadulterated article. To urge 
as a plea, in extenuation of adulteration by English manu- 
facturers, that other Englishmen have been defrauded by the 
Venezuelan Government, is not worthy the name of an 
argument. 
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